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INTROUUOTION 

The following* study of abnormal children has been math* in 
the Psychological Clinic of the Childrens Out Pat Cut Depart' 
meat of the University of California Hospital in San h % , : 

The Psychological Clinic was established in .January, HU 
the direct supervision of the Department of IVdiatrh 
Medical School and with the co-operation of the Department of 
Psychology of the University in Berkeley. It was ensiled in 
response to a recognized demand for tin* speeial sendees it e<mld 
render, in that, many defective and peeuliar ehildnm wen* 
appearing and were not being eared for satisfaetorily. The 
Psychological Clinic has been most fortunate in its asM>eiation 
with a medical school and hospital; through t heir speeial eludes 
it has been possible to determine accurately the ehihCs pinsieal 
condition and to observe the efleets of appropriate rare ott Ids 
mental progress. With the assistance of the Soeial Sendee De 
partment of the Hospital, information has been assembled as 
to home conditions -A he so<dal and finamdaf standing of the 
family —and as to hereditary traits. 

Opportunities for special studies. It has been possible in 
this clinic, perhaps largely heeause of its connection with a state 
university, to investigate eertain partieuiar problems whieh 
arise in connection with the study of mental dethbemn , A large 
proportion of the children coming to the clinic are dependent 
or delinquent, and there is, as a consequence, an opportunity 
for studying the problems of dependency and delinquency and 
their relation to that of mental abnormal it y, It is ado possible 
to a limited extent, to study the hereditary tendemdes shown; 
this is due to the 1 act that, in most eases, the parents and 
brothers and sisters of the child tarn he eon, suited ami observed 
personally. In several cases, it has been possible to make aetuai 
examinations of all the children in a, family. This K neees airily 
an exceedingly limited study of hereditary tendemdes, if it eiin 
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be considered such a study at all. lmt the observations that have 
been made are as aeeurate as aetual personal eoulaet with the 
individuals eoneerned ran make them. 

Definition of ti![>vs of environment. Considerable stress has 
boon laid on environmental conditions in this studv. 1 nder this 
title, we have discriminated as to ijood environment, timtiitisfuc- 
iori/ environment, and bad environment. It is simple enough to 
deride in extreme eases whether an environment has been imt 
formlv good or bad, or where both conditions have existed, to 
draw a distinct line where the had environment has left off and 
the good one begun. On the other hand, there are many eases 
where the distinction is not at all clear, where the environment 
has perhaps never been actually good, and at the same time 
never positively bad in the sens*' that the child has been sur 
rounded by vicious influences. A child in an institution, For 
example, is not ordinarily considered ns having a satistartury 
environment. To bt* sunn this child is usually well ted mid 
comfortably housed and clothed, but there is lacking that most 
important' element, namely, personal contact and interest, which 
may be Found even in a poverty stricken home, where proper 
food cannot always be obtained. Again, the child placing 
agencies place their children in boarding homes, but there r. 
a vast difference in the homes which an* Found. of course, tin* 
mental ability and physical appearance of the child itself deter 
mine the type of such a home - to a large extent. Uood home*., 
where the keenest, sympathy is given, can be provided with 
comparative ease for the bright, attmetive child. Hut tIn* dull 
child, in poor hralth mid of unprepossessing appearance, i>. not 
so easily provided for. This child may go from home to hone-, 
usually to the less desirable and more temporary homo, and 
because of the frequent changes, may actually !»* worse off’ 
than are some of the ehildreti in institutions, Then us to the 
institutions, there is as great a variation as in the foster horn**,, 
(Certain of the smaller institutions an* doing excellent work, 
Controlled us they arc by trained persons, and with officers alert 
to their problem and to the personal needs of their charge., 
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they furnish homes which unquestionably surpass in efficiency 
many of the less desirable foster-homes. But in some of the 
less efficient orphanages, it is a different story; in such cases 
it must be agreed that even a poor foster-home would be a great 
improvement. Then too, the same environment will have an 
entirely different effect on different children, depending again 
on the child itself. Some children who are forced to look out 
for themselves to a greater or less extent even in early childho 1 
develop a self-reliance and a strength of character which is q..I. * 
remarkable, while other children of whom no greater require¬ 
ments are made, become lawless and may go down completely 
because of lack of control and direction. Therefore, environ¬ 
ment will have to be judged largely by the effect it has on the 
child and not in an abstract way. Poverty and privation may 
early bring out high traits of character in certain individuals, 
whereas in other cases, where there is less inherent strength, they 
result in the child’s following the path of least resistance and 
developing the worst side of its character. In deciding as to 
environment, then, whether it is to be regarded as good, bad, 
or unsatisfactory, each child has been considered as an individ¬ 
ual, and its surroundings have been judged, first, without regard 
to their influence on the child, and again, solely from the effect 
they have had on the child. An environment has not been 
classified as bad unless it was actually vicious and of a type to 
have a bad lasting effect even on the most promising child. 
Children in institutions and those in foster-homes have all been 
considered carefully and have been held as having had unsat¬ 
isfactory or good surroundings as each particular case has 
seemed to warrant. This method of classification as to type 
of environment, unfortunately leaves much room for personal 
judgment, but it has been felt that the ultimate conclusions 
would be more fair than they could have been had whole 
groups of children—as for example, all children in foster-homes 
or all children in institutions—been placed in one or the other 
class, without special regard to the variations within each group. 
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Definition of dependency and delinquency .—The two most 
important terms used in this report are dependency and delin¬ 
quency; and that there may be no uncertainty as to the exact 
sense in which the terms are used, it will be necessary to define 
the present usage of the terms as clearly as is possible. The 
term delinquent will herein be applied to: (1) all such children 
as have actually violated any state law or city ordinance; (2) 
all such as associate with vicious companions, absent themselves 
from home, or are growing up in circumstances that make it 
highly probable that they themselves will lead vicious or criminal 
lives. Dependent will be used in referring to those children 
who have no proper homes or guardians, where financial depen¬ 
dency is virtually the whole problem. A child will be called 
delinquent whenever it has acquired such knowledge or habits 
as make it an undesirable companion for other children, and 
dependent only where there are present no such traits to be over¬ 
come, and where the child has shown no marked abnormality 
of character, that makes it an undesirable companion for other 
children. By making use of such a distinction as this it will 
not be difficult to make a division into the two classes, in 
which the necessary care to be provided will be clearly of a 
different type. This terminology is in the main in accordance 
with the definitions of dependency and delinquency which occur 
in most of the juvenile court laws in this country. A few of 
the older laws still adhere to the old terminology, including 
under the heading delinquency only such children as have vio¬ 
lated statutes or ordinances or are incorrigible, leaving out of 
consideration the large number of children who, because of bad 
environment or inherent anti-social tendencies, are in serious 
“danger of coming to lead criminal or dissolute lives. ?> On 
the other hand, in the juvenile court law enacted in California 
in 1913, 1 the term neglected child was introduced, to refer to the 
same class of children as is ordinarily regarded as dependent. 

1 The new Juvenile Court Law of. California, passed in 1915, does not 
distinguish by definition the various groups of children but refers to them 
all simply as “wards of the Court. 55 
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A delinquent child according to this law, is one who has violated 
some statute of the state or some city ordinance. A dependent 
child is one who is in serious danger of growing up to lead a 
criminal or dissolute life. This distinction has been made on 
account of a growing objection to the term delinquent, because 
of the stigma it attaches to the child and of the difficulty it raises 
later in attempts to provide for him an honorable place in the 
community. This feeling is in accord with the general opinion 
of those working with the children in the courts, that since those 
are only the victims of unfortunate circumstances, it should not 
be possible to attach to them any blame or responsibility for 
their unfavorable situation. Nevertheless, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, the term delinquency will be used in this report in the 
same sense in which it is used in the states of Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washing¬ 
ton, in all of which states the law regards as delinquent any 
child who (a) violates a state law or a city or village ordinance; 
(5) is incorrigible; (c) knowingly associates with thieves, vicious 
or immoral persons; (d) absents himself from home without the 
consent of parent or guardian, or for no sufficient cause; (e) is 
growing up in idleness or crime; (/) knowingly visits or enters 
a house of ill-fame; ( g) visits gambling houses or saloons; (A) 
wanders on the streets at night or about railroad yards or tracks; 
(i) jumps off and on trains; (j) enters a car or engine without 
authority; ( k ) uses vile, obscene or indecent language, or (l) 
is immoral or indecent. In short, a delinquent child is one who 
needs the supervision of the court, both for the furtherance of 
his own interests, and for the interests of the community in 
which he lives. 

This study has been made of the first four hundred and fifty 
cases coming to the clinic from January, 1914, to January, 1915. 
These eases were drawn from widely varying sources, the vast 
majority, however, coming from public institutions such as the 
juvenile court, or charity organizations. 
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SPEOiAIi STUDY OK THE OKOUU OK DELINQUENT 
(UliUDRKN 

Of the total number of children examined, two hundred and 
five have been classified as delinquent. These children have 
been sent to the clinic for mental examination by several differ¬ 
ent public agencies but the largest number are juvenile-court 
cases. Of the total of two hundred and five cases, one hundred 
and eighty-five were referred to the clinic by the juvenile court, 
ten came from other departments of the University of California 
Hospital, and there were scattered eases from various of her 
sources. 

TAina: U AoF.NtUKH Hknmnu imtUNgesNT CmuntFN mm Mnnuwu 


Examination*; Ntmiike of cahf.h 

Juvenile Court . .... .... .. .. .< lHA 

University of California Hospital • , . - - - 

Public HcIhhiIs , , a 

Associated Charities of Him Kranoineu l 

Ht. Pram* in Technical School l 

City and County Hospital l 

Ht. Catherine *h Home... ,, - , .. . . I 

Detention Hospital , l 

Boys and (Urhu Aid Society I 

Protestant Orphan Asylum l 

Children \s Home Eluding Smart y 1 

Tidal t :tno 

Tam*k Ih OntNHfti or DwdNqrr.NT i'uttMtm 

Buy® 

Stealing, , ,, 4*1 

Incorrigibility. , ,, . »A*f 

Truancy . ,, . ,,24 

Running away from Horn*’ 12 

Vagrancy ,, .... .. , - .... , . 10 

Bud personal sex habits ,, , , 9 

Immoral sex relatloiw,, .... , 5 
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Girls 

Immoral sex relations. 83 

Incorrigibility . 24 

Running away from home. 8 

Bad personal sex habits. 6 

Truancy . 2 

Drunkenness . 2 


Offenses of delinquent children .—Of the delinquent children 
examined, ninety-eight were boys and one hundred and seven 
girls. These children, who came from widely different homes, 
were brought to the attention of their guardians as delinquent 
for a variety of reasons. Of the total number of delinquent 
children, sixty-two were dependent as well. These dependent 
delinquents have been included in the statistical tables of the 
delinquents but not in those of the dependents. The offenses 
committed show considerable variation with sex. Forty-three 
of the boys classified as delinquent had been guilty of stealing, 
this being the commonest form of delinquency on the part of 
the boys. None of the girls, on the other hand, had been guilty 
of stealing as the primary offense, but eighty-three had been 
guilty of sex immorality. Some of these differences may be 
fairly easily explained. In their earlier years, boys are allowed 
much greater freedom from supervision than are girls, and as 
a result a much smaller number of little girls appear before the 
juvenile court than of little boys. Also, boys are brought before 
the court on much less provocation than are girls and as a result 
of this tendency to shelter girls from the disgrace associated 
with a court hearing, they seldom appear until they have com¬ 
mitted some comparatively serious offense and it is imperative 
that active measures be taken to improve the situation. The 
average age of the boys is approximately thirteen years, and 
there are more thirteen-year-old boys than any others appearing 
in the group of delinquents. The average age of the girls is 
roughly fifteen years, approximately two years greater than 
that of the boys. However, there are far more sixteen-year-old 
girls in the delinquent group than of any other age. 
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Table 3.—Distribution op Delinquent Children According to 
Chronological Age 

Boys Girls 



1 

4 

yrs. 

. 1 

7 “ 

1 

8 

£ £ 

. 1 

8 “ 

4 

9 

£ £ 

. 1 

Q tt 

in 

10 

£ £ 

. 2 

in «« 

a 

11 

C £ 

. 2 

n “ 


12 

£ £ 

. 2 

12 li 

. 12 

13 

c c 

. 5 

13 “ 

17 

14 

£ £ 

. 10 

14- il ‘ 

12 

15 

£ £ 

. 11 

15 “ 

10 

16 

£ £ 

. 25 

16 

10 

17 

£ £ 

. 19 

17 lt 

9 

18 

£ £ 

. 15 

18 “ 

1 

19 

£ £ 

.- 7 

IQ “ 

1 

20 

£ £ 

. 1 

25 “ 

1 

21 

£ £ 

. 1 

26 “ 

1 

23 

£ £ 

o 



24 

£ £ 

. 1 

Total. 

. 98 

31 

£ £ 

. 1 


Total. 107 


Table 4.—Distribution op Delinquent Children According to 
Mental Age 


Boys 

2 yrs. 


6 “ 

7 “ 

8 “ 
9 “ 

10 “ 
11 “ 
12 “ 
15 “ 
18 “ 
f tt 


Girls 


1 5 yrs. 1 

2 6 “ . 1 

3 7 (( 4 

4 8 “ 3 

7 9 1 e 15 

16 10 “ .. 16 

17 11 “ 26 

26 12 “ . 18 

9 15 “ 21 

10 18 “ . 2 

2 - 

1 Total . 107 


Total 


98 
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No. 
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No. 

28 

26 

24 

9 9 


20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 




i 



Mental 1 2 3 4 5 (I 7 8 0 1,0 u 12 15 18 

age 

Graph 3. Distribution of doliiicjutuit boys according to mental it.j 2 £* i ** 
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Graph 9. (\miparisim <>!' mental a tut chrmtoU.peul at'ra of <l<‘Um[uciit boya. 

Mftttul iiK*\ OofO’tl litii*. 
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Measurement of intelligence by the Bind scale , Inspection 
of the preceding tables and graphs brings out several rather 
striking facts. In the ease of both boys and girls, the mental 
age is lower than the chronological age, and in both groups there 
are more delinquent children having a menial age ot eleven 
years than any other. This is a mental age about whieh there 
is considerable debate, and. not a lew eunservative persons teel 
that a child having this mental age, no matter how much older 
he is according to chronological age, should not be considered 
as being actually feeble-minded, it is probably true that there 
are individuals who are not abort 1 eleven years, in mental age 
who are not feeble-minded in any sense. Occasionally speeial 
factors enter in, such as marked lack of normal educational 
opportunities, or lack of fluency in the use til Hngli.sh, this 
latter difficulty showing in foreign-born persons or even in 
American-born children when a foreign language is spoken in 
the home. 

There is another type of casts found ofteuer in agrieultoral 
districts than in cities, in which tin* ability to think in ah U met 
terms is very poorly developed. Persons of this \\ pc max be 
physically vigorous and capable of managing their affairs in a 
foresighted way, while decidedly below t ho average in I heir 
ability to acquire book knowledge. They are usually tie* d*» 
scendants of generations who have lived by using flour hands 
rather than their wits; thus with an innate taek of interest in 
school work, if not an actual distaste for it, tlm\ fail to profit 
by scholastic training and remain dunces throughout their school 
course. Alqng practical lines, however, ami in the particular 
directions in which their interests extend, flag show marked 
ability and keenness. But such eases m those are unusual and 
stand out from the group of really defeetive persons beean of 
the peculiar features which have been mentioned. 

As a rule the child brought up under average eonditions, 
who has a mental age of only eleven years after hnxing attained 
a chronological age of fifteen years or more, is a defective person 
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as judged by other standards than the Binet scale alone. A 
good many of these children are very deceptive in their appear¬ 
ance of intelligence and under favorable circumstances they may 
never stand out from the rest of society as being abnormal. 
They are, however, distinctly below the average in all kinds of 
ability, and are peculiarly unable to adapt themselves to trying 
or unusual circumstances. They make up to a considerable 
extent the great body of incompetents, often become vicious and 
criminal, and form a large part of those groups who are in 
chronic need of aid from public charities, or who fill the alms¬ 
houses, jails and prisons of this country. The fact that a few 
of them under favorable conditions seem to be able to look after 
themselves without special care, does not make the class as a 
whole any the less dangerous, and it seems obvious that for most 
of them the exercise of full personal liberty should be limited 
in some way if they are to be supervised in anything like an 
adequate manner. They must always be regarded as potentially 
anti-social and should be taken in charge by the state at as early 
an age as possible. If this were done in a wise and humane way, 
it would probably do away with a great deal of petty crime and 
would diminish to a great extent the number of women becoming 
prostitutes. The group of children, then, having a mental age 
of eleven years and retarded more than four years mentally, 
will, in this paper, be included in the moron group. Those 
children with a mental age of twelve years who are retarded 
more than four years are classified as defective, but are not 
considered feeble-minded. Those children with a mental age 
of fifteen years or over have in every case been regarded as 
having normal intelligence. This terminology and method of 
classification is in the main in accordance with that described 
by B. B. Huey 2 and Henry H. Goddard. 3 

2 Huey, E. B., Backward and feeble-minded children. Baltimore, "War¬ 
wick and York, 1912, pp. 4-10. 

3 Goddard, H. H., Feeble-mindedness; its causes and consequences. New 
York, Macmillan, 1914, pp. 4-6. 
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Table 6.—Diagnosis of Delinquent Children as Graded by the 
Binet Scale 


Idiot . 1 

Imbecile . 5 

Moron . 69 

Defective . 14 

Backward . 50 

Normal . 64 

Precocious . 1 

1 (Insane) . 1 

Total. 205 


Of the whole group of two hundred and five cases, seventy- 
five have been graded as feeble-minded, a proportion of 
approximately 32 per cent, this percentage including those cases 
indicated in table 6, as idiots, imbeciles and morons. Of those 
referred to as defective, some will probably deteriorate and 
finally fall into the class of children actually feeble-minded, and 
in the backward group a considerable proportion will almost 
certainly fail to develop normally and will later have to be 
regarded as feeble-minded persons. Those children having 
normal intelligence as estimated by the Binet scale are interest¬ 
ing, indeed puzzling. Of this number comparatively few can 
be regarded as average children. Thirteen out of a total of 
sixty-five, or 20 per cent, seem quite normal and apparently 
have become delinquent only because exposed to especially un¬ 
favorable conditions or because of a marked lack of the super¬ 
vision and training which falls to the lot of the average child. 
The delinquency in these cases might almost be considered acci¬ 
dental, as something from which the child could have been 
protected with little difficulty. For these children it is only 
necessary to provide favorable surroundings, and good results 
may be hoped for. But as to the rest, the problem is a different 
one. All of these have manifested, either because of innate 
tendencies or because of long-continued bad environment, serious 
defects of character. It is undoubtedly true that had they been 
placed in favorable conditions, many of these children would 
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at the present time to all intents anti purposes have been normal. 
It is a most unfortunate thing, that those ehildren with bad 
hereditary tendeneies, who have the greatest, need of careful 
moral and mental training, and who should he protected both 
from mental anti physical excesses, should be those who are most 
exposed to moral ami physical dangers. if is such individuals 
as these who represent the first stages on the downward road 
t 0W artl mental disease, who are responsible for much of the 
erime which is committed, ami who become the parents of true 
defectives. 

Limitations to use of Itinet seale. Table 7 suggests the limi¬ 
tations to the use of the liiuet. seale as the only method of 
examination. Surely nothing could be more absurd or mis¬ 
leading than to regard as normal the group of ehildren here 
tabulated, simply because, according to the intelligence seale, 
they have a normal or at least approximately normal mental age. 


TAHLE 7, DEUN'qt’KNT PUU.WtEN UfUUKU AH NOKMAh tIV THE 
Bsnet Be ape 


Apparently normal in every nay 
Persistently immoral sevunlly 
(j one rally irresponsible 
<’oustItufioually psyrhopathir 
Uullty of inveterate thieving 
Obsessed with ll'tinth rl hkI 
Perverted sexually 
Wantonly eruel 
Insane (now In asylum > 


13 

14 
13 

8 

7 

5 

:t 

1 

i 


Total 


■m 


Bind, himself, in tin* use of his seale, made no pretense of 
dealing with all sides of a complex nature, am 1 though this 
system of tests furnishes a surprising variety of information, 
it nevertheless gives far from the whole story. First of all, it is 
necessary to know wind opportunit ies a child has had in his 
own home and neighborhood. Then hereditary tendencies must 
be taken into consideration. And perhaps most important ot 
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all, it is necessary to understand the child’s point of view, his 
attitude toward persons and things, and his emotional response 
to his experiences and to situations which he is called upon to 
meet. A careful interpretation of even such simply conducted 
tests as those in the Binet scale gives some information along all 
of these lines, but not nearly enough. In the actual administra¬ 
tion of tests made in this study, the method of examination which 
has given most satisfaction has been the use of the Binet scale 
as modified by Henry H. Goddard, supplemented by a large 
number of tests designed to emphasize some points which the 
Binet tests merely touch upon and to test more thoroughly such 
complex faculties as persistence, interest, judgment and ability 
to make more or less complicated associations. The Binet scale 
has one very important point in its favor ,* it gives a definite and 
communicable finding. In making use of the results of mental 
examinations of delinquent children it is necessary that the 
reports be made intelligible to those officials who finally rule 
as to the child’s further care. The terms mental age and 
retardation are easily made clear to anyone, which is a great 
advantage ; but when these tests are used indiscriminately the 
results may be and often are misleading, and the whole system 
may work to the detriment of the child and of the scale itself, 
by creating impressions which are not justifiable. 

Employments of delinquent children .—The occupations under 
which these children can be grouped, to a large extent fall into 
a few important classes. More children are still in school than 
are employed in any other way, eighty-six, or 42 per cent, being 
school children. Fifty, or 24 per cent, are not employed in any 
remunerative way even though they are out of school. The paid 
occupations in which these children have been engaged are simi¬ 
lar, requiring no previous training and but little intelligence. 
Thirty-four, or approximately 17 per cent, are engaged in domes¬ 
tic service. This large proportion of delinquent children, nearly 
all girls, employed as domestic servants does not necessarily 
point to this as an undesirable occupation, or as one which by 
its very nature contributes to delinquency. Domestic service 
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Table 8.—Occupations in which Delinquent Children have been 

Engaged 


Schoolchild . 

Without employment . 

Domestic servant . 

Factory worker . 

Housewife . 

Cashier . 

Newsboy . 

Laborer . 

Messenger . 

Saleswoman .. 

Wagon-boy . 

Cashgirl .. 

Prize-fighter . 

Telephone operator . 

Stockgirl .. 

Clerk in ice-cream parlor 

Candy packer . 

Gardener's helper . 

Office boy . 

Comptometer- operator ... 

Multigrapher . 

Of unknown occupation .. 


86 

50 

34 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Total 


205 


is almost the only occupation by means of which an untrained, 
often sadly incompetent girl can obtain for herself food and a 
comfortable room. For girls who are at best capable of doing 
only routine work and who are not trained to do that, there is no 
other alternative than housework; many of the girls themselves 
admit that they dislike this work, but cannot in any other way 
earn enough to live. The problem of training incompetent indi¬ 
viduals to some useful employment and of providing employment 
for them, is one whose solution has been attempted only in a 
small way, though the need of effective measures for looking 
after these individuals is a very pressing one. At the present 
time it is a pitiful reflection on the inadequacy of relief meas¬ 
ures, that so many charitable agencies and penal institutions find 
it necessary to regard the marriage of a delinquent girl, even 
though she may be known to be mentally defective, as the best 
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possible solution of the problem of her wise. This may relieve 
present conditions to a slight extent ; it at least transfers the 
legal responsibility in most eases to other shoulders; hut the 
situation will have to be faeed by another generation, if not by 
this one, and the problem will not be easier to s.dvc because of 
years of delay and shortsightedness in dealing with it. If 
defective-delinquent girls marry, they will probably marry pri¬ 
sons like themselves. This seems to he a social law tor whieh 
much evidence can be found. Their children will in all prole 
ability be at least as defective as themselves, and in another 
generation the whole situation will not have improved but will 
almost certainly have become more serious. 
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Table 9.—Condition - or Parents or lin.i-m i - r Ciui.rut •. 

Both parents inefficient .. ■ tut 

Both parents normal... .. . 

Both parents unknown.. ... ,4 a 


One parent inefficient, the other unknown .1 

Mother normal, father Inefficient t'l 

Bather inefficient, mot Inn* insane It 

Father inefficient, mother neurotie , 

Mother normal, father insane. » 

Father normal, mother inefficient ,, I 

Both parents neurotic . t 

Both parents insane tl ,,, , J 

Father normal, mother insane ... 1 

Mother normal, father neurotie ,, . , t 

Mother inefficient, father eccentric , , t 


:*o;« 


Total 
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Table 10. —Occupations op Parents op Delinquent Children 

Father 


Laborer . 12 

Carpenter . 10 

Gang-foreman . 5 

Cook . 5 

Teamster . 5 

Stevedore . 4 

Fruit-peddler . 4 

Stationary engineer . 4 

Physician . 3 

Longshoreman . 3 

Janitor . 3 

Chiropodist . 2 

Horse-trader . 2 

Painter . 2 

Machinist . 2 

Fireman . 2 

Candy-factory hand. 2 

Tailor . 2 

Night watchman . 2 

Restaurant manager . 2 

Mattress-maker . 2 

Boiler-maker . 1 

Post-office clerk. 1 

Bartender. 1 

Car-oiler . 1 

Real-estate agent . 1 

Stock accountant. 1 

Gambler . 1 

Plaster-of-Paris statue maker.. 1 
Proprietor of bakery and 

ehophouse. 1 

Tinner . 1 

Metal-roofer . 1 

Housewife . 118 

Servant by the day. 11 

Laundry-worker . 8 

‘ 1 Practical 7 ’ nurse . 3 

Manager of boarding-house .... 2 

Factory hand . 2 

Telephone operator . 1 

Paper-seller . 1 

Solicitor . 1 

Waitress. 1 


Electrician . 1 

Furniture merchant . 1 

Old-clothes man . 1 

Musician . 1 

Gardener . 1 

Balloon-maker . 1 

Travelling salesman . 1 

Piano-tuner . 1 

Architect . 1 

Waiter . 1 

Night-starter (ferry) . 1 

Cobbler . 1 

Candy-seller at theatre. 1 

Miner’s helper . 1 

Marble-worker. 1 

Police officer . 1 

Stationary fireman . 1 

Civil engineer . 1 

Cabinet-maker . 1 

Soldier . 1 

Dyer and cleaner. 1 

Promoter . 1 

Special policeman . 1 

Horse-trainer. 1 

Iron-moulder . 1 

Porter . 1 

Owner of cigar stand. 1 

Tanner . 1 

No occupation . 7 

Occupation unknown . 81 

Total . 205 

Mother 

Trained nurse . 1 

Chambermaid . 1 

Dyer and cleaner. 1 

Milliner .1. 1 

Real-estate dealer . 1 

No occupation . 1 

Occupation unknown . 51 

Total . 205 
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the types of parents of the delinquent children who have been 
studied. The term inefficient has been used of persons who are 
distinctly below normal, either in character or intelligence or 
both, persons who must he considered social failures. They 
may be well-meaning in every way, but unable to cope with 
situations at all complex; or they may be vicious and degenerate 
as well as incompetent. This group includes the drunken, im¬ 
moral, generally shiftless and worthless individuals who seem 
often to recognize no responsibility, and who would be unable 
to bear it were it recognized. Of the total number of delinquent 
children, ninety-two, or 45 per cent, have both parents inefficient. 
Without doubt many of these parents are mentally defective and 
are of the same type as the children, having probably a mental 
age of eleven years or even less. Only thirty-three, or 16 per 
cent, of the delinquent children have both parents normal, as 
far as can be ascertained. 

Table 11.— Financial Status op Families op Delinquent Children 


Dependent on public aid 

Children in institutions. 39 

Children whose families are in chronic need of aid. 15 

Children in foster-homes. 5 

Widows ^-pension cases . 3 

Total . 62 

Independent of public aid 

Children with poverty in homes.. 47 

Children with vicious homes. 44 

Children with brutal parents. 1 

Children with good homes. 49 

Insufficient data. 2 

Total . 143 


Presence or absence of parents .—Table 12 shows the number 
of cases in which one parent is absent from the home either 
because of death or desertion. This tabulation takes into 
account only the fact of the presence* or absence of one or both 
of the parents, entirely without regard to the character of the 
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the mother when left alone is more helpless, largely tor tinaneml 
reasons, than is the father, lienee the ehildren laek inure of Un¬ 
necessary supervision than when the fattier is h*ft alone, the 
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table 12, where the parents are not living together. of the; 
families, thirty-one in all, ten parents have been divntved an 
the rest have voluntarily separated, or one parent has desertn 
Nativity of parents.— Of the parents of the delinquent an 
the dependent children, tabulations have been made <d' the pine 
of birth, and the results compared with tin.rrespondimr tv 
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Native-born of native parentage ;u 

Native-born of mixed parental*H 

Native-born of foreign parent age \\ 

Foreign-born of foreign parentage l:j 

Parentage unknown . t 


tme 
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Native-born of native parentage •<j ^ t 
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Table 18.—Native Country of Foreign-born Parents of 
Delinquent Children 

Both parents born in 

Italy . 22 

Ireland. 12 

Germany . 9 

France . 4 

England . 3 

Portugal . 3 

Austria . 3 

Russian Poland . 2 

Pussia . 2 

Spain . 2 

Mexico . 1 

Porto Pico . 1 

Norway . 1 

Canada . 1 

Sweden. 1 

Both parents foreign, but from different count- 

tries . 16 

Total . 83 

Table 19.—Native Country of Foreign-born Parents of 
Dependent Children 

Both parents born in 

Italy . 12 

Spain . 8 

France . 7 

Ireland . 5 

Germany . 3 

Porto Pico . 3 

Chile . 2 

Mexico . 2 

Hawaii . 2 

Portugal . 1 

Pussia . 1 

Both parents foreign but from different coun¬ 
tries . 11 


Total 


57 
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Table 20.— Number op Dependent and Delinquent Children in San 
Francisco Relative to Total Population op Foreign 
Parentage, or Foreign-born 


Population of San Francisco 
foreign-born or of foreign parentage 

Ireland . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

England .. 

Sweden . 

France . 

Canada . 

Russia .. 

Austria . 

Scotland . 

Norway .. 

Denmark. 

Switzerland . 

Greece . 

Finland . 

Mexico . 

Australia . 

Hungary . 

Spain . 

Wales . 

Portugal . 

Holland. 

All others . 


Delinquents Dependents 


54,413 

12 

5 

48,890 

9 

3 

27,124 

22 

12 

14,050 

3 

~ 

9,736 

1 

.. 

8,931 

4 

7 

8,073 

1 

.. 

6,825 

4 

1 

‘ 6,315 

3 

.. 

5,240 

.. 

.. 

4,735 

1 

- 

4,243 

.. 

.. 

3,832 

.. 


2,274 

.. 

~ 

1,846 

.. 

.. 

1,763 

1 

2 

1,347 

.. 

- 

1,247 

.. 

~ 

1,170 

2 

8 

693 

.. 

.. 

570 

3 

1 

500 

.. 

.. 

24,350 

17 

18 


Total 


238,167 83 57 


conditions found among the immigrants often continue among 
persons born in this country. In nearly all of our large cities 
there are whole districts where the population, though made up 
to a large extent of persons born in the United States, still 
continues to use its own language, the social condition here re¬ 
sembling that under which they lived in their own country rather 
than that commonly found in this. These groups, though Amer¬ 
ican-born, are still unassimilated immigrants; this difficulty of 
nationality is one which cannot be overlooked in working with 
them. A rather striking thing in tables 14 and 15 is the small 
proportion of delinquents and dependents found in the group of 
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Table ^1. Data of Table 20 Restated as Ratios to the Total Groups 


Country 

Ireland . 

Total, foreign 
derived population 
of San Francisco 
. 998 

Delinquent 

.145 

.109 

.265 

.036 

Germany . 

Italy . 

.205 

n a 

England . 

Sweden . 

041 

France . 

. 03g 

.012 

.048 

Canada . 

034 

Bussia . 

0 9 9 

.012 

.048 

.036 

Austria . 

097 

Scotland . 

. . 0g9 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

.019 

. 028 

.012 

Switzerland . 

Greece . 

.016 

01 0 


Finland. 

OOQ 


Mexico . 

007 

.012 

Australia .... 

006 

Hungary . 

Spain . 

.005 

00^ 

.024 

Wales . 

OOQ 

Portugal ... 

Holland . 

009 

.036 

All others ... 


.205 


Dependent 

.088 

.053 

.2X1 


.123 


.017 


.035 


.140 


.017 


.316 


Total 


1-000 1.000 1.000 


foreign-born persons, and the comparatively large number of de¬ 
pendents and of delinquents in the group of native-born of 
foreign or mixed parentage. This may in part be explained by 
the fact that the larger number of foreign-born persons are above 
the age at which they would come before the juvenile court when 
first admitted to this country, so that the number of foreign-born 
juvenile delinquents would not represent the correct proportion 
of delinquency actually occurring in the foreign-born popula¬ 
tion. However, the proportions of dependents and delinquents 
m each foreign nationality as compared with the population of 

that foreign nationality in San Francisco, correspond rather 
closely. 
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As has already been pointed out, the number of eases avail- 

able for this study is not sufficient to make the results conclusive, 
though they agree on the whole with eonelusionx ol other investi¬ 
gators. As regards the different nationalities represented, the 
most striking single faet brought out is the comparatively large 
number of Italians having dependent and delinquent ehildren. 
More ehildren of Italian parentage art* delinquent than of any 
other, whereas, relative to the number of population, Italy is 
third on the list as determined by the thirteenth baited States 
Census, and far below either Germany or Ireland. (See table 
17.) This result tends to eonhrm the idea, already emumon, that 
the Italians as they are now earning into this country that is, 
from southern Italy and Sicily are on the whole undesirable 
additions to the population. An interesting faet with regard 
to Germany is brought out by enmpariug the pereentage of 
delinquent ehildren with that of the dependents. Approxi 
mutely II per emit of the total number of delinquent ehildren 
an* the ehildren of German horn parents, while only 2 pm* eeut 
of tin* dependents an* of German parentage. In the east* of 
the Italians, on tin* other hand, tin* percentages iudieating d<* 
linqueney and dependents art* mueli more nearU equal. These 
facts would suggest that tin* diftieulty witli tin* Italian group is 
a rather marked inability to eupe with tie* situation met in eity 
life, whereas with the Germans this difficulty is not prominent, 
The delinqueney of the Italians may be purely secondary, due 
to their laek of adaptability to trying eomiitions, whereas in tin* 
east* of tin* Germans other factors enter in, 

KnI'ironmntt of delinquent child rt n. Table 22, showing the 
environment of delinquent ehildren, judged neeordiug to the 
scheme previously described (see pp, 9 f?J, shows that in tin* 
vast majority of eases the surroundings in whieh these unfur 
tunatc ehildren have developed have been vers far from desir 
utile. Of the two hundred and five delinquent ehildren, only 
forty'Seven, or 22 per eeut, have had such an environment as 
falls to the lot of the average ehild. Sixty or 29 per cent, have 
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Table 22. —Environment of Delinquent DmurnKN: <'asks rxntftt Kj 


Environment always good ... 47 2U r r 

Environment always bad.............................. till 

Environment always unsatisfactory....... .. IK 4U r r 

Environment unknown .............................. . . 4 Ufe 

Total . 207* ItUKr 


grown up in positively vicious surroundings* while ninrty-fm 
or 45 per cent, have had surroundings which wort* nut .sat inti 
tory, though they were not actually vicious. The problem 
the unsuccessful home, therefore, is seen to loom l artsy in t 
whole problem of delinquency. Heredity in probably the t 
portant factor in the production of actual feeble mimhulinw, h 
in the causation of delinquency, environment is as Jarfjy u fact 
as heredity if not a larger one. It has been well sai«t tli 
heredity gives the plasticity of the substance, environment t 
mould into which it is poured, lienee, shut it is roeognw 
that the development of the moral sense depends to a large i 
gree on the early training and environment, it must also 
agreed that much of juvenile delinquency is directly the re..< 
of a defective environment. To he sure, defective or marked 
abnormal parents could hardly give their children normal hone 
so that, in very many eases, the children with bad heredifm 
tendencies are also subjected to the worst passible surroumtim 
That they themselves should he abnormal is the only possili 
outcome. 
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SPECIAL STUDY OF THE GROUP OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

The next group to be considered will be the group of depen¬ 
dent children. Of the total number of children coming to the 
clinic, one hundred and thirty-three were dependent to a large 
extent on public aid. These children were for the most part 
referred to the clinic by public agencies, the great majority 
coming from the associated charities 7 organizations and the 
juvenile courts. The following table shows the distribution of 
dependent children according to the agencies interested in their 
care. The dependent children, as a whole, are probably less 

Table 23. —Agencies Referring Dependent Children to the Clinic,* 
Number of Cases 


Associated Charities . 56 

Juvenile Court .=.. 35 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. 13 

Catholic Humane Bureau. 7 

University of California Hospital. 5 

Pacific Hebrew Orphanage. 4 

Widows ’ Pension Bureau. 2 

Children’s Home Society. 2 

Children ’s Hospital . 2 

Protestant Orphan Asylum. 1 

People’s Place (Social Settlement). 1 

Nurses’ Settlement . 1 

Hebrew Board of Relief. 1 

State Children’s Visitor. 1 

McKinley Orphanage . 1 

School . 1 

Total. 133 


Table 24. —Sex of Dependent Children 


Boys . 66 

Girls . 67 

Total. 133 
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representative of dependency than are the delinquents; it is 
therefore likely that in some instances the conclusions will be 
less accurate for the dependent cases. The larger number of 
these children are the children of parents who are almost con¬ 
tinuously in need of aid from public agencies. However, a 
goodly number has been sent from orphanages and home-finding 
agencies and it has been gratifying to note a growing tendency 
on the part of such institutions to demand that a child, before 
being placed for adoption, shall have a clean bill of mental and 
physical health. This policy can hardly fail to increase the 


confidence of the public in the child-placing agencies and will 
perhaps also increase the number of careful and conscientious 
persons who will be willing to undertake the great responsibility 
of caring for dependent children in good homes. 

Age of dependent children .—The average age of the depen¬ 
dent children is, as would be expected, less than that of the 
delinquents, and it is unfortunately true that as they grow older 
a certain proportion of the dependents, especially those whose 
parents are continuously in need of public aid and whose homes 


Table 25.—Distribution of Dependent Children According to 
Chronological Age 


Boys 

4 yrs. 

5 “ . 

6 ff . 

7 “ . 

8 “ . 

9 “ . 

10 “ . 

11 “ . 

12 “ . 

13 “ . 

14 £f . 

15 “ . 

18 “ . 


2 

3 

5 

6 
8 

4 

5 

4 
9 

5 

6 
7 
2 


Total 


66 


Girls 

5 yrs. 

6 “ . 

7 “ . 

8 “ . 

9 “ . 

10 <£ . 

11 <£ . 

12 1 { 

13 “ . 

14 “ . 

15 “ . 

16 “ .. 

17 “ . 

25 “ . 

36 " _ 


o 

2 

2 

3 

6 

7 

7 

8 
8 

11 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Total 


67 
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Table 26.—Distribution of Dependent Children According to 
Mental Age 


1 yr.... 

4 yrs- 

5 “ . 

6 “ . 


Boys 


1 yr.— 
3 yrs.. 


Girls 


7 

11 

. 11 

6 

t i 

8 

i e 

. 5 

7 

11 

9 

it 

. 10 

8 

i ( 

10 

11 

. 12 

9 

(t 

11 

i i 

. 9 

10 

( t 

12 

i e 

. 3 

11 

i i 

15 

(t 

9 

12 

( i ' 

f 


. 1 

15 

( t 


Total. 

. 66 


Total. 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 
9 

12 

5 

16 
. 8 
2 
1 


are not satisfactory, will become delinquent and will later be 
included in that group of dependents who are also delinquent. 
The average age of the dependent boys is ten years and of the 
dependent girls twelve years. The difference in age of the 
sexes may be accounted for, at least in part, by the fact that 
it is easier for young boys to become self-supporting than it is 
for girls; hence the boy falls-out of the group of dependents 
more easily and at an earlier age than the girl. 

Chronological and mental ages compared .—The average men¬ 
tal age of the dependent children is almost the same for both 
boys and girls, being a little over eight years. A comparison 
of the mental with the chronological age shows that the average 
mental age of the boys is two years less than the average chrono¬ 
logical age, while the average mental age of the girls is four 
years less than the chronological age. This would indicate, in 
at least this group of dependent children, that the girls are on 
the whole more backward than the boys. This may be par¬ 
tially explained by the fact that the boys as a group are younger 
and, as a result, defect does not show itself as clearly as it may 
in later years. The fact, too, that the boys are more likely 
than the girls to be held as delinquent on small provocation 
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would tend to make a larger number of the boys appear in the 
group of delinquents, where the average chronological age of 
the boys is greater than in the dependent group. It not 
infrequently occurs that, in the families where the girls are 


No. 



Graph 8. Mental age of dependent boys and girls. 

Boys, solid line. 

Girls, dotted line. 


No. 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 


0 

Age 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Over 18 

Graph 9. Chronological age of dependent boys and girls. 

Boys, solid line. 

Girls, dotted line. 



dependent, there may be boys even younger who already have 
delinquency records in the juvenile court. The following table 
gives the diagnosis of the dependent children when classified 
according to the Binet scale. 
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Table 27.—Diagnosis op the Dependent Children Graded by the 
Binet Scale 


Boys 


Idiot . 1 

Imbecile . 0 

Moron . 13 

Defective . 4 

Backward. 21 

Normal . 26 

$ . 1 

Total. 66 


Girls 


Idiot . 1 

Imbecile . 6 

Moron . 13 

Defective . 1 

Backward . 27 

Normal . 19 

Total. 67 


Delinquent and dependent children compared. —By means of 
graphs 10 to 13 inclusive, it is easy to compare, with respect to 
mental and chronological age, the delinquent and the dependent 
children making up this study. These curves show clearly that 
as the chronological age increases the number of delinquents in¬ 
creases very rapidly. The number of dependent children over 
fourteen years of age is comparatively small, whereas the larger 
number of delinquents are more than fourteen years old. It is 
known that, to a considerable extent, the delinquents have been 
recruited from the ranks of the dependents and that in reality 
many of the delinquents are simply dependents grown older. 
The group of delinquent children may be subdivided into the 
two divisions, those who have always been largely dependent on 
outside aid and those who have come from homes which have 
been financially independent. Of the two hundred and five 
delinquent children, sixty-two are also dependent and could 
be included in the dependency group except for the special fact 
of their delinquency. The table giving the diagnosis of the 
dependent children as classified according to the Binet scale 
shows that for both boys and girls thirty-five, or 26 per cent, are 
actually feeble-minded, forty-five, or 34 per cent, are normal, 
and the rest, fifty-three, or 40 per cent, are on the border-line 
between the normal and the feeble-minded, with a certainty that 
a considerable number will not develop to adult years in a 
normal manner. These dependent children form an exceedingly 
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No. 



Graph 10. Mental ages of dependent and of delinquent boys. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 


No. 



age 

Graph 11. Chronological ages of dependent and of delinquent boys. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 
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No. 



age 

Graph 12. Mental ages of dependent and of delinquent girls. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 

No. 



age 

Graph 13. Chronological ages of dependent and of delinquent girls. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 
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Table 28.—Mental Status of Dependent Children 


Feeble-minded, including one insane. 35 26% 

Backward or defective. 53 40% 

Normal or precocious. 45 34% 


Total . 133 100% 


Table 29.—Mental Status of Delinquent Children 


Feeble-minded, including one insane 

Backward or defective. 

Normal or precocious. 


Total 



76 

37% 

64 

31% 

65 

32% 

205 

100% 

CD 

Normal or 

precocious 

unnn 

Backward or 
defective 

■ 

Feeble-minded 
(including 
one insane) 


Graph 14. Mental status of dependent children. 



□ 


Normal or 
precocious 


urn 


Backward or 
defective 


Feeble-minded 
(including- 
one insane) 


Graph 15. Mental status of delinquent children. 
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important social group. There are many of them at present and 
their number is not likely to become smaller. The problem of 
caring for them is a serious one and it is quite obvious that no 
means should be overlooked for its solution both in the interests 
of the children and of society. More than half, as the above 
percentages show, require special care, and a failure to provide 
this necessary care must be followed by disastrous consequences. 
None of this particular group has as yet been seriously delin¬ 
quent, but there is a strong probability that a good many will 
become delinquent if not cared for in a far-sighted manner. 
Surely the feeble-minded can never be held morally responsible; 
and the best policy, and in the end the most economical one, yrill 
be to make a close study of this class of children and to provide 
for them during the rest of their lives, that they may never 
become more dangerous or unhappy than they are at present. 

Parents of dependent children .—The study of the parents 
of the dependent children is fully as instructive as is that of 

Table 30. —Classification of Dependent Children According to 
Types of Parents 

Both parents inefficient. ^ 

Both parents unknown. 18 

Bather insane, mother inefficient. 4 

Bather inefficient, mother insane. 

Bather inefficient, mother neurotic. 1 

Both parents neurotic. ^ 

Bather normal, mother inefficient. 8 

Mother normal, father inefficient. 12 


Both parents normal. 


Table 31.— Classification of Dependent Children, Spiowing 
Extent of Dependency 

Children in institutions.-. 89 

Children from families in constant need of aid. 55 

Children of widows receiving widows ’ pension. 20 

Children in foster-homes... 19 


Total 


133 
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m Both parents 
unknown 


I - 1 One parent 

l . - » normal 

_ One parent 

ms ablormal tlie 

other unknown 

□ Both parents 
normal 


Graph 17. Proportions of normal and abnormal parents in the group of 
delinquent children. 
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the parents of the delinquents. Results here again tend to show 
that the two groups of dependents and delinquents are not 
fundamentally very different. There is in the dependent group 
a somewhat larger proportion of children having both parents 
abnormal, but otherwise the tables and graphs are strikingly 
alike. (See graphs 16 and 17.) The following tables indicate 
the types of the parents of the dependent children according to 
the scheme which was used for the delinquents. 

Family status of dependents.— Table 34 shows that the father 
is absent from the home in a much larger number of instances 
than is the mother. This would of course be expected, since the 
father is the usual bread-winner and his death or desertion would 
in most cases at once render the family dependent. 

Table 34. —Family Status op Dependent Children, According to 
Presence or Absence of Parents 

Both parents living and together. 29 

Both parents dead or unknown. 19 

Father living, mother dead or unknown. 19 

Father dead or unknown, mother living. 41 

Mother at home, deserted by father. 13 

Father at home, deserted by mother. 3 

Deserted by both parents. 7 

Condition of parents unknown. 2 

Total . 133 


Table 35.—Parents not Living Together 

Divorced . 

Separated . 18 

Total . 23 

Table 36.—Family Condition of Dependent Children Relative to the 
Presence or Absence of Parents 


Both parents 'living and together. 29 22 % 

One or both parents dead or away from home. 102 77% 

Condition of parents unknown. 2 1% 

Total . I 33 100% 
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Table 37,-Fahily to* op Delink, Chzlbren Bela TI ye to the 
Presence or Absence op Parents 
Both parents living and together 71 

2! ", b ° th / arentS d6ad 0r *»» 1= 131 
Condition of parents unknown. 3 


Total 


205 


35% 

64% 

1 % 

100 % 



Cne or both parents 
■H dead or away 
from home 


f" I Both parents living 
- - and together 


f]|I ff] Condition of parents 
1 u unknown 


presence or absence of one or both par^ts! 



One or both parents 
dead or away 
from home 


I-1 Both parents living 

u . J and together 


Condition of parents 
unknown 


Uraph 19. 


P SLe°^fce^^SXS ! . re8Peet t0 the 


ipioyment of parents of dependents.—The occupations of 

™ of *• depe “ d “* **»»» « 
ne TT, * le ddin<,M " ts ’ lM t4et 

me. Unskilled occupations and those in which employ- 
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ment is of necessity irregular predominate. A larger propor¬ 
tion of the fathers of dependents are unskilled day-laborers, but 
otherwise the two tables might almost be interchanged. 


Table 38.— Occupations of Parents of Dependent Children 


Father 


Laborer . 2o 

Sationary engineer . 4 

Fruit-peddler. 3 

Carpenter . 3 

Ranch hand . 2 

Longshoreman . 2 

Street-lamp lighter . 2 

Painter . 2 

Buttonhole maker. 2 

Tin-roofer . 1 

Conductor . 1 

Builder . 1 

Shipping clerk . 1 

Paper-hanger . 1 

Stevedore . 1 

Architect . 1 

Fireman . 1 


Merchant . 1 

Teamster . 1 

Model-maker . 1 

Boiler-washer . 1 

Seller of lottery tickets. 1 

Woodcutter . 1 

Electrician . 1 

Sailor . 1 

Night watchman. 1 

“ Gentleman. 1 

Printer . 1 

Plasterer . 1 

No occupation . 1 

Occupation unknown . 67 

Total . 133 


Mother 


Housewife .-. 70 

Day-servant . 12 

Factory hand . 3 

Practical nurse . 2 

Laundry-worker . 2 

Dressmaker . 2 

Prostitute . 2 


Packing-house hand . 1 

Dancing girl . 1 

Domestic servant . 1 

Rooming-house keeper . 1 

Occupation unknown . 36 

Total. 133 


Nativity of parents .—Table 40 shows that Italy again has a 
number of individuals in the list far in excess of what she should 
have when the number of foreign-born Italians in San Francisco 
is taken into consideration. In this list Ireland is second in 
having many dependents, while Germany, which was second in 
the delinquency table, is fifth in the dependency list. This indi¬ 
cates that the Germans, at least in San Francisco, have a greater 
tendency to delinquency than to dependency and that in respect 
to delinquency they are far less desirable immigrants than in 
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respect to dependency. It must always be borne In mind, hmv 
ever, that the numbers which are being considered here are st 
small that the indications are not conclusive. 


Table 39.—Nativity of Dependent Children 


Native-born of native-born parents. 

Native-born of mixed parentage...... H 

Native-born of foreign-born parents...44 

Foreign-born of foreign-born parents.......KI 

Nativity unknown .. . 14 


Total 


Table 40.—Native Country of Foreign-born 

Italy .... 

Ireland . 

Spain . 

France . 

Germany . 

Porto Pico. 

cMie... 

Scotland. 

-Hawaii . 

Mexico . 

Fussia . 

England . " 

Sweden . 

Norway . ***»**-... 

Portugal . 

Belgium . . 

Finland . 


Parknts 


eu 

w 

14 

il 

f! 


4 

4 

4 

4 

*> 


1 

1 


Total.. 


122 


. iuvu unmenv oj dependent children.— The uuu ,u .• ,» 

environmpn+ j.i ■> T<il) 1 < showing t h o 

«.. . .. . . 

resemblance between tbe delmLw'T' mV'""," 

Most a the dependent children cmne'“1 T .. I’ 1 "''"’'"- 

homes, but a somewhat larger proportion 7 l * Uu ' U ' v >' 

—namely 34 Der cent n t + v, ? P 1 <lom, ' s h-(mi «**»<• hnmrs 
5, per cent of the dependents, „s against 23 p , r ,,, lf 
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of the delinquents. In this connection the group of delinquents 
who are also dependent has been considered separately, and of 
this group almost none come from good homes, merely 3 per cent 
of the total. 

Table 41.—Environment op Dependents 


Environment good . 45 34% 

Environment bad . 29 22% 

Environment unsatisfactory . 58 43% 

Environment unknown . 1 4% 

Total. 433 100% 

Table 42 .—Environment op Dependent-Delinquents 

Environment good . 2 3% 

Environment bad .-.-. 27 44% 

Environment unsatisfactory . 33 53% 


Total 


62 


100 % 
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Graphs 20, 21 and 22. 
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NOTES ON GROUP OF MISCELLANEOUS CASES 

This last group consists of children coming to the clinic, who 
for some reason seemed to be abnormal. They are interesting 
only as individuals or as examples of the types of children 
that are brought to a psychological clinic for some apparent 
abnormality. There were one hundred and twelve of these 
children. When graded according to the Binet scale, the results 
shown in table 43 were obtained. Those children, ranking 

Table 43. —Diagnoses of Cases According to the Binet Scale 

Idiot . I 

Imbecile . 1^ 

Moron . I 4 

Defective . 2 

Backward . 81 

Normal. ^2 

?(Insane) . 1 


Total. H 2 

according to the Binet scale as normal or approximately normal 
in respect to general intelligence, present a number of interesting 
mental, physical and neurological abnormalities. They are 
briefly summarized in table 44. 

Table 44. —Children Graded as Normal by the Binet Scale 

Normal in every respect. 7 

Neurotic and mentally unstable. 18 

Epileptic . 8 

. Given to violent fits of temper. 8 

Suffering from adenoids. 8 

Congenitally deaf . 2 

Unable to learn to spell. 1 

Choreic . 

Ill with pulmonary tuberculosis. 1 

Suffering from defective vision. 1 

Lazy and inefficient. 1 

Paralytic . 1 


Total 


42 
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Among the backward and feeble-minded children in this 
miscellaneous class there were to be found nearly as many types 
as in the so-called normal group. Among them were two epi¬ 
leptics, four paralytics, four Mongolian idiots, one hydrocephalic, 
two cretins, besides a number of children who were constitution¬ 
ally psychopathic. This whole group has been a most interest¬ 
ing one because of the number of rather unusual mental and 
nervous disorders which have been brought to the attention of 
the examiners. These children were brought in usually by their 
own parents; they came as a rule from fairly good homes, and 
because of the natural reticence on the part of the parents the 
study of the social background was not at all satisfactory. As 
individual cases, however, they have helped to make the work 
in the clinic rich in special opportunities for studying mental 
and physical abnormality. 
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children included in this stint), 4t» p»*r cent may In* considered 
definitely feeble-minded, 22 p» r o» »? backward ,»r with a detect 
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Table 47. —Defectives in Beformatory Institutions 


Institution 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, Beformatory. 

Bairway Beformatory (New Jersey) (Binet). 

Bedford Beformatory, New York (under 11 years). 

Lancaster, Massachusetts (Girls’ Reformatory). 

Lancaster, Massachusetts (50 paroled girls) . 

Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, Massachusetts 

Pentonville, Illinois, Juveniles. 

Massachusetts Beformatory, Concord. 

Newark, New Jersey, Juvenile Court. 

Elmira Beformatory . 

Geneva, Illinois (Binet) . 

Ohio Boys’ School (Binet) . 

Ohio Girls’ School (Binet) . 

Virginia, three reformatories (Binet) . 

New Jersey State Home for Girls. 

Glen Mills Schools, Pennsylvania, Girls’ Dept., about 


Percentage 

Defective 

54 

46 

80 

60 

82 

28 

40 

52 

66 

70 

89 

70 

70 

79 

75 

72 


the Binet scale. Of the total three hundred eases, one hundred 
and fifty-four, or 51 per cent, were unquestionably feeble¬ 
minded. This estimate is very conservative, for all doubtful 
cases were called normal, and it was recognized by the examiners 
that of the one hundred and thirty-five called normal “not more 
than six of the entire group seemed to have really good minds.” 
The report further states that at the Massachusetts school for 
the feeble-minded “are an equal number of women and girls, 
medically and legally certified as feeble-minded, who are of equal 
or superior mental capacity” to the above-mentioned one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five eases classed as normal. 

The report of the work of the Morals Court in Chicago gives 
the estimate that 50 per cent of women prostitutes are mentally 
defective, this conclusion being based on an investigation of the 
school grades attained by the women. 

W. H. Pyle 5 studied two hundred and forty delinquent girls 
in the State Industrial Home for Girls, in Chillieothe, Missouri. 
He made use of groups of tests for invention, free association, 

s Pyle, W. H., A study of delinquent girls, Psychological Clinic, vm, 
143-149, October, 1914. 
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memory aaid imagination, and concluded that two-thirds of the 
girls were subnormal, probably high-grade morons. He did not 
use the Binet tests, because of lack of time for the individual 
tests. 

Miss Margaret Otis, resident psychologist in the State Home 
for Girls in Trenton, New Jersey, 6 has reported the results of 
her examinations of one hundred and seventy-two of the girls 
in this institution and finds only 25 per cent “presumably 
normal.” The remaining 75 per cent are “Defective,” 30 per 
cent being ‘ ‘ Morons. ’ 1 

Dr. William Healy, of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute, 7 has examined one thousand young recidivists, by 
means of a group of tests devised by himself and Dr. Grace 
Pernald, and concludes that “about 10 per cent” of this group 
of cases are “beyond peradventure feeble-minded” and that 
67.4 are cases “that should be regarded without question as 
mentally normal.” Although Healy finds a much larger pro¬ 
portion of his young offenders normal than do most observers, 
still he concludes that “mental defect forms the largest single 
cause of delinquency to be found by correlating tendency to 
offend with characteristics of the offender.” 

Miss Emile Renz, of Columbus, Ohio, 3 has made a careful 
study of one hundred consecutive admissions to the Ohio Girls’ 
Industrial Home, all of the inmates of which had been committed 
by the court with the statement that the intellect was sound, 
with the concession made in two cases, “but not apt.” Of these 
one hundred girls, 79 per cent show more than three years 
retardation. Two of them pass the twelve-year tests and there¬ 
fore pass into the lowest stratum of normals, leaving 77 per cent 
feeble-minded, according to the Binet classification. Three 
years’ retardation is coming to be considered too little on which. 

6 Otis, Margaret, Binet tests applied to delinquent girls, Psychological 
Clinic, vn, 127-135, October, 1913. 

t Healy, William, The individual delinquent. Boston, Little, 1915, pp. 
140, 447. 

s Benz, Emile, A study of the intelligence of delinquents and the eugenic 
significance of mental defect, Training School Bulletin, xi, 37-40, May, 1914. 
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to make the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness, and if a retardation 
of four years is required, the number of feeble-minded in the 
one hundred eases drops to 58 per cent. Miss Renz considers 
that 58 per cent “represents the moderate statement, and a trust¬ 
worthy figure for theoretic purposes.” 

George S. Addams, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Cleveland, 
Ohio, 9 in a report to the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, makes a strong plea for mental examinations of 
children in the courts, emphasizing the importance of mental 
deficiency in the causation of vice and crime. He states that 
of one hundred consecutive commitments to the Boys’ Industrial 
School of Ohio, only seventeen were found normal, the balance 
being border-line, backward or defective. 

II. B. Hickman of the Indiana Boys’ School 10 tested two 
hundred and twenty-nine boys in that institution by the Binet 
scale and concluded that of the whole number “only about 
sixty-three will be able to get out and take anything like a 
normal station in society, at least forty-five will always be unfit 
for anything except institution life, and the remainder will 
always require assistance of some kind toward making their 
living. ’ ’ 

The George Junior Republic, in Freeville, New York, has 
also had to face the problem of mental deficiency in the ease of 
some of its ‘citizens.’ The fact that a few of these children had 
failed to benefit as they should have done by the methods of 
the Republic, led the Educational Department of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity to carry out, at the request of the Republic, tests of 
mental status on the more troublesome cases. As a result, a 
series of clinics was held and twenty-six of the ‘ citizens, ’ twenty 
boys and six girls, were tested according to Goddard’s revision 
of the 1911 Binet-Simon tests. 11 Of the six girls, two were 

g Addams, Geo. S., Defectives in the juvenile court, Training School 
Bulletin, xi, 49-55, June, 1914. 

io Hickman, H. B., Delinquent and criminal boys tested by the Binet 
scale, Training School Bulletin, xx, 159—165, January, 1915. 

n Jennings, H. M., and Halloek, A. L., Binet-Simon tests at the George 
Junior Republic, Jour. Pduo. Psychol., iv, 471—475, October, 1913. 
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definitely defective and two probably defective. It was con¬ 
cluded that the first two should be removed from the Republic 
and the second two should be re-tested later for signs of improve¬ 
ment. Of the twenty boys tested, three were graded as morons 
and their removal from the Republic was advised. The nest 
four were border-line cases, needing further study; the remain¬ 
ing thirteen were normal. The examiners have concluded that 
“the tests have served a real purpose in the practical admin¬ 
istration of the Freeville Republic, and it is planned that in the 
future no applicants for admission to citizenship will be received 
until their mental status has been scientifically determined. 

All the evidence points to the same conclusion: that a large 
proportion of delinquents are defective, and that the mental 
deficiency has undoubtedly exercised a large influence in the 
causation of their delinquency. An important next step in¬ 
cludes careful study of delinquents wherever they are found, 
and beyond this a study of the school population in order to 
determine as nearly as possible which of the school children 
will be clearly incapable of developing normally, and to make 
adequate plans for them before they become delinquent. If 
this is to be done successfully, the whole class of dependents 
must also be carefully studied and permanent plans must be 
made for them, so that, when they arrive at an age when state 
laws no longer provide for their maintenance, any who need 
special care or supervision can be provided for permanently. 
Measures looking toward this end will prevent many dependent 
children from becoming delinquent as soon as the rather unusual 
supervision exercised over them by the state, either in institu¬ 
tions or in boarding-homes or under the provisions of the 
Widows’ Pension Law, has been removed. 
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APPENDIX 

Sr mmary or Typioai. Cask-Historiks 

Case 2!>.~ M. •!. whs referred to tIn* Psychological Clinic by 
the maternity ward of the University Hospital, .because she 
seemed defective. It was said of her that she used such bad 
language that she could not be allowed to remain in the ward 
with the other patients. She was an unmarried woman of 
thirty-two years and had an infant a few weeks old. This 
woman’s parents had died when slit* was about seven years old 
and she was placed in an orphanage. There she remained until 
she was fifteen years old, when work was found for her in a 
private home as a domestic servant and she was discharged from 
the institution. In less than a year’s time she gave birth to 
an illegitimate child, which had a hare lip and died when three 
days old. From that time till about a year ago she supported 
herself by doing housework. Under supervision she works very 
well, but morally she is entirely irresponsible. According to 
the Binet scale she has a mental age of nine years and is 
distinctly feeble-minded. All other tests show her equally de¬ 
fective. She has already had two illegitimate children and if 
[,.ft at large, will almost certainly have more. She is assuredly 
a person who needs care and protection such as could be given 
her in the proper institution; society should find means ot 
protecting itself against such individuals. 

Case d.-J. U. <1. is a fourteen year-old girl sent, to the 
Psychological Clinic by the Associated Charities of San Fran¬ 
cisco. The father is unknown and the mother is alcoholic, and 
immoral. The mot her has also been considered ment ally detec¬ 
tive. For sis years C. (1. has been in a foster-home where she 
has received good care and training. She is now in Ihe second 
grade in school and is clearly a delectivc child. She occasionally 
has epileptic convulsions. According to the Binet scale slit 1 has 
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a mental age of eight years and will never be a normal person. 
She will never be able to support herself without a very large 
measure of supervision and should certainly not be thrown upon 
her own responsibilities at any time. Steps should be taken to 
place her in an institution for the feeble-minded before it be¬ 
comes necessary to release her from the care of the Children’s 
Agency of the Associated Charities of San Francisco. There she 
would learn to do simple, routine work, and would be protected 
during the rest of her life from the dangers to which she would 
be exposed if left at large. 

Case 39. —C. M. is a fourteen-year-old boy sent to the clinic 
by the Associated Charities. Three years ago he was taken from 
•his parents, both of whom were known to be immoral, and com¬ 
mitted to the Children’s Agency. He was at that time in an 
exceedingly bad physical condition as the result of hereditary 
syphilis, and it w r as necessary to keep him in a hospital for two 
years, receiving appropriate treatment, before it was considered 
safe to place him in a foster-home. For the past year he has 
been in a good home and has improved greatly both mentally 
and physically. According to the Binet scale he has a mental 
age of nine years with a retardation of five years. He is now 
in the third grade in school. Until a year ago this boy had never 
attended school. In spite of his great physical handicap his 
progress has been gratifying, and, although he is still far from 
normal, some further improvement is to be expected. 

Cases 40, 65, 91 and 92 .—These four children were brought 
to the clinic from one of the orphanages of San Francisco. 
N. D. and N. S. are brother and sister, as are J. J. and J. S. 
They all have the same maternal grandmother. The parents 
of N. D. and N. S. were both drunkards, and the mother 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis. N. D., an eight-year-old epi¬ 
leptic girl, is entirely irresponsible and unable to fix her 
attention on any mental work long enough to do schoolwork 
successfully. S. N., her brother, is an eleven-year-old boy appar¬ 
ently normal in every way. He is in the sixth grade in the 
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public* school, is bright and energetic, and has good native ability. 
He lias a mental age of nearly twelve years, and seems to have no 
abnormal tendencies ot any kind. 

The lather of J. J. and J. B. was a drunkard, probably 
mentally defective, and was thought to have murdered his own 
mother, though this crime was never proven against him. The 
mother of these two children was very eccentric. Bite is now 
dead. -I. J. is a fourteen-year-old girl with a mental age of 
ten rears. She is in the sixth grade in the public school and 
is quiet and obedient, though it is recognized by nearly all with 
whom she comes in contact that she is below normal. Iler 
brother, J. B., is thirteen years old with a mental age of nine 
vears. lie is only in the third grade and is regarded as markedly 
dcfectire. These four children of one grandmother, who was 
known to be exceedingly peculiar, show well the effect of bad 
hereditr. It is not possible to say, out of all the factors which 
make the heredity so bad, which are the most important. Only 
one of the four children is normal, one is epileptic, and two are 
mentally defect ire. 

Case to:i. I’. O. is a nine-year-old boy brought to the Juve¬ 
nile Court by his mother because he had tried to poison his little 
sister. He had poured off the liquid from poison llypaper and 
had given it to the child to drink. He said that he had read in 
the paper that it. would kill, and that In* had wanted to see 
what she looked like while she was dying. His mother found 
him trying to give tlie baby tin* poisoned water, and so averted 
the catastrophe. He ordinarily seemed rather fond of his sister 
and frequently played with her. 11 is mother says, however, that 
he is not affectionate and does not care much for anyone. I It* 
is small for his age and very quick and bright. According to 
the Binet scale he has a mental age of eleven years, ranking two 
years above normal. lb* has remarkable mechanical ability and 
is very fond of machinery of all kinds. The home seems good 
in every way and the parents normal. 'Phis last act. on the 
part of the hoy, however, has filled the mother with npprehen- 






sion and slit* is distinctly afraid «f what b- may ,1.. in the future. 
He is above the average in mbdlig.-im.- and m ingenuity, and 
if handled wisely may develop remarkably, This is mu- of the 
rare eases in wltieh a precocious ehild with marked ability is so 
devoid of natural feeling as to make him an ueinal im-nuee to 


those about him. 

Cmc 1 -&!.■ <>. M. is a fourteen year old girl brought to the 
Juvenile Court f<*r repeated immorality, She comes from a 
good home; both parents are m-rmaS fur as can he judged. 
For the past two years she has been rimmiur away from home 

again ami again, and is a sum. of eon.tant amt deep eom-ern 

t o her parents. They have .torn- everything in their power to 
give her normal and varied interests, hut eamiot influeuee her 
in any way. She has had music learns and ha- been plaeed in 
a gymnasium, hut nothing attract,. lor. Uee.-ntly she has grown 
morose and sullen and seems to have n«. alTVetmii for other 
members of her family. Sim m in Ho- -ve„>h grade in school, 
and has always seemed ns bright Ho- ao-r,ay girl of her age. 
Aeeording to the Itim-t seal.- -die h.m a im-ntal mm of over twelve 
vearn, ranking as normal. Tin- great trouble with this girt seems 
to he her persistent immorality, wlu.-h -,(<*• cannot plain, She 
simplv savs she eanuot help it, Wheticr -do* is to he dominated 
all her life by these abnormal impid-ms, t* >,-■ impossible to say, 
hut at the present time she should be jdooed in some institution 
where she enn he observed and where do- <*un h- protected from 


herself. 

Cum it T. *1. is » sis year >dd hoy, who was brought to 
the dinie hv Ids school teacher f-r stealing and tmtruthfnlntwt. 
It was reported that in- stole .-vein Hum* h* eonhl lay hands on, 
and eottld never he relied >>u to t»*li »h>* truth about anything. 
There are four children in the family, this 1ml being the oldest 
of the four. The fat iter e. a drunkard and ha,-. never provided 
for the needs of the family in a uPr,factory way, About twe 
years ago he deserted the mother with Her four small children 
and has not been heard of sine--, The moth. r worked for » 
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time as a telephone operator ami with the aid of relatives man¬ 
aged to look after the children. Her lot was a hard one, how¬ 
ever, and her responsibilities apparently wen 4 too much for her, 
for less than a year ago she, too, disappeared leaving the children 
with their grandmother. Bince then the whole family has been 
eared for to a considerable extent by the Associated Charities, 
for the grandmother is not financially able to look sifter them. 
All have lacked moral training and are entirely undisciplined. 
This boy seems to have developed no moral sense and to him 
there is no “mine and thine/’ lie has a mental age of seven 
years according to the hi net scab* and has good native ability 
in all direct ions, lie is affect innate ami attractive, though very 
selfish. In general intelligence he seen is rat Inn* above tin* aver¬ 
age child of his age. The boy’s greatest trouble seems to be a 
moral deficiency due very largely to lack of moral training. lie 
needs the most eareful edueation along moral and mental lines, 
if he is to develop in a normal way. It is probable, if he is 
neglected, that the dangerous {emleneios which he now shows 
will become more marked and make further trouble. 

Casts UHK and .7o70. B. d. and H, B, air three 
sisters referred to the elude through different agencies. The 
mother is dead and the father is a eook on a. river boat. He is 
alcoholic and irresponsible and for some time has failed to 
support his farnih, All three of the girls are seriously immoral 
and seem to have the lowest social standards. (I. M., who is 
twenty 'three years old, has a mental age of nun* years; H, J,, 
who is nineteen years old, has a mental age of ten years; H. B., 
aged seventeen years, has a mental age of twelve years. Two 
of these girls, then, are definitely feeble minded and I he third 
defective but not actually feeble minded. The two younger girls 
are under the care of the Juvenile Court, hut tIn* oldest is mar¬ 
ried and already lias two children. She is almost cut indy 
dependent on public aid for her living, ami her youngest child 
has a. serious disease of the eyes which will probably result in 
at least partial blindness. This woman’s husband has deserted 
her and she is living with a man to whom she is not married. 
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ANALYSIS OF I'AO KAO F LABELS 

BY 

WALT HR S. HKbMOK 

INTRODIVTFON 

The object of this investigation was to ascertain what influence 
the label on a paeka*re has on a purchaser, and if possible to 
determine whether then* is any logical relation between the 
quality of the contents and the wrapper. In an earlier experi¬ 
ment conducted by the writer, a #n»up of subjects arranged 
according to choice twelve packages of brown laundry soap. 
They were permitted to use any basis of judgment they pleased, 
simply he in# informed that tin* price per cake was uniform. Tins 
arrangement was later compared with arrangements of tin* same 
soap in blank wrappers and later without any wrappers at. all. 
The results showed that there is rather’ a hkdi correlation between 
the various arrangements, and on analysis it. was found that 
the two most important factors were: ( 1) fatmlHtnfn, and (2) 
sizr and shape. The first of these was important in flu* ease of 
three or four of the twelve bra mis, while the second determined 
the choice in all the other niiu* and to some extent with flu* three 
familiar brands. It was finally decided that if si.:e and shape 
could be controlled and familiarity minimized, the results would 
show what influence was exerted by the labels. The endeavor to 
eliminate these factors led to the investi#ations herein reported. 

The material consisted of twelve brands of canned “yellow 
elm#” peaches put up in two and one half pound tins (pis. 1 d). 
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They were all the same size, all bore the name of tin* Falifornia 
Fruit Fanners Assoeiation, and different only in brand and 
make-up ot* label. Peach labels were selected on account of the 
great variety obtainable. The twelve selected brands were dis¬ 
tributed amon^ five qualities as follows: 


Quality I 

Special Kstra 

1 brand 

Quality 2 

lOxtra 

It brands 

Quality X 

Kxtra Standard 

;» brands 

Quality 4 

Standard 

a brands 

Quality 

Seconds 

2 brands 


Total 

12 brands 


As there was only one brand obtainable of the first quality, 
there was no choice. In the ease of qualities 2, 2, and 1 from 
which there was considerable select ion, the choice was made by 
taking what appeared to be tin 4 best one, a medium one, and a 
poor one. From quality f>, one was chosen which seemed to hi* 
the best, and one other which seemed to In* tin* worst, 

The subjects for the experiment were shown the twelve cans, 
bearing their labels, and asked to make an arrangement accord¬ 
ing to preference. Tin* cams were placed on a shelf a little above 
the level of the eye, in the endeavor to maintain store conditions. 
The same subjects were also to arrange the contents of the cans, 
For this purpose flu 4 peaches and juice were placed in saucers. 
Then 4 were twelve saucers, one for eaeh brand. The subjects 
were to arrange these merely by appearance; they were not per¬ 
mitted to taste the contents. 

PART I 

The persons selected for observers in this experiment were 
fifty men and fifty women, most of them untrained subjects, 
having no knowledge of the experiments other than what was 
conveyed in the written direct inns. 

Sheets containing the following questions were handed to them 
for preliminary information: 
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1. What, experu'net', if an.v, have you had in imreliasiiifr panned peaches? 

2. Make a list below, of as many brands of canned peaches as possible. 

The results showed that 24 per eent; of the men and 28 per 
rent of the women had previous experience in purchasing canned 
peaches. Ninety per cent of the subjects mentioned one of our 
brands, Del Monte. Practically none mentioned any of the others. 

On completion of the preliminary test, the subject was given 
the following sot of directions: 

The experiment in which you have been called to take part is on the 
psychology of the package, wrapper and container. 

You will be shown twelve (12) brands of 4 4 Yellow (ding Peaches” 
under two conditions. In one condition the fruit in cans will be shown 
and in the other the fruit open. In both east's you are t;o arrange them 
from left to right, beginning with the first choice, 

A memory test, was made as soon as the arrangements were 
completed, tin 4 directions for which were as follows; 

1. Write down the names of all the peaches you can remember of the 
series just shown you, Muter the item under one of tl\e two heads, accord¬ 
ing to what you remember, 

(r t) Brand. 

(h) Spec hi 1 feature t any feature of label you remember). 

2. Which of those peaches shown, have you heard of before'] 

2. In the case of arranging tin* cans, what was the basis of your judg¬ 

ment! 

Considering the fruit in tin* saucers, the arrangement accord¬ 
ing to position value* is as follows: 

Mon Women Mon nud woitten 

quality I :s.:*o 2.nn turn 

Quality 2 5„Hf) 5,27 5211 

Quality 2 5,77 5,01 5,84 

Quality 4 <1.2(5 7.0 1 d.(»5 

Quality 5 UI..VI 10.22 10.20 

The results show that then 4 is a very marked difference in 
appearance between the various qualities, and that the observers, 

* By position value is meant the average position given by the group 
of subjects. If the choice were arbitrary, each would have a value of six 
and oae half, but as there is of course a choice, the position held by any 
one label might range from one tip to twelve. The average position of any 
la lad wilt be near mm or near twelve only in ease the subjects agree very 
closely with one another. 
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unfamiliar as they were with the material could not be deceived, 
which as we shall later see, was not the ease with the labels. The 
position values show that there is a greater difference between 
qualities 1 and 2 and between 4 and f> than between qualities 
2, 3 and 4. There are no noticeable sox differences. 

The following table shows the arrangement of the cams when 
they were arranged according to their labels: 


Quality 

Name of 
brand 

Men 

Woman 

Mon amt 
Woman 

Memory 

Man and woman 

1 

Griffon 

5.90 

6.52 

6.21 

26.5 <4? 

2 

Del Monte 

2.7S 

1.92 

2.35 

75,5*41 

2 

Acme 

6.00 

5.42 

5.71 

17.2*1 

2 

Oak 

7.92 

7.78 

7.85 

51,5*4 

3 

Mission 

4,10 

4.18 

4,29 

62,5*4 

3 

Gold Seal 

4.88 

4.56 

4,72 

:u. 2 *'4 

3 

Sweet Brier 

6.44 

7.10 

6.77 

40.5*;4 

4 

Banquet 

7.38 

8.78 

8.08 

65.5*4 

4 

Swallow 

7.84 

8.38 

8,11 

47.0*4 

4 

Bouquet 

8.32 

8,58 

8.45 

33.o*;4 

5 

Ideal 

6.06 

3.SS 

4.97 

l2.o*;4 

5 

Creole 

10.32 

10,66 

lOvltl 

65.7* 4 


The correlation of this arrangement (men and women com* 
lined), with the actual qualities is 0.48, showing that then* is 
some relationship between the label and the contents; however* 
the subjects were far less correct in their judgment of the labels 
than in their judgment of the fruit itself. The analysis of this 
table shows that Del Monte comes first, probably because of its 
familiarity. The only important sox difference shows itself in 
the ease of Ideal, which is ranked second by the women and 
sixth by the men. The range of position value* of the women is 
a little greater than that of the* men, showing that the former 
are more alike or positive in their selection. On the whole* men 
and women correlate so highly that tin* figures can be combined 
without detriment to the final results. 

The memory test was given to tin* observer after the com¬ 
pletion of the arrangements just referred to. The subjects were 
asked to enter what they remembered under two headings: ( A ) 
Name of brand—being explicit information; fin Special feature 
remembered—being general information. If under either head- 
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ing the information was partly correct, only half credit was given. 
The data have been combined into a single unit by taking the 

A B ' . 

sum of the information, i.e., A + B + ^ and expressing it 
in per cent. 

The results show that the observer well remembers his first 
choice and also clearly remembers the very bad labels at the end 
of the list. 

In answer to the second question on the memory blank, 
“Which of these peaches shown have you heard of before?” 
Del Monte receives over 50 per cent more responses than all the 
others combined. 

In reply to the third question, “In the case of arranging the 
cans, what was the basis of your judgment?” a great many 
factors or incentives are named, many of which are too com¬ 
plicated for analysis in such a study as this, but the following 
factors were frequently noted. 

1. Familiarity 

2. Color scheme 

3. Simplicity 

4. Richness 

5. Appropriateness 

6. Pleasingness. 

It appeared that if these factors could be separately controlled, 
different arrangements might result. 

PART II 

This part of the experiment deals with the arrangement of 
the labels used in Part I according to five explicit sets of direc¬ 
tions, each one containing one of the incentives, with the excep¬ 
tion of familiarity , referred to at the end of the last paragraph. 
Each set was arranged by thirty-seven women subjects, no one 
subject making more than one arrangement. Some of the sub¬ 
jects, however, had previously made the uncontrolled arrange¬ 
ment; these were w T arned that the directions differed from the 
first by calling for a definite arrangement. 
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The five sets of directions were as follows: 

1 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 

your first choice on the left according to color scheme. 

Place the one with the most effective color scheme on the extreme left, 
then the next most effective, and so on down to the one with the least 
effective color scheme. 

2 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the snnplicit\f ot the label. 

Place the one with the most simple label on the extreme left, then the 
next most simple, and so on down to the least; simple. 

3 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the richness of the label. 

Place the richest on the extreme left, then the next, most rich, and so 
on down to the least rich. 

4 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from loft to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to tin* appropriateness of the label. 

Place the one with the most appropriate label on the extreme loft, then 
the next most appropriate, and so on down to the least appropriate. 

5 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the phuisint/ncss of the label as a 
whole, including design or picture, typographical arrangement, and balance. 

Place the most pleasing one on the extreme loft, then the next, most 
pleasing, and so on down to the least pleasing. 

The position value for the different arrangements under the 
various captions is as follows: 

12 3 4 r. 6 



Uncontrolled 

judgment 

Color 


Plmtsing 

)1CHB 

Simplicity 

Appnipri* 

ntomwi 

Del Monte 

2,35 

3.32 

3.5! 

3.67 

3.27 

4,51 

Mission 

4.29 

5.43 

4.54 

3.81 

6.00 

5.40 

Gold Seal 

4.72 

5.81 

3.97 

5,13 

6.30 

5.05 

Ideal 

4.97 

5.45 

5.72 

4,H 6 

1.48 

5.32 

Acme 

5.71 

5.02 

6.06 

5,75 

2.35 

6.00 

Griffon 

6.21 

7.70 

4.87 

6.6 1 

6.37 

6.86 

Sweet Brier 

6.77 

5.75 

6.93 

6.0.8 

7.10 

0.27 

Oak 

7.65 

6.94 

7.09 

5.43 

6.37 

7.10 

Banquet 

8.08 

8.64 

8,60 

10.43 

11,37 

6.46 

Swallow 

8.11 

6.81 

8.18 

6.21 

10.27 

7,67 

Bouquet 

8.45 

8,02 

8.21 

8,62 

9,30 

7.73 

Creole 

10.49 

9.02 

10.30 

11.32 

7,72 

9,60 
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Column 1 is the uncontrolled arrangement. Comparing this 
with the controlled arrangements, the following differences in 
rank are noted (a plus ( + ) indicating an increase in rank, i.e., 
higher position value; minus (—) indicating a decrease in rank, 
i.e., a lower position value) : 



Color 

Richness 

Pleas¬ 

ingness 

Simplicity 

Appropri¬ 

ateness 

Del Monte 

0 

0 

0 

—2 

0 

Mission 

—1 

—1 

0 

_2 

—2 

Gold Seal 

—3 

+1 

—1 

—2 

+1 

Ideal 

0 

—1 

+1 

+3 

+1 

Acme 

+3 

—1 

—1 

+3 

0 

Griffon 

—3 

+2 

—4 

—1 

—2 

Sweet Brier 

+2 

0 

0 

—1 

+1 

Oak 

0 

0 

+3 

+1 

—1 

Banquet 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—3 

+2 

Swallow 

+3 

+1 

+2 

—1 

0 

Bouquet 

+1 

+1 

+2 

+1 

0 

Creole 

0 

0 

0 

+3 

0 


The following table shows which set of directions brought out 
the clearest contrast between the labels: 


Uncontrolled 

Highest average 
position given 
to any label 
2.35 

Lowest average 
position given 
to any label 
10.49 

Range 

8.14 

Color 

3.32 

9.02 

5.70 

Richness 

3.51 

10.30 

6.79 

Pleasingness 

3.67 

11.32 

7.66 

Simplicity 

1.48 

11.37 

9.89 

Appropriatness 

4.51 

9.60 

5.09 


The position value for the cans arranged according to sim¬ 
plicity ranges from 1.48 to 11.37, showing how closely the 
subjects agree in their choice. This arrangement was more 
mechanical than the others. It was possible to eliminate the other 
factors and consider the single factor, which seemed to be impos¬ 
sible with the arrangements according to the other incentives. 
It is of interest to note in this arrangement that Ideal and Acme 
rise in rank, and Del Monte, which is first in all other arrange¬ 
ments, drops to third place, but still has a higher position than 
it holds in any of the other controlled arrangements. Creole at 
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ninth place holds a much lower position value than it holds in 
any of the other arrangements at twelfth place. This is the only 
arrangement in which Del Monte is not first and Droole is not last. 

Appropriateness is the least mechanical as well as the least 
intelligible, in consequence of which the subjects wen 1 unable to 
agree and the range of position value is very small from 4.51 

for the best to 9.60 for the worst. 

Color scheme , which the subjects considered to mean an 
arrangement on an aesthetic basis, lias also a eomparati\el\ small 
range of position value, showing nothing mme than an arrange- 
ment according to color harmony instead of according to strik¬ 
ingness as was expected. 

It is of interest to note that Acme and Swallow in this arrange¬ 
ment rise in position value, while (Srillon and (*<>ld Seal tail, 
which is probably due to a sex difference and might not he the 
same were the arrangements made by a group ot men. 

Richness caused the subjects a great, deal of difficulty, it is 
ambiguous and could not be isolated from the ether factors. 

Pleasingness seems to have meant, nothing more to flu* ob¬ 
servers than a pleasing color combination and the arrangement is 
very similar to the one under color. 

As the following table shows, there is a high correlation be¬ 
tween the arrangements according to separate factors, and the 
uncontrolled judgment. 

Cork motions 



Color 

Rlchnwn 

PloashiK 1 

nvm 

Sim- 

pllrity 

Appropri- 

lit mu 1 >HH 

r»fon- 

trolled 

Color 


0.75 

0.86 

0.79 

0.77 

0.83 

Richness 

0.75 


0.75 

0.75 

0.8 i 

0.9 1 

Pleasingness 

0.86 

0.75 

. 

0,76 

0,80 

0.85 

Simplicity 

0,79 

0.73 

0,76 


0.73 

0,80 

Appropriateness 

0.79 

0,84 

0,80 

0,73 


0.94 

Uncontrolled 

0.83 

0.95 

0.85 

0,80 

0.9 1 

...... 


The correlations are all very high, especially between the 
various controlled arrangements and the uncontrolled arrange¬ 
ment; the two lowest correlations are between simplicity and 
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richness, and simpliciht and appropriateness* in each ease 0.79. 
Tho two highest (correlations mv between uncontrolled judgment 
ami richness, and between uncontrolled judgment and appro - 
■priafcncss. In the former it is OJia and in the latter 0.94, both 
figures showing nearly perfect (correlation. Probably the faetor 
of previous familiarity is responsible for some part of this 
correlation. 

These high correlations indicate that tin* uncontrolled judg¬ 
ments are not aborted by one faetor more than another, and that 
it is difficult to isolate any one faetor with tin* possible exception 
of a purely merhanieal element like snn pi not p. 

The tiual arrangements would suggest that either these incen¬ 
tives are not wholly exhaustive of unnodrollrd judgment or that 
perhaps unmnlrolh d judgment rests upon only a single incentive. 

PAUT 111 DIVISION A 

In this part of the problem, pries,* was made the principal 

faetor. The original retail prices for the various qualities were 

as follows: 

quality I ito cents per ean 

quality V, :!o cents per can 

quality a !«"» (units pin* enn 

quality 4 UA cents per enn 

quality 10 rents per can 

In order to simplilA tin* problem, only four brands were con¬ 
sidered. Del Monte was eliminated <m account of its familiarity; 
Mission was chosen as it came next to Del Monte; Acme and 
Ideal because they ranked about middle in the previous experi¬ 
ment ; and (Veole on aeeount of its appearing always at the end 
of the list. 

The observer was given to understand that lit* had an imagi¬ 
nary $1,20 to spend in purchasing out* of tile four brands of 
canned peaches shown him. Ha eh brand, in turn, was assigned a, 
value of one of the four prices t 90 cents, 20 cents, lf> cents or 10 
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cents) while the other three were given the other prices. The 
prices changed from brand to brand, so that all of the twenty-four 
possible combinations were presented to the subjects an ecpial 
number of times. No observer, however, had more than one 
arrangement. 

The directions given to the subjects read as follows: 

In this experiment please try to imagine yourself in the circumstances 
described below. 

You have $1.20 in your possession with which to purchase canned 

peaches to be served at'your table to a group of friends for dessert. 

Assume that all of this $1.20 has to be spent in the purchase of one 
of the brands shown. Which would you choose! 

The results for one hundred and forty-four cases, about 
equally divided between men and women, were as follows: 


Ideal 

30 cents 
21 

20 cents 
20 

15 cents 

6 

10 cents Total 
1 48 

Acme 

21 

17 

7 

3 48 

Mission 

14 

17 

4 

35 

Creole 

4 

8 

1 

13 

Total 

60 

62 

18 

4 144 


It is of interest to note that: Mission, which appeared in the 
former experiment to be a superior brand, comes alter Ideal and 
Acme in this arrangement. Creole as in the other arrangements, 
is last. There appears to be more demand for this poor brand at 
thirty and twenty cents than at lower figures, showing that rais¬ 
ing the price tends to increase the demand for a very poor brand 
as well as for other brands. From the above figures it would 
appear that twenty cents is the correct amount to charge college 
students, as more of them will buy at this figure than at any 
other. In monetary return, thirty cents seems to be preferable; 
there are not quite so many actual sales, but 1 he* total returns 
are greater, which is of course most important for the storekeeper. 
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PART HI DIVISION' U 

Further consideration of tin- price factor suggested that, price, 
popularity, and demand are intimately related. 

Tin 1 Del Monte brand was chosen for this part of the experi¬ 
ment because it was the most popular, ami the OrilVon because it 
was the most expensive. 

Four different, prices were assigned alternately to Del Monte. 
It; was first shown to thirty six subjects from Division A, hearing 
the price of ‘Jti cents, to the next thirty six subjects marked at 
:i(> cents, to the next Troup marked at l*> cents, and to the last 
group marked at (Id cents, hi all eases it was shown along with 
hold Seal ami Itompiet, which were assigned prices of 10 cents 
and la cents, the prices being alternated on these two so that all 
posible combinations were obtained. (Iriffou was later shown 
under the same conditions as Del Monte, to the same groups of 
subjects. 

The subjects were given the same set of written directions as 
for Division A. 

The following table shows the distribution of choice: 
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This table shows that Del Monte, which is really inferior to 
Griffon, is elmsen at a higher price on account ot familiarity. 
There appears to he an increase hi demand tor the less popular 
brands as their price is increased. This is illustrated by the tact 
that, the demand for Griffon is increased nearly •>(► per cent 
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when sold at 30 cents instead of 20 cents. Bouquet does not 
create a single demand at 10 cents, hut is just as popular, at 15 
cents, as Gold Seal, although the latter has some demand at 
10 cents. 

SUMMARY 

1. The best labels are aelually used by the eanners for superior 
qualities of goods, but there is no exact relation bid ween the 
quality of the goods and the label. 

2. All factors are so closely related that it is impossible to 
separate them. In making such an arrangement the exact word¬ 
ing of the directions is immaterial, since the arrangement under 
the directions intended to control the judgment is practically the 
same as the uncontrolled arrangement. 

3. Other conditions being equal, more subjects, in HUti 1917, 
will pay 20 cents than 30 (amts, 15 (amts or 10 cents. All brands 
sell better at 20 cents or 30 cents than at It) (amts or 15 cents. 
Some brands have a larger sale at the higher prices than others; 
others can scarcely he disposed of at any price. Tin* familiar 
brand has more sales at; higher prices than an unknown brand 
that is in fact a superior quality. As price is increased until it 
becomes exorbitant, tin* number of sales dors not decrease in 
proportion, so that returns to a dealer at higher prices art* greater 
than at a moderate price. 
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to be the expressions of these emot ions. In dealing with the data 
an effort has been matte to express them in quantitative terms. 
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The place of research was the Sonoma, State Home for the 
Feebleminded, at Eldridge, California. This institution is par¬ 
ticularly suitable for such an investigation, since it shelters some 
fifteen hundred mental defectives, including nearly all types 
and degrees of defect. However, one must hear in mind that a 
study made in an institution may not lead to conclusions which 
can be applied without error to defectives living under home con¬ 
ditions; and that conditions in this particular institution may be 
so different in some respects from those in other institutions of 
its kind that the findings would not he entirely true for inmates 
elsewhere. 

The writer wishes to express her appreciation of the aid 
rendered by the officers and assistants at that institution. In 
particular she is grateful to Dr. F. <). Butler, Medical Superin¬ 
tendent, who has shown a deep interest in the work, and who 
always has made the circumstances as favorable a.s possible for 
the investigation; and to Dr. (leorge Ordahl, Psychologist and 
Director of Education, who has been ever ready with most valu¬ 
able suggestions and encouragement.. Further, she deeply appre¬ 
ciates the careful guidance given her throughout the study by 
the members of the faculty in psychology at the University of 
California. 

II. LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT 

A careful survey of the literature on mental defectives has 
led to the conclusion that their emotions are a field almost 
untouched by scientific research. Mrs. Ilollingworth 1 -' states the 
same conclusion in these words: “No prolonged ami systematic 
study has been made of the instinctive and emotional life of the 
feebleminded.” (p. 154.) 

Since the study of mental defectives was begun in 1797 (when 
“le Sauvage de L’Aveyron” was found), there has been a steady 
widening of the field of investigation. The literature to 1890 may 
be called non-psyehological, for it deals with the pathological 
anatomy and physiology, the causes, classifications, and education 
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of idiots and imbeciles. The publication of Sollier’s book, 
Psychology de VIdiot et de rimbecUe in 1891, marks the 
beginning of a psychology of the feebleminded. Until 1900 the 
work consisted largely of general observations, and then there 
began in several countries a long period of experimental work on 
the senses and intellectual processes. Since the Binet-Simon tests 
were published, interest has been centered in determining mental 
levels and in discovering the social efficiency of defectives. The 
study of their affective psychology has been pushed always into 
the future. 

To the writer there seem to be at least three reasons for this 
delay: first, the dominant interest of each succeeding period in 
the development of our knowledge of the feebleminded was cen¬ 
tered elsewhere; second, a knowledge of their instincts, feelings, 
and emotions was, until recently, considered to be relatively 
unimportant,* and third, the great difficulty in devising exact 
methods of observation and experiment in this field has* been dis¬ 
couraging. However, the present tendency to believe that the 
social efficiency of a subnormal person depends upon his per¬ 
sonality and stability of character, as well as upon his general 
intelligence, is a hopeful sign that more attention will be directed 
to the affective side of his psychology. 

A clearer understanding of the literature of this subject will 
be gained by a division of the references into the following five 
groups: 

1. Systematic Investigation. 

Wylie 41 alone has made a systematic investigation of the 
emotions of the feebleminded in relation to the degree of their 
intelligence. He bases his conclusions upon information concern¬ 
ing 26 individuals, obtained by questioning those most intimately 
acquainted with them. 
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2. Books on the Psychology op the Feebleminded or the Comparative 

Psychology op the Normal and Subnormal. 

Such works as these offer by far the largest part of the mate¬ 
rial on this subject- The accounts given are not based upon sys¬ 
tematic observation or experiment, but are generalizations from 
a wide experience and a survey of the literature. The works of 
Sollier 31 (chaps. 5, 6), Hollingworth 13 (chap. 9), and Goddard 9 
(Pt. I, chap. 8; Pt. II, chap. 4) may be cited as typical. 

3. Books on General Psychiatry. 

Many books on general psychiatry give brief summaries of the 
instincts and emotions in mental defectives which, almost with¬ 
out exception, are repetitions of what has been stated by other 
writers. The source most frequently drawn upon is Sollier J s 
work. Such is the nature of the accounts given by Church and 
Peterson 3 (chap. 12), and Tanzi 32 (pp. 752 if.). 

4. Miscellaneous Studies op Mental Deficiency. 

Studies on various phases of mental deficiency often have 
observations tucked aw r ay in them which are pertinent to the sub¬ 
ject before us. Binet 2 (Pt. I, chap. 1) concludes that there is 
no relation between the different types of character and any cer¬ 
tain mental level. The Ordahls 23 note, in connection with some 
tests they were giving, that the higher the intelligence the more 
interest was shown in the work and the more desire there was for 
social approval. Murphy 21 (p. 595) finds that many defective 
mothers are over-sexed, but show little maternal affection. 

5. Books on the Emotions in General. 

In such works on the emotions as those of Darwin 4 5 6 * (pp. 197, 

243, 310), Fere 8 (pp. 442 if.), andRibot 26 (p. 221), one finds brief 
notes on the subject at hand. 

We cannot compare unconditionally statements made by 
authors who have written at widely separated dates, because of 
the changing principles of classification and the widening of the 
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limits of defective mentality. Heguinr 8 classifies- defectives as 
profound and superficial idiots, according to physiological con¬ 
ditions; Holder 1 divides them into absolute and simple idiots, 
and imbeciles, according to the decree and (pudity of attention; 
while modern writers, as Trcdgold :u and UoddardA classify them 
on the basis of general intelligence as idiots, imbeciles, and feeble¬ 
minded or morons. Our greatest difficulty is met in comparing 
the observations of Solder with those of recent writers, for his 
conviction that idiots and imbeciles are radically different in 
character that idiots are extra social, while imbeciles are cruel, 
egotistical, and anti social eolors every statement he makes*' 51 

(p. 98). 

We will now summarize the main points found in the litera¬ 
ture on each of the major emotions, and review the eonelusions. 


Anouk 

Most of the earlier writers, asjSollier 51 { pp. 112 (TO, emphasize 
the two wide el asses of idiots and imbeeilex the apathetie and 
excitable types without attempting any liner distinctions. Ribot 
generalizes thus: "The lowest in evolution are continually exer¬ 
cising their anger: . . . idiots and imbeciles on anyone who does 
not resist them/"'' 1 t p. V.VA i. lAVe' r pp, TRJffJ, however, con¬ 
cludes that irritability is little developed in idiots, and is con¬ 
siderably diminished in imbeciles t with respect to t he normal). 
(loddard’s statement is not in exact agreement with t he fore¬ 
going : ‘ * Pugnaeity and anger are in evidence in all graded 1 ; w 
(p. Hf>) and " Pugnacity . . . or tin* emotion of auger is otic of 
the few* emotions that remains fairly constant. It is mainly 
aroused by its specific M imulus. As a result this instinct appears 
normally developed in defectives. (p, I HU. Wylie 5 ' finds 
that anger, although it occurs more frequently than fear, is defi¬ 
cient and irregular, and that there is less self emitrol than is 
found in normal children. 
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Affection 

The consensus of opinion is that affection is very common in 
mental defectives: indiscriminate and dog-like in the lower 
grades, and superficial and transient in the higher grades. 
Sollier 31 (pp. 104 ff.) observes that idiots in general readily form 
attachments and sometimes show considerable filial affection; but 
that imbeciles show little affection toward anyone. Goddard 
limits his statement to- a particular kind of affection: “The 
paternal instinct with its tender emotion is clearly developed in 
the chronologically older cases, and extends fairly well down the 
mental scale. Morons, both boys and girls, delight to- take care of 
younger children and manifest toward them what seems to be real 
paternal feeling. 779 (pp. 145, 146.) Mrs. Hollingworth believes 
that there is almost a normal amount of affection present: “ Of 
the instincts which do not ordinarily lead to crime, such as the 
tendency to feel pleased at the approval of others, and the tend¬ 
ency to be satisfied by seeing others comfortable and happy, there 
is every reason to suppose that these are as well developed in the 
subnormal as are the instincts which lead more readily into diffi¬ 
culty. Mentally deficient children are as susceptible as others 
to nods and pats of approval, to smiles, praise and rewards, and 
their affection as readily attaches to those who win their con¬ 
fidence. 7713 (pp. 164, 165.) Wylie 41 found that affection was 
shown by a desire to fondle and be fondled, and that it was very 
common among defective children, perhaps more so among the 
duller ones. 

All writers are agreed that sex emotion, if present, is very 
apt to be perverted or uncontrolled. 

Fear 

There is some difference of opinion regarding fear. Sollier 31 
(pp. lllff.) believes that idiots are usually very timid, because 
they cannot explain things. The imbecile, he thinks, is a being 
almost lacking in fear, and at times seems to show great courage, 
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which is due to his inability to realize the significance of the situa¬ 
tion. Hollander 1 - (p. 2(>) agrees with Mollicr in regard to fear 
in idiots. The observation of Uoddard is significant: “Flight 
with its emotion of fear is found well down the scale, possibly 
even to the lowest,’’ and “the feebleminded show about; a normal 
amount of fear until we get up to those things that depend upon 
intelligence.” 1 ' (pp. 147, 148.) Wylie' 11 found fear in. all grades, 
but only in, a small proportion of the cases; and, although he 
thinks that the protection of the institution may partly account 
for this, he concludes that “ tear appears as a mental remnant and 
is markedly deficient among feebleminded children.” The state¬ 
ment made by Marr 1T (p. 2f>), that, in the ordinary school the 
fears of feebleminded children may become highly developed, 
indicates that we should study these people outside of an insti¬ 
tution- in the home’ and in tin 1 public school before we regard 
our conclusions as final. Bind would agree with us here, for In 1 
states that “it is not the imbecile in a hospital, it is the imbecile 
in his family, or in a family colony that one must know.” 11 
(p. 19.) It, would seem that the person of defective intelligence 
mav show either an unusual amount ol tear, or an extraordinary 
lack of fear, both due possibly to his inability to grasp a situation 
or to realize the consequences of his acts. 

('oNCU’HIONS 

Most writers, especially the later ones, art* agreed that, the 
expression of the emotions in mental defectives is connected in 
some way with the degree ot their intelligence. Sollier' 1 fp. lt)l) 
makes no general statement to cover all his observations, but he 
does say that in the ‘profound’ idiot then* are scarcely any feel¬ 
ings or emotions; and he treats simple idiots and imbeciles more, 
as if they were different in kind than in degree of intelligence. 
Fere writes thus: “In imbeciles and especially in idiots emotivity 
is weakened or altered contemporaneously with intellectual activ¬ 
ity and sensibility.(pp. 442, 442.) Mrs. Hollingvvorth states 
that “there seems no possible doubt that in r<»sp<*et to instincts 
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and emotions the feebleminded approach much nearer the norms 
than they do in intelligence.” 13 (p. 154.) Tredgold’s belief is 
that “. . . the capacity for expressing emotion in these persons 
[mental defectives] is usually proportionate to the amount of 
general intelligence present, although something seems to depend 
upon the particular variety of nervous temperament. ’ 134 (pp. 121, 
122.) Goddard concludes that “all the primary instincts with 
their accompanying emotions according to McDougall’s list are 
present in the feebleminded” 9 (pp. 145, 146); and that the emo¬ 
tions are controlled and modified in proportion to the degree of 
intelligence. 9 (Pt. II, chap. 4.) Wylie’s findings 41 lead him to 
state that the emotions and instincts in the feebleminded usually 
lack both in fulness of expression and feeling, and that some of 
them may not appear at all. 


III. THE INDIVIDUALS STUDIED IN THIS INVESTIGA¬ 
TION: METHOD OF SELECTION, AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP 

When the selection of subjects for this investigation was being 
made, two central purposes were held in view: the one, of getting 
a fairly even distribution of mental age from the lowest to the 
highest levels in the institution; and the other, of concentrating 
the work in a relatively few cottages and dormitories, in order 
to facilitate the work of experimentation and observation. 

By the use of the I.Q., approximately 75 cases were selected 
from the card file of patients (an equal number of male and 
female) for each of the four groups, idiot, imbecile, moron, and 
borderline. These groups were defined according to the limits 
suggested fey Terman 33 (pp. 79 ff.). The idiot group ranges in 
I.Q. from 1 to 19, the imbecile group from 20 to 49, the morons 
from 50 to 69, and the “borderlines” from 70 to 100 inclusive. 
The latter group includes not only Terman’s “borderlines” (70 
to 80 I.Q.), but also his dull normal (80 to 90 I.Q.) and part of 
his average group (90 to 110 I.Q.). The cases in this group whose 
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I.Q.’s range from 80 to 100 have been placed in the institution 
because of instability and moral deficiencies, rather than because 
of seriously defective general intelligence. This method of group¬ 
ing has proved to be very useful in the subsequent presentation 
of data. 

In the inevitable elimination three factors operated. First, 
those were eliminated who were found to be resident in quarters 
neither convenient nor favorable to the investigation. Then, after 
several months’ study of the individual cases, a further elimina¬ 
tion was made of those who clearly belonged to the extremely 
disturbed types of epileptics, of insane, and of psychopaths. This 
step seemed advisable because the presence of those definitely 
disturbed individuals threatened to complicate the situation so 
far as to obscure tendencies that might be present in the more 
stable types. Finally, a number were thrown out because the 
data concerning them were insufficient. The causes of this con¬ 
dition were several: the patients may have died, been dismissed 
or paroled, or moved to a place too distant. 

The total number remaining after elimination is 228, making 
a few over 50 in each of the four groups. The following table 
shows the number in each group together with the proportion of 
male to female subjects. In the whole group of 228 this propor¬ 
tion is about 2 male to 3 female. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Male and Eemale Subjects in the Various Groups 
with Totals 


Group I.Q. Male Female Total 

Idiot . 1-19 22 30- 52 

Imbecile . 20 1 —4=9 31 37 68 

Moron ... 50—69 19 35 54 

Borderline . 70-100 17 37 54 

Total . 1-100 89 139 228 


By far the greater part of the mental ages and the I.Q. ’s were 
determined during and since the year 1916 by Dr. Ordahl and 
his assistants, by means of the Terman Revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests. For the present these I.Q.’s are assumed to have 
been correctly determined. 
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In graph 1 is presented the distribution of I.Q/s for the 
whole group. The rectangular character of this distribution is, 
of course, due to the manner in which the subjects were chosen. 
Assuming these I,Q. s to he constant, the mental ages have been 
corrected 1 to duly *11, 1 the date who h maiks the conclusion 
of the observations. 

The distribution of those corrected mental ages expressed in 
months is shown in table 2. The tendency of the number of eases 
to become less as the mental age becomes higher is dm* mainly 
to the fact that there are found, in the institution as a whole, far 
more of the lower than of the higher mental ages, and ho a 
random selection would result in more of the lower grades. 
Furthermore, the third factor of elimination would operate more 
among the higher grades; that is, dismissal from the institution, 
parole, or transfer to another farm in order to go to work. 
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Although the actual ago of each individual is involved iu the 
I.Q., the latter does not prestud the whole picture, fev (} u , a( j u ^ 
level has been assumed to be U\ years in the computing of the 



LQ. To complete the picture tin* distribution of actual ages on 
July 31, 1922, is shown in graph 2, Although these ages are 
distributed between a point bohm h years and up to 70 wars 
XJ4 oi the 4, total 2««.S are seeu to have an aetual age he|ween f) anti 
30 years. I lie* distribution of t host* 191 is almost sv muu*trieal 


IV. DATA: NATntK. AND MKTimtix nF COI,!,KCTI<)N 

I hroughouf this study t h<* investigator's at tent ion was con¬ 
centrated upon the behavior of tin- subjects, and an efi'ort was 
made to note the speeifh* reactions whieh were the constituents of 
any instance of behavior. Certain groups of reaetions, after the 
cause or the Oceanian of the behavior had been duly considered, 
were taken to be the outward expressions of the three emotion* 
anger, fear, and affection. 

The definitions of these groups of reaetions are the result of 
careful consideration of writings on the emotions by such authors 
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as Darwin 0 and Ribot,** and of many pertinent suggestions 
offered by the students an<l faeultv in the seminar in psychology 
at the University of California. 

Besides noting the specific reactions, an attempt was made* to 
ascertain the cause or occasion of the behavior, and something 
regarding the mental and physiological condition of the subject. 
The duration of each instance of behavior was either noted or 
estimated, and an effort was made to determine the relative fre¬ 
quency, at least, of such behavior. It was necessary to judge 
the intensity of the emotion by the duration and by the number 
and character of the specific reactions. 

There will now be set down in brief the several types of 
reactions which were always kept in mind while any emotional 
response was being investigated. 

1. Repressions of the Paco. 

a. Ryes, brown. 

b. hips, mouth, jaws, 
o. Nostrils. 

d, i to lor of fact*. 

e. Porspirat ion. 

2. Vocal motor Reactions. 

a. Inarticulate sounds. 

b. Speech. 

c. Character of voice. 

3. (hirdio respiratory and Vaso motor Reactions, 

a, Chest movements, respiration. 

/>. Heartbeat. 

t\ Appearance of blood vessels, 

d. Color of skin. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Hotly, 

(t . <tenoral posture. 

b, Slight movements. 

c, flarge movements. 

5. Position and Movements of tho lambs, 

a. Position and appearance of hands, 

Ik Cost ures, 

e. Cargo movements of the limbs, 
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6. General Attitude toward Associates and Surroundings before and after 
the Emotional Reaction. 

a. Social attitude. 

b. Obedience. 

c. Mood. 

Using the foregoing outline as a guide, let us now turn to the 
specific reactions which we assume to be the expressions of these 
emotions, provided the circumstances are duly considered. 

ANGER 

1. Expression of the Face. 

a. Brows contracted, eyes narrowed. 

Brows raised, eyes wide and glaring. 

Brows level, eyes fixed, glance cold and steady. 

b. Mouth closed, lips thin, jaws set. 

Mouth open (as in loud speech). 

Mouth open slightly, lips curled, or twisted. 

c . Nostrils distended. 

d. Face flushed, pale, or of blotchy appearance. 

e . Perspiration on forehead and upper lip. 

2. Vocal-motor Reactions. 

a. Nasal and guttural sounds. 

b. Cursing, sarcasm, insults, etc. 

c. Voice loud, hoarse, or low and threatening. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Reactions. 

a. Very marked chest movements, deep and rapid breathing. 

b. Increased strength and rate of heartbeat (seldom observed). 

c. Blood vessels of neck, face, and arms, distended. 

d. Color of skin, flushed or pale. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a. Erect, rigid. 

Slightly crouched, and bent forward. 

b. Trembling. 

c. Running toward or throwing body against the offending object. 
Spitting upon the offending object. 

5. Position and Movements of the Limbs. 

a. Fists clenched. 

Fingers claw-like. 

b. Emphatic gestures of arms accompanying angry words. 

c. Pulling hair, striking, kicking. 
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6. General Attitude. 

a. Unsociable. 

b. Disobedient, resentful. 

c. Irritable, sullen. 

FEAR 

1. Expression of the Face. 

a. Eyes staring, brows raised. 

b. Mouth open, lips quivering. 

c. Nostrils distended. 

d. Face pale, or possibly flushed. 

e. Cold perspiration. 

2. Vocal-motor Reactions. 

a. Cries, screaming. 

b. Words of distress, pain, etc. 

Prohibitive commands. 

c. Voice husky, loud and high, hushed and low. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Reactions. 

a. Very marked chest movements, deep and rapid breathing. 

b. Increased strength and rate of heartbeat (seldom observed). 
o . Blood vessels of neck, face, and arms, distended. 

d. Color of skin, pale or flushed. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a. Body rigid, motionless. 

Crouched. 

Withdrawing. 

b. Trembling. 

Shivering. 

Erection of hair. 

c . Drawing or shrinking away. 

Headlong flight. 

5. Position and Movements of the Limbs. 

a. Hands clenched or shaking. 

b. Arms thrust forward or thrown up toward face as if to push 

away or ward off the fearful thing. 

c . Actually pushing away the fearful object. 

Striking, kicking, fighting. 

6. General Attitude. 

a. Of desire not to be alone. 

b. Refusal to go to certain places. 

c. Of despondency, tearfulness. 
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AFFECTION * 

1. Expression of the Face. 

a. Eyes bright, open, focussed on the attractive object. 

Brows raised or level. 

&. Mouth smiling, kissing. 
c. Face flushed as in blushing. 

2. Vocal-motor ^Reactions. 

a. Crooning, gurgling, etc. 

b. Pleasant, friendly speech. 

Soothing and endearing words spoken to or about the object of 
affection. 

c. Voice calm and low, clear and hearty. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Keaetions. 

These responses are very difficult to detect in affection, but we 
do get a hint of them in blushing. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a . Posture relaxed, comfortable. 

b. Leaning toward or against the attractive object. 

c. Walking or running toward it. 

5. Position and Movement of the Limbs. 

a. Hands relaxed, or spread out as in patting. 

b. Gestures slow and gentle, as in stroking and patting. 

Protective gestures. 

c. Caressing, embracing. 

Striking, kicking, even lighting to protect the beloved object. 

6. General Attitude. 

a. Friendly, sociable, talkative. 

b. Desire to be near the beloved object. 

c. Pain or distress (tears) when separated from the beloved object. 

d. Desire to do for and give to the beloved object. 

The matter of general attitude has proved to he very impor¬ 
tant in investigating affection. Where one does not find specific 
bodily reactions he often will find these indications of general 
attitude which are pertinent. The matter of sexual love is consid¬ 
ered to be affection only in so far as it involves some of the fore¬ 
going expressions of affection. 
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RECORDS 

There were several kinds of record on file which were useful 
in this study. The card files of patients in the psychologist’s 
office afforded in each case the following information: date of 
birth, date of mental test, mental age, I.Q., and often some note 
on the psychiatric diagnosis or psychological analysis of the 
test performance. 

Under the direction of the psychological department certain 
industrial records, which include conduct records, were made of 
all those patients who might be paroled; these patients included 
a number of the high-grade women. 

About six months before the close of this study, the field 
workers at Eldridge, under the supervision of the Research 
Department of the Whittier Industrial School, had begun to write 
case histories of some of the highest-grade patients. Ten of these 
histories were available, and in them the specific statements were 
found to agree closely with the writer’s own observations. 

For all the school children there were found usually comments 
and short- summaries by the teachers, which often gave some 
points on general conduct and, indeed, on emotional reactions. 

The information drawn from the foregoing four sources is 
considered to be reliable, and some of it has been checked by the 
writer’s own observations. 

The one other type of record available is the application for 
admission to the Home. Although in every case the investigator 
has read these carefully, she has discarded nearly all statements 
made in them concerning emotional reactions, for often the blanks 
obviously were filled in by persons who had only a most super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with the patient in question. 


INTERVIEWS ‘ 

As many as possible of the officers and attendants who were 
well acquainted with the subjects under observation were inter¬ 
viewed at least once, and, in case of doubt on any point, several 
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times. The person interviewed usually was asked to *rive a Gen¬ 
eral account of the subject with particular reference to Ufa emo- 
tional behavior; and afterward, using as guides clues which had 
appeared in the preliminary discussion, the investigator asked 
more definite questions. Tin* questionarv invert below was framed 
more to serve as a guide than to be submitte<l to the person inter¬ 
viewed, for it was early learned that the person to be approached 
would not be able to give satisfaetory aeeounts merely by filling 
in a blank. An effort was made to ask questions whieh called 
for specific answers, and to frame them in language simple 
enough to be understood by the unlearned and untrained. 


(JUMSTtONA It V 

1. Ok Anger, 

1. Tell me about the oeeasioms you ran remember when ho has Imm mgry 

(1) What were the cimimstaueea? 

(2) How did he express his anger f 
(a) How long did his anger last ! 

2. How does he usually express his auger! Hoes he ever fight when 

* he is angry I 

3. Does his anger die out quickly or slowly f 

4. How often doos he become angry f 
& Is he often quarrelsome or irritable? 

6. How does he act when disciplined? 

7. Is ho ever angry without his anger being direr ted to any particular 

object? (live instauees. 

8. Have you ever noticed that fatigue and illness have any effect upon 

his readiness to auger! What, effect f 

9. Since you have known him has there been any change in (1) tins 

frequency of Ids anger, and ftH fhe expcession of Ids anger! 

IL On Fkak. 

1. Tell me about the oeeiiibti* you ran remember when he hits been 

afraid, 

(1) What were the eimtinsfatteea! 

(2) How did he express hi* fear! 

(3) How long, on these oeeashms, did Ida fear last! 

2, How does he usually express Ids fear ? Hoes be ever heroine violent 

When frightened ? 

(3) How long generally does Ids f w p rs ? * 
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4. How often does he become frightened! 

5. Does he show fear in the presence of dangerous objects or in danger¬ 

ous circumstances! Dive instances., 

6. Have you ever seen him afraid, or hon.nl of his being afraid, of 

animals, insects, etc.! 

7. Have you ever seen him fear the phenomena of nature such as 

wind, thunder, lightning, dark, etc.! 

8. Has he ever to your knowledge shown fear of fire, moving vehicles, 

falling bodies, etc,! 

III. On Affection. 

1. Does he show affection! Toward whom! 

(1) By what signs does he show his affection? 

(2) How long does this show of affection last! 

2. Does he have* any special friends or companions among his follows! 

Who are they ? 

(1) How does he show his friendship! 

(2) How long does his friendship usually last! 

3. Do you know that he has ever pretended to be fond of a person to 

gain an end in view? Hive instances. 

4. is he generally kind ami sympathetic toward his associates? Hive 

instances. 

5. Is he generous or sottish ? Hive instances. 

0, Is he grateful for kindness shown him? How has he expressed his 
grat itudo ? 

7. Docs he seem to prefer companionship or solitude? 

IV. On Hatred and llmmm. 

1, Has he even* shown clearly dislike or hatred toward anyone? 'Toward 

whom ? 

(1) What were the <• ireuinstances ? 

(2) How did he show his dislike? 

(3) How long did it last.? 

2. Has he ever sought to 4 get even ’ for something done against him 

self or another? 

(1) What were the circumstances? 

(2) What methods did he use? 

V. On Jralouhy, 

1. Do you know that he has ever shown jealousy! 

(1) What were the circumstances? 

(2) How did he show it ? 

(3) How long did it last? 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE UNDER ROUTINE CONDITIONS 

A large part of the data was collected hy myself hy means of 
observation of the subjocts’ behavior in their usual surrounding!. 
These observations were made at intervals over a period of two 
years, 1919-1920 and 1921-1922. I went among my subjects, 
attracting as little attention as possible in tin*' cottages and 
dormitories, at the places when 1 they worked, at entertainments, 
parties, and games, and at school. All observations made in this 
way have been used as a control of information obtained by other 
methods. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Experimentation is here a secondary method, not because j| S 
value was doubted, but because it seemed advisable to make 
detailed observations first, and later, using the information 
obtained in this way as a basis, to built 1 up an experimental pro 
eedure. Accordingly certain experiments were finally performed 
with the hope of throwing more light upon the emotion of fear, 
since so few tear react ions were observed under ordinary eomli 
tions. Also some experimentation bearing upon atl'eetion was 
carried on. Some of these experiments will be described and the 
results presented in their proper places. 

V. A.N’tJKU 

The treatment of the data has been mainly statistieal, but is 
supplemented by a brief non-statistical analysis. This seemed 
to be the most satisfactory mot hod of reaching a comprehensive 
statement of the relationships involved. 

Each ease has been scored with respect to each of three aspects 
separately, namely, tin* frequency, tin* duration, ami the intensity 
of anger. It seemed that three considerations of a person's 
expression of anger, each from a different viewpoint, would load 
to a more reliable filial score. However, as will appear later, it 
was not possible always to judge each aspect independently of 
the others. These scores for anger, and those for affection which 
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are treated in the next chapter, must, rest for the present upon 
the writer’s own judgment. For samples of the scoring the 
reader is referred to the typical cases cited with the scales which 
follow, and to the cases given in detail in the appendix. 

By frequency is meant the number of times the emotion is 
observed in the subject s behavior within a given time, under the 
ordinary conditions of institution life; or it may be judged 
according to the usual length of the interval between the begin¬ 
nings of the (‘motion in question. This necessarily represents a 
judgment which is bused upon a comparison of a large number 
of eases, since it was impossible to ascertain the precise, fre¬ 
quency of t he expressions of I ho emotion. The source's from 
which indications of the frequency of the emotion may be 
drawn an': 11) records of the actual expressions of the emotions; 
(2) my own general, but fairly intimate, knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject's personality, character, and conduct; (3) comparison with 
many other subjects. 

Duration designates the length of time which usually elapses 
from the beginning of the expression of the emotion to the time 
when no after-effects can he observed. The preeise factors con¬ 
sidered in arriving at this estimate' of the duration of the (‘motion 
are: (1) duration of those reaetions and expressions which can 
be called the emotion itself; l*2l duration of the aftereffects as 
shown by the attitude toward the surroundings. 

By intensity is meant the force or strength of the (‘motion, its 
height or depth, as judged upon the basis of the (allowing 
factors: (1) clearness and definiteness of t he react ion as a whole; 
(2) aftereffects as shown in the general behavior. 

The method of forming a scale for searing these aspects of 
anger was as follows. First* all t ho eases were studied with a 
view to determining how many grades it seemed best to use, and 
it was decided that six grades would represent as many distinc¬ 
tions as could be made on the basis of the data at hand. Then 
each of the three aspects was studied throughout the group. The 
cases were first separated into thive or four large groups which 
represented rough judgments of the aspeet; and later, these 
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groups were analyzed for finer distinctions, until six fairly satis¬ 
factory groups were obtained. Each of these groups was then 
analyzed for common elements, and the corresponding step in 
the scale defined in terms of these. The resulting scales given 
below, together with two typical samples of each grade, are 
intended to be explanations of the way the present data have 
been treated, rather than as instruments to be used by others in 
their present form. The steps in each scale have been given 
numerical values from one to six for statistical purposes. 


A. SCALE FOE GRADING FEEQUENCY OF ANGER 

Grade 1. No observable signs of anger in the subject’s behavior. 

Case 12.* Hol.J. (female), I.Q. 6, M.A. 10, A.A. 13. This child is 
a very low-grade idiot who reacts in no way which even 
remotely can be connected with the expression of anger. 

Case 55. DeM.T. (female), I.Q. 20, M.A. 38, A.A. 17. DeM.T. is 
a low-grade imbecile who can feed and dress herself, and can 
peiform such simple tasks as pushing a floor-polisher or leading 
another child. Never does she seem to have shown the least 
anger, nor does she resent anything that is done against her, 
indeed she is extremely docile, and indifferent to anger stimuli. 

Grads 2. Expressions of anger are noted at wide intervals vary¬ 
ing from one month to three or four months; usually 
not more than three or four times a year. 

Case 10. Bro.I. (male), I.Q. 5, M.A. 10, A.A. 15. Bro.I. is a very 
slight, effeminate boy, able to walk about and feed himself, but 
does not perform any tasks. Once in two or three months one 
may observe some anger reactions in his behavior; especially if 
some habitual plaything is forcibly taken from him. 

Case 60. Dav.M. (male), I.Q. 25, M.A. 48, A.A. 20'. M. is an adult 
low-grade imbecile who is able to dress himself partly, to feed 
himself and to perform the simplest routine tasks. He has an 
insatiable curiosity, so that he often becomes a pest, and so 
is always being scolded and pushed aivay. Even so, reactions 
which indicate anger are noted in his behavior only two or 
three times a year. 

The abbreviations designate respectively the name, intelligence 
quotient, mental age (months), and actual age (years) of the subject. All 
information regarding the age and intelligence of each subject for this 
investigation, together with the scores given for anger, fear, and affection, 
is to be found in the appendices to the original manuscript which is 
deposited m the Library of the University of California. 
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Grade Anger road ions occur once in a fortnight or once in a 
month. 

Case :iS. Pom.U (male), l.Q. 13, M.A. It, A.A. 6. L. in a middle- 
gnule idiot child who in able to walk about and to food himself, 
but does not talk. Almost the only stimulus that will arouse 
an anger response in him is to take from him the pile of trash 
with which he is playing. This occurs perhaps once a month. 

Case 117. Blo.M. (female'l, l.Q, 48, M.A, 92, A.A. 2b. This girl is 
a. high grade imbecile who is very capable at such tasks as 
sorting clot lies or caring for small children. Not more often 
than (met* a mouth does she become irritable or actually angry, 
and then usually toward tin* children who may have been 
especially annoying, or toward an attendant who has scolded her. 

Grade 4. Anger is observed about onee a week; subjects arc 
known neither as iraseible nor as indolent, lifeless 
persons. 

(’ast* IbT, Moa.Is (female), l.Q. bb, M.A. 127, A.A. 19. Thin girl is 
very stable in character and is a very capable* worker, Generally 
her disjunct ion is good, but sin* may become irritable or show 
definite anger about once a week. 

Cast* IbH. (•ul.J. (male), l.Q. bb, M.A, 127, A.A. lb. .1. is a capable 
and willing worker, but in very difficult to discipline; is a, strong 
leader, recognized as such by boys and attendants. It is usually 
on Saturdays when he is with a number of boys, as in a base 
ball game, that auger is observed in his behavior, caused almost 
without except ion by the refusal to' failure of some boy to 
carry out his commands. 

Grade 5. Anger occurs at least once a day; subjects are irascible. 
<w 01. AsdtAV. (mule) t l.Q. 22, M.A. 42. A,A. 22. AhIi.W. is a 

large boy, very capable for his degree of intelligence, but is 
mist abb* and irascible. At leant tons* a day one may expect to 
bad him engaged in a dispute or quarrel. 

i'twe 184, Kami, (female). l.Q. 71, M,A. 130, A.A, 18, A very capable 

borderline girl who has a most expansive and self assertive 
personalitv; is very lively, boisterous and disputatious. Being 

very irascible, something is sure to provoke anger in Ion* every 
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Grade 6. Subjects become angry at the slightest provocation 
several times a day; extreme irascibility. 

Case 147. Sch.I. (male), I.Q. 58, M.A. Ill, A.A. 32. Schi.I. has a 
very bad temper, but he is so cowardly that his anger rarely 
leads him into difficulty. At any time of day one may find him 
swearing or sputtering at somebody or something. 

Case 197. Aya.F. (female), I.Q. 76, M.A. 146, A.A. 16. This girl 
has a strong, but rather unstable and uncontrolled personality. 
Her temper is extremely bad, and frequent punishment seems 
not to- mitigate it. Whenever she is with a group of girls, as 
at meals or in the evening, one may expect to find her quarreling. 


B. SCALE FOR GRADING DURATION OP ANGER 

Grade 1. No evidence of anger in the subject’s behavior, hence 
no duration. 

Case 12. Hol.J. (female), I.Q. 6, M.A. 10', A.A. 13. A very low- 
grade idiot whose behavior shows no expression of anger. (See 
scale A, 1.) 

Case 55. DeM.T. (female), I.Q. 20, M.A. 38, A.A. 17. An extremely 
docile low imbecile girl whose behavior offers no indication of 
anger. (See scale A, 1.) 

Grade 2. Duration of anger is from a few seconds to a minute. 

Case 52. Car.S. (female) I.Q. 19, M.A. 36, A.A. 38. This woman 
cares for herself and performs simple tasks, and, although she 
cannot talk, uses some pretty good sign language. Anger is 
very rare in her behavior, and lasts about a minute, just long 
enough for her to utter several angry sounds, and probably slap 
the person who irritated her. 

Case 69. Dav.M. (male), I.Q. 25, M.A. 48, A.A. 20. M. J s anger is 
momentaryj he mumbles for a few seconds, may bite his own 
hand or wrist; nothing more. (See scale A, 2.) 

Grade 3. Anger lasts only a few minutes, probably from two or 
three to fifteen. 

Case 38. Pom.L. (male), I.Q. 13, M.A. 11, A.A. 6. When angry he 
cries out several times, perhaps flings his arms about for a few 
minutes, and may strike some one if he is near enough. The 
duration of the entire reaction is usually not more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. (See scale A, 3.) 
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Case 87. Uod.F. (female), I.Q. 82, M.A. (U), A.A. 17. This girl is 
able to feed and partly dress herself, walks with difficulty and 
talks a little. Any anger she may show is of short duration, 
not more than ten minutes; her usual performance is to bite her¬ 
self on her arm or leg, and mumble in a low tone several times 
during the live or ten minutes following the first expressions 
of the emotion. 

Grade 4*. Duration is from several minutes to an hour or slightly 

more. 

Case 70. Ava.L. (female), I.Q. 29, M.A. 85, A,A. 10. This little 
Mongolian imbecile usually speaks a few angry words and 
pouts for half an hour or so, but soon becomes interested in 
whatever the other little girls may he doing, and drops her 
peevishness. 

<\ase MS. Bia.lt. (male), I.Q. tin, M.A. 91, A.A. 12. A very erratic, 
unstable dwarf wlmse temper tin res up frequently. Although 
the first outburst is over very shortly, he usually remains some 
what sulky and obstinate for half an hour or more, 

Grade r>. Anger usually lasts several hours; the emotion so influ¬ 
ences the subjeet’s attitude and conduct that, it is often 
necessary to reprimand him or to administer some 
other slight punishment. 

(’use 219. Fel.A. (female), I.Q, S5, M.A. It >4, A.A. 20. This very 
capable, though unstable, dull normal girl has a slow but very 
tmeontrolled and violent temper; a spell of anger will last for 
hours. 

Case 15-1. Pre.M, t'female), I.Q. til, M.A. UH, A.A. 29, A rather 
unstable girl who pouts amt mumbles for hours after the first 
rise of anger. 

Grade (l Anger lasts for several hours at least, hut usually 
smoulders for a day or two, Haring up occasionally. 
The afteffects arc often so groat and so long coir 
tinned that the subject must la* locked in the detent ion 
room or subjected to some similar punishment. 

Case 201, Ihm.O. (female), I.Q. 77, M.A, 145, A.A. 21, When this 
girl becomes angry the expression m u an ally violent and of long 
duration; usually she must be taken into custody, or she will 
cause disturbances among the girls for several days. 

Case 224 . Fay,*!. (female), I.Q, 91* M, A, 178, A A, ,10. After she 
has become angry site remains null**it for several days, even a 
week; says very little, but Iter attitude in very threatening. 
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('. fci<’AI,K FOR OKADlNO l.NTKNNITY OF AMiKK 

Grade 1. No t>videneo of angvr in the subject’s behavior, hetiei 
no intensity. 

Case 12. Hold, ( female h l.Q, d, M.A. l<h A,A. 13, A very low 
grade idiot whom* behavior show* iu« evidence t»f anger, (He« 
scale A, 1 amt li, l.) 

Oase ft 5, PeM.T. (female), I,Q, I UK M.A. ;w, A.A, IT, An extreme!} 

docile low imbecile girl in whose behavior anger has never hem 
observed, { Kee scale A* 1 and It, 1, s 

Grade 2. Very little strength or depth to the emotion an judged 
from the expression which is nut <h‘flnite, #md eonsmb 
of nothing more than an angry sound perhaps, and a 
few movements of the arms and legs, 

base 82. Alb.M. ( female b f,Cy at, M, A , Oo, A. A, 20, There is very 
little strength in this girl’s anger reactions; just u few saucy 
words uttered mechanically and a lame slur or two with her 
hands, and there are m» further Agtis of the emotion, 

<W 7. Bra.<\ (mulch by, 4» M.A, \ A.A, 17. A \ery dull and 
apathetic idiot, who shows auger only when some direct stlmuluH 
acts upon him, as when a eliihl take** from him something which 
he is grasping, He may frown and mumble in a low tone, nr 
lie may also strike out with arms ami lego 

Grade 3. Expression of anger is usually elear and definite; move¬ 
ments of limits are sometimes foeussml ; often Home 
threatening facial expression ns eonfrtteflon of the eye¬ 
brows, 

Haae 8. Oro.H, tntalef, ht^, A, M, A, |U» A, A, Id, A \ e ry low grade 
idiot* excitable moat of the time, whose anger is usually a 
definite expression. At times the mov emenN of his arms and 
legs seem to be purposeful, ns when tie strikes a child who 
annoys him* or when tie cetera up his mouth to avoid eating 
food that does not suit him, 

(Awe Ilh. FUV. (female), iq» hi, M.A, U«h A, A. 32, This little 
Mongolian woman exhibits a stereotyped linger response when 
anything annoy** her; large and energetic movements of the 
arms; will strike one If he is near enough, and may scream 
several times. Ah soon as Hits reaction ii over there is no 
further evidence of anger, 
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Grade 4. The anger reaction is always clear and definite; its 
object is unmistakable; there are usually some words 
spoken in an angry tone, and the person is often sullen 
or obstinate and irritable afterward; never a violent 
react ion. 

Case 137. Bia.M. (female), l.C,). .VI, M.A. H9, A.A. 13. When angry, 
her fare looks stormy, .she makes some snappy and threatening 
remarks, and goes away to sulk for half an hour perhaps; never 
has a “tantrum." ’ 

("ase bid. Bal.K. (female), U*). f»S t M.A. 112, A.A. 19, She, says 
very little when angry, usually refuses to speak to any one, but 
often writes harsh notes to the offending person or persons; 
nothing violent or pugnacious in her anger reactions. 

Grade f>. Expression is definite ami foeussed ; always loud, angry 
words, possibly (lushing and trembling, may bo some 
actual fighting; afterward tut her sulky or irritable 
and may hold a grudge, 

(’uno 103. Abr.N. (female), l.Q. 13, M.A. 27, A.A. .1. Her spells 
of anger are wry intense; sho is mute, imt will slap, Hitkick, 
pull hair, ami her faro looks very threatening. After being 
studded and slapped she will sulk, 

(’use 102. Sut.U, (male), l.q. 32, M.A. S2, A.A. 22. When he 
becomes angry he may tight, but always does much harsh talk 
ing, and holds a grade for some time. His fact* becomes red, he 
stutters more than usual, ami in his capacity of errand boy will 
perhaps refuse to serve the person who has angered him. 

Grade (>. Violent rage, fighting, swearing, sitouting, trembling; 
profound eardio respiratory effects, 
rinse 221. Hay .1. (female), l.Q. 01, M.A, 173, A.A. Hi. This girl 
will tight if pro volt tut when angry* and, in any case, is sullen for 
days and holds a deep grudge against the one who made her 
angry; she wilt * 4 get even ’ * later if possible, i.e., run away or 
steal something, (See scale B, 0.) 

Case 219. Pel. A, (female)* b<^ Bf», M.A. UI4, A,A. 20, Although 
her spells of anger art* quite infrequent, they are extremely 
intense; she wilt swear, pull hair, and beat the one at whom she 
is angry, and cannot be controlled by that person afterward. 
(Hen scale B, *%) 

The distributions of the seores for t ha 1 requeney, the dural ion, 
and the intensity of miner arc shown in graph H. All are skewed 
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in a similar manner, which is probably due to two factors: the 
relatively crude units, such as hours, days, weeks, and so on, 
which were used in estimating these qualities while the observa¬ 
tions were being made; and the fact that there are relatively 
more subjects of low than of high intelligence, as is shown by the 
striking drop in the curve of mental ages. (See table 2.) 

Since the units in each of the three scales have been chosen in 
such a way that corresponding scores have approximately the 
same weight, the sum of the three scores has been used as the final 

70 
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Graph 4. Distribution of the Total Scores for Anger (n = 228). Six 
Units on the Axis of the Abscissas are used to make the Curve comparable 
to those in Graph 3. 

score for the emotion. The distribution of these total scores, 
which is given in table 3 and graph 4, shows a normal distribu¬ 
tion above the two lowest steps. This large number of low scores 
is due to the failure to make any distinctions between frequency, 
duration, and intensity where no anger was observed, and fine 
distinctions where the expressions were very indefinite. It may 
be that there really are no distinctions to be made in the latter 
cases, or that the observations were not keen enough, and the 
measures not refined enough to detect them. 
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The high intereorrelations of the three aspects of anger (see 
table 6) indicate a tendency to give an individual the same score 
for all three aspects, and so disprove statistically any claim that 
frequency, duration, and intensity have been measured, each by 
itself, unless they are nearly the same. The correlation between 
duration and intensity is higher than the others because in some 


TABLE 3 

.Distribution of Total Scores* for Anger in the Constituent Groups 

AND IN THE ENTIRE GROUP 


Group 






Score 







Total 


3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Idiot 

16 

15 


8 

7 

3 

2 


1 





52 

Imbecile 

3 

11 

5 

3 

6 

9 

7 

5 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

68 

Moron 





3 

3 

8 

12 

8 

5 

10' 

4 

1 

54 

Borderline 


1 



6 

3 

6 

11 

4 

13 

3 

6 

1 

54 

Total 

19 

27 

5 

11 

22 

18 

23 

28 

22 

23 

16 

11 

3 

228 


TABLE 4 

Distribution of Constituent Scores for Anger in the Pour Groups 


Group 

Score 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Frequency— 









Idiot . 


. 16 

22 

8 

2 

4 


52 

Imbecile . 


3 

19 

21 

11 

11 

3 

68 

Moron . 




9 

24 

14 

7 

54 

Borderline .. 



1 

9 

29 

13 

2 

54 

Duration— 









Idiot . 


. 16 

17 

18 

1 



52 

Imbecile . 


3 

16 

16 

23 

10 


68 

Moron . 




10 

26 

17 

1 

54 

Borderline ~ 



1 

12 

20 

18 

3 

54 

Intensity— 









Idiot . 


. 16 

17 

17 

1 

1 


52 

Imbecile . 


3 

15 

16 

18 

15 

1 

68 

Moron . 




6 

27 

18 

3 

54 

Borderline .. 



1 

10 

22 

14 

7 

54 


* The absence of total scores of 1, 2, 4, and 5 is due both to the nature 
of the data and to the treatment of them. Where no evidence of anger is 
noted the score for each of the three aspects is 1 (that is, none of the 
aspect), making a total score of 3. If anger appears, the score for each 
of the three aspects is at least 2, making a total score of 6, since one of 
these aspects cannot exist without the others being present in some 
degree. The same peculiarity appears ih table 11 in the chapter on 
affection, and is to be explained in the same way. 
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cases we judged intensity partly by duration. The distributions 
of the scores for these aspects (see table 4) show the same thing. 
Further, the fact that the correlations of these aspects with I.Q., 
with mental age and with actual age are very nearly the same, 
and that they approach the correlation with the total scores for 
anger, points out the same tendency. (See table 7.) 

TABLE 5 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Distributions Used in 
Computing Correlations, where % — 228* 


Distribution 


Mean 

S.D. 

i-Q. 


44.83 

26.08 

Mental age. 


77.97 

49.48 

Actual age . 


20.53 

12.45 

Anger, total score . 


10'.46 

3.67 

Frequency . 


3.47 

1.34 

Duration . 


3.44 

1.24 

Intensity.:. 


3.55 

1.32 

Affection, total score . 


10.15 

4.17 

Frequency . 


3.38 

1.49 

Duration . 


3.37 

1.45 

Intensity. 


3.40 

1.51 


TABLE 6 



Intercorrelations of the 

Aspects of 

Anger 

and of Affection 


(nz=228) 




Anger 

Affection 


r 

P.E. 

r P.E. 

Frequency with duration. 

.79 

.017 

.80 .016 

Frequency with intensity.... 

.79 

.017 

.76 .019 

Duration with intensity. 

.90 

.009 

.89 .009 


* The statistical treatment of these data has been supervised by Ray¬ 
mond H. Pranzen. ' The following crude-score formula derived from the 
Pearson formula was used in computing all correlations. (See his “Two 
Notes on Statistical Method ,Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 15, 
p. 250.) 


2X7 


- Mi M v 


V 2X 2 * 27 2 

-V- 

n In 




The formula for computing the P.E. is .67449 


V 
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TA.HI.K 7 

Correlations op Anger with I.Q., with Mental Age. anh with Actua 

Age (n —Us) 


I.Q M.A. A.A. 

r l',K. r INK. r pj 

Anger, total score ...........< ? 7 ,U«o M M7 • .00-7 .04 

Frequency .. M «<un> > (, ‘H AU18 .04 

Duration .................... .7:3 Ml X4 M7 XU .04 

Intensity .................... M Ml) M X«H -.051 ,04 


tabu*: S 


Means and Standard Deviations or the IUstebintions Dhkd in 
Computing Oorukd vnoss { it rr DU; Hr iu rets 10 Years 
of Aok, oh Less) 


Distribution 

Mean 

s.n, 

x.Q. 

, BU2 

2(1,74 

Mental age .. . , 

tLV.HJ 

•l li.83 

Actual age .. 

. . ll.ol 

3.47 

Anger, total score 

BUS 

3.(18 

Affection, total score 

D,4H 

4 **** 


tabu: o 

CORREDAT ION 8 OF A NUKE WITH WITH MkNTAD AoE, AND WITH ACTUA 

Aok (a=rDD; Suimkcth 10 Years of A of, oh Lems) 

I.Q M A, A.A. 

#■ i 1 r, >■ im*:, r p.i 

Anger, total score ,70 ,034 .00 .0*11 .11 .05 

Although the foregoing facts prove tin* existence of a '‘halo' 
in, the scoring of frequency, duration, and intensity, ami indieat 
that these aspects have not been measured independently, at th 
same time- these very fuels do not reduee the reliability of th 
total scores for anger, whieh was the point aimed at from the firs 
Let us now turn to the correlations of I,<^, and mental ag 
with the final scores for anger, to see what they show regard in 
the expression of the emotion of anger in persons of defcetrv 
intelligence, as judged from these ditfiu The correlations fwher 
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w =228) of anger with I.Q. (intelligence, with actual age rend¬ 
ered constant) and with mental age expressed in months, are 
nearly the same, being .07 and .0:1 reKpwlively (see table 7). 
Computing these correlations for those individuals 16 years of 
age or loss, wo get similar figures, .70 and .00 (see table 9). These' 
coefficients indicate a fairly high positive correspondence between 
the expression of anger and the degree of intelligence. 

The distributions of the scores for the three aspects in the 
constituent groups show clearly in another way the relationship 
expressed by the correlations, for the scores tend to become larger 
as intelligence increases, although there is considerable over¬ 
lapping of the distributions (see table -1). The same tendency 
appears in the distributions of the total scores for the four groups 
(see table :\). It is .evident from these distributions that a divi¬ 
sion of the subjects into four groups is purely arbitrary, although 
we can make fairly clear distinctions bet ween the lowin' and the 
higher grades as between idiots and boidei lines. 

^These data show no relation between (he expression of anger 
and actual age, for the correlations approach zero, and the prob¬ 
able errors are very large, both for the entire group ol 228, and 
for those l(i years of age or less (see tables 7 and !l). However, 
it is possible that this result is due to some peculiarity in these 
data or in the treatment of them, and that a definite relationship, 
either positive or negative, might be discovered through further 
investigation. 

This positive correlation of. about .65 between anger and 
intelligence indicates a general tendency only, and therefore does 
not, mean that an individual’s expression of anger can be pre¬ 
dicted without error from his mental age or bis I.hi-, lor there 
are many exceptions. In table 10 are given certain indices, com¬ 
puted upon the basis of the correlation between anger and I.Q. 
(/•• : .67), which can be interpreted upon the basis ol table ol in 
Thorndike’s Mental and Serial Measurements to show the prob¬ 
able frequency of each ease in a hypothetical distribution of 
K),()()() cast's. The prediction mav be made either lrom the I.Q. 
or’from the anger score. The cast's cited have been selected so 
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that some of them show a positive correspondence between the 
degree of intelligence and the expression of anger, while others 
are unusual cases that occupy very different positions in the two 
distributions. In the accounts which follow, an attempt has been 
made to show why these individuals occupy their respective 
positions in the two distributions. 

Case 53 is below the mean of the distribution of the I.Q.’s (—.95 of 
the S.D.), but is above the mean of the distribution of the anger scores 
(-f .96 of the S.D.). In a distribution of 10,000* cases that have an anger 
score of 14, about 150 only would have an I. Q. of 20 or lower, and pre¬ 
dicting from 10,000 cases having an I.Q. of 20 1 , about the same number, 
150, would have an anger score of 14 or higher. This individual is a girl 
about 19 years of age, who received the low I.Q. of 20', more, probably, 
because of a marked instability than because of pure lack of mental 
ability; for she is a more capable worker than most individuals having 
the same I.Q. But she is liable to frequent irritable spells, when she 
shows violent anger. These reactions last for about an hour, and then 
all is over; she does not hold a grudge. 

TABLE 10 

Prediction Indices* for a Few Cases Computed on the Basis of the 
Correlation Between Anger and I.Q. 


Case 


Anger 

total 

Anger 

I.Q. 

No. 

I.Q 

score 

constant 

constant 

5 

3 

3 

—0.32 

—1.29 

34 

12 

13 

—2.33 

2.08 

53 

20 

14 

—2.16 

2.17 

77 

29 

3 

1.02 

—2.19 

117 

48 

10 

0.28 

—0.28 

126 

51 

17 

—1.30 

2.19 

139 

55 

9 

0.98 

—0.89 

142 

57 

16 

—0.74 

1.62 

166 

66 

11 

0.96 

—0.54 

219 

85 

14 

1.20 

—0.09 

224 

91 

17 

0.77 

0.80 

227 

95 

6 

3.70 

—3.39 


* The formula used for computing these indices and those given in 
Table 15 is as follows: 

x y 

ax ay 

V1 —r 3 

The indices are interpreted on the basis of table 51 in E. L. Thorndike, 
Mental and Social Measurements , 1919. 
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Case 227 is a man of 45 years whose I.Q. of 95 gives him a place in the 
dull normal group according to the usual classification (+ 1.92 of the 
S.D.), but he has been given an anger score of 6, out of a possible 18 
(—1.21 of the S.D.). Only 2 cases in* 10,000 with' an anger score of 6 
would have an I.Q. of 95 or higher, and only 5 eases in 10,000 with an 
I.Q. of 95 would have an anger score of 6 or lower. This man helps in 
the care of some of the young children but is not very capable. He is 
forgetful and extremely lifeless, and is indifferent to almost any amount 
of teasing, nagging or scolding. 

Case 224 has an I.Q. of 91, which is above the mean of the distribution 
(+1.77 of the S.D.), and has an anger score of 17 which also is above the 
mean of this distribution (+ 1.78 of the S.D.). In other words, her posi¬ 
tion in both distributions is nearly the same. In 10,000' cases having an 
I.Q. of 91, about 2100 would have an anger score of 17 or more; and in 
10,000 having an anger score of 17, about 2300 would have an I.Q. of 91 
or higher. Fay.J. is a girl 10 years of age, who appears quite normal, 
and is a capable worker, but has a very sullen disposition. She is not 
a “spitfire /’ but she does become angry quite easily, and usually her 
reaction is violent and long-continued, especially if she is punished or 
thwarted in her purposes. 

The causes of anger which appear in each of the four groups 
are given below, together with the number of cases in which each 
occurs, irrespective of the number of times it occurs; also, 
the number of cases is expressed in terms of percentage of the 
total number of cases in the group. In this classification many 
slight differences in the causes have been obscured, but it seemed 
that the essential points would be brought out more clearly by a 
concise presentation. 


CAUSES OF ANGER 


In idiots (total, 52). 


No. of 


Causes— cases 

1. Being teased or ‘picked at’; for example, being 

pinched, pushed etc. 12 

2. Interference with movements of body or limbsl~. 8 

3. Food disagreeable to them. 7 

4. Treatment disagreeable to them, as being bathed, 

having hair cut, etc... 6 

5. Having something taken from them .. 6 


6. Failure to get something that they desire, as a 

toy . 

7. Being scolded or punished . 

8. Failure to receive the accustomed amount of 

attention. 


Per cent 
of cases 

23 

14 

13 

. 11 
11 

4 

4 

2 
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In morons (total, 54). 

\'u, of Per cent 

Causes—* runes of cmch 

1. Being' reprimanded or punished 17 31 

2. Quarreling and disputing. (These are occasions 

of anger where the specific cause is not known) l! 26 

3. Having purposes thwarted 12 22 

4. Being teased, or 'picked at/ etc. 11 20 

5. Failure to receive the accustomed amount of 

attention .... .... ..... «1 9 

6. Being kept at Bid ridge . 4 7 

7. Being compelled to do what they do not wish to do 4 7 

8. Failure to get something that they desire 3 6 

9. Having something taken from them 1 2 


In lt borderlines 1 * (total, f>4 ) . 

(’auhcs - 

1. Being reprimanded or punished 

2. Having purposes thwarted 

3. Being teased, or 1 picked at/ etc, 

4. Quarreling and disputing . 

5. Being compelled to do what they do not wi 4t to do 

6. Failure to receive the accustomed amount of 

attention . . 

7. Meddling with their pergonal possessions , 

8. Insulting remarks made about a friend 

9. Cheating or unfairness In u game 

10. Being kept at Bid ridge 

11. Being associated with "low grades* * 

12. Having something taken from them 

13. Disobedience of younger children , , 


No, of 

CkUfiCS 

Id 

13 

Id 

9 


4 

3 


1 

I 


Per cent 
of CUHCH 

29 

24 

18 

16 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

ft 
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Two principal factors have determined that these should be 
the causes of anger: first, the differing 1 environments in which the 
subjects lived, and hence the differing stimuli that acted upon 
them; and second, the degree of intelligence. There is an inter¬ 
action here, for the environment in which a person is kept is 
closely connected with his ability, and hence with his intelligence. 
An idiot would not become angry because his work was changed, 
since he is not capable of performing a variety of tasks. 

The causes of anger in idiots have to do largely with their 
physical being ,* for example, interference with movements of the 
body and limbs, or food that does not please them. In the imbecile 
group we note such causes as thwarting of purposes and inter¬ 
ference with work. In the moron and borderline groups we find 
anger in quarrels, resentment at being kept at Eldridge and at 
being associated with 'low-grades/ anger at someone’s cheating 
in a game and at insulting remarks made about a friend. To be 
sure, the distinctions between contiguous groups are not clear-cut, 
but if we compare the idiot with the moron or borderline group 
the differences are very marked. 

By referring to the scales for the three aspects of anger and 
to the distributions of the constituent and total scores within the 
four groups, it is possible to summarize the usual expression of 
anger for each of these groups. (See scales A, B, C for anger; 
tables 3, 4.) 

Among the idiots, expression of anger is very infrequent, 
usually not more often than once in 3 or 4 months, and its dura¬ 
tion is rarely longer than fifteen minutes. In many of these low- 
grade individuals the expression is indefinite and consists merely 
of an angry sound and a few movements of the arms and legs. 
In other cases the expression is clear and definite; there may be a 
threatening facial expression, and the movements of the limbs 
may be directed to some object. On the whole the emotion of 
anger in idiots is infrequent, is of short duration, has little 
strength, and after-effects are almost never observed. 
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Some evidence of anger has been noted in almost all of the 
imbeciles, but there is much variation in the amount of each of 
the three aspects. This wide variation may be explained partly 
by the greater spread in I.Q. of the imbecile group—a spread 
of 30 points as compared to 20 points in the idiot and moron 
groups (see table 7) ; and partly by the greater number of indi¬ 
viduals in this group—68 imbeciles, as compared to 52 idiots, 
54 morons, and 54 44 borderlines.” The frequency of the expres¬ 
sions varies from once in several months to once a day, and the 
duration from a few seconds to several hours. The character of 
the expression itself varies from the indefinite type found in the 
idiot group to a near-violent demonstration. Usually, however, 
it is a definite expression, but not extremely intense: the object 
is unmistakable; angry words are spoken; there are offensive 
movements of the limbs; and after-effects, such as sulkiness and 
irritability are common. 

There is less variation in the expression of anger in the moron 
group than in the imbecile group: its frequency varies from once 
a week to once a day; its duration from a few minutes to several 
hours, but usually it is about an hour; and the expression itself 
is always a clear and definite reaction, usually of pretty high 
intensity, and at times is extremely intense, even violent. There 
are angry words spoken, and a marked facial expression, such as 
flushing and scowling; there may be trembling of the body, and 
there are instances of actual fighting; and after-effects which last 
for hours are almost always noted. 

The expression of anger in the moron and borderline groups 
is very similar: the usual frequency and duration are about the 
same, and so are most of the constituent elements in the expres¬ 
sion of the emotion. There is in the borderline group, however, 
a greater frequency of extremely violent demonstrations of very 
long duration, where the angry behavior continues for several 
days and the individual may have to be taken into custody. These 
extremely violent and uncontrolled reactions are found only in 
the moron and borderline groups. 
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In 22 cases we find a kind of behavior which may be termed 
unfocussed anger. It resembles a violent expression of anger, 
but has no apparent cause and seems not to be directed to any 
particular object. Of these cases, 21 have LQ.’s below 30, and 
the other, an I.Q. of 46. The behavior in this single case may be 
explained by the fact that he is subject to mild epileptic attacks. 
It would seem that this type of behavior is usually found in the 
low grades of mental defect, and probably should not be classed 
as anger, but considered to be a general disturbance, largely 
motor, of uncertain origin. 

Those complex emotional states which are akin to anger 
— jealousy, hatred, and revenge—appear very infrequently. 
Jealousy is not found below I.Q. 40. There are two occasions 
when it may appear: one, when a third person shows too much 
attention to a person of whom an individual is very fond; and 
when an individual fails to receive the attention that is given to 
another. The jealousy does not take a violent form, but is shown 
by the use of harsh language, or a general attitude of sulkiness 
or irritability. No indications of enduring hatred or acts of 
revenge have been noted in this group. The behavior most 
resembling these is definite dislike, and even this dies in a short 
time. The 'low-grades’ show their dislike in a negative way: 
they refuse to be fed or dressed, etc. Those of higher grade 
manifest dislike for persons who have teased them or beaten them 
in fights; they will refuse to associate with the offending person 
and are apt to make insulting remarks about him. Among the 
morons and in the borderline group, strong attachments are apt 
to change into intense dislikes of short duration. 

VI. AFFECTION 

On the whole, the treatment of the data pertaining to affection 
has been the same as that explained in the preceding chapter on 
anger. Each case has been scored with respect to the frequency, 
the duration, and the intensity of the emotion, separately, these 
aspects being judged upon the same bases as in the case of anger. 
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Essentially the same analytical procedure has been employe 
in forming the scales. It proved to he more difficult, however, t 
form the scales for affection because the expressions of thi 
emotion are not so definite as those oi anger, nor is thestimulu 
always specific. The frequency was quite readily analyzed int; 
its several degrees as they appear in these data, hut when it cam 
to sealing the duration, two somewhat different aspects had t 
be considered before a complete scale could he formed. In th 
lower degrees of duration only the length of time that th 
specific expressions of alTection continue can he eonsuleret' 
A point is soon reached, however, about grade 1, where th 
specific expressions do not appear to increase in duration, bu 
another factor enters, namely, attachments between person* 
which last a longer or shorter time. The dural ion of these at tael 
ments has been analysed to form the last three steps in the seal 
of duration. The intensity of the emotion was not so bathing 
for a scale eould he formed on the basis of eumulative expressbi 
as was done in the ease of anger. 

The resulting seales, with two illustrative eases for each gradt 
are given below. 

A. HO A LK FOB OKAIUNti FltKyFMSFY up A FF HOT ION 

Grade 1, No evidence* of affection, 

Ouse 24, Pre.M, {femaleK by, to, M, ?», A,A, 7, M. in u ver 
apathetic idiot, who.se behavior otters to# in idenee that «he <»: 
perieneea any emotion, 

Fase 54. Held, (male), by. tto, At,A, :\* t A,A, 2ft, For a mitltil 
grade imbecile Uum boy b very dull ami unresponane; no tn 
pmuthma of affection lone been noted in hm behavior. 

Grade 2, Indications of atfVefhm are observed very infmpientl? 
probably onee in a period of three or four months. 

Fuse 21. Wnr.U (mulch t,Q, \ M.A, tb A,A. lb Although ho 

a low grade idiot, b, has t»ee« known to oolite op to a person to 
Hinile and pat him with bin hands, 

Fane S7. Raro.J, (male), by, ‘Oh At,A. 77, A,A, 17, Ttib m a v<n 
Hilly Imbecile boy who ex pro Hues aomef hing like affection i 
wide Intervals, and then only a amile or nod when some utte 
tkm In shown him, 
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Grade 3. Some expressions of affection may be noted every few 
days or once a, week. 

Ca.se ms, Slo.M. (female!, I.Q. .11, M.A. as, .'V.A. ,18. This girl 
is usually so irascible that mice a. week is probably as often as 
she is in the proper mood for showing affection toward those of 
whom she may be fond. 

Case ITt. Tom.J. (female!, I.q. <W, M.A. 133, A.A. f>4. Although 
this woman’s general attitude and conduct show that she is 
fond of children she takes care of, speeitic expressions of her 
affection are not observed more than once in several days. 

Grade 4. About once a day, these subjects may be expected to 
express their tender feeling for certain persons. 

Cane iili. Bar.C. imalol, I.Q. M-A. :!; h A.A. 7. This little 
imbecile levy sometimes comes to an attendant to bo petted and 
held in her lap, ami has been seen caressing the smaller children, 
Huch expressions probably oceur about once each day. 

Case 18(i, Kel.U. (female), \,q. 72, M.A. 137, A.A. 25. An irascible, 
unsociable young woman usually, but she never lets a day pass 
without showing her regard for her particular chum. 

Grade ">. Kxpress'ums of affection may be observed several times 

a day. 

Cast' 7G, A\a.L. ( female), l.q. :it>, M.A. 35, A.A. 10. This little 
girl usually responds to kind words or caresses, ami several 
times a day one may observe her making some expression of 
regard for another child or an attendant* 

(’use 148, Bin.It. (male), l.q, do, M.A. 01, A.A. 12. A very friendly 
sociable little dwarf who never passes a day without showing 
by a kindly pat or by the performance of some task that he 
cares for some of his fellows and attendants. 

Grade (>. Kxeessive frequency of expressions of affection: at any 
hour of the day the subject may be observed showering 
endearing terms, caresses, or gifts upon someone. 

p n8 e 214* Mtir.T. (female), lAJk 82, M.A, 157, A.A. 18. This girl 

is given to forming attachments to several persons at a time, 
and" is very demonstrative in her expressions of affection. 
Usually she manages to be near at least one of the attractive 

persons. 

Pane 48. Oli.H, (female), I,Q. 17, M.A* 34, A,A. 441 Thii little 
Mongolian woman is very demons! rat ive in her afteetion; almost 
at any time she may be aeen patting and talking to a person 
who is attractive to her* 
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B. SCALE FOR GRAB I NO DURATION OF AFFECTION 

Grade 1. No evidence of affection, lienee no duration. 

Case 28. Mor.A. (male), T*Q* X M.A. 10, A.A. 14, A. is a paralytic 
idiot who neither responds to attention nor shows any affection 
for any person or any tiling He lias a very stolid look, and 
makes few reactions of any kind. 

Case 30. Ilin.L (female), I.Q. 11, M.A. 11, A.A, 8, L, is a low- 
grade idiot child who does not respond to attention of any kind. 

Grade 2, Duration of the expressions is very brief, from a few 
seconds to a minute perhaps; just a glance, smile or 
nod. 

Case 10. Nob.IL (female), I.Q. 8, M.A. 1A A.A. 22. H. Is an idiot 
girl who can perform very simple tasks. She will respond with 

a smile to patting or kind words from any one. 

Case 204. Ton.O. (male), hq. 70, M.A. L r »2, A. A. 10, This boy is 
not friendly, never *■ hows aftWHon spontaneously, hut may respond 
with a smile or u thank you! M if something is done for him or 

given to him. 

Grade U. The affectionate behavior has considerable duration, 
from a few minutes to three or four hours. 

Case 42. Onn.L, (female), l*q» 14, M.A. 27, A.A, 31. This friendly 
idiot woman will follow one around for several hours if allowed 
to do so; will talk, pat, and do little things for one. 

Case 101, Lew.K. (male), LQ, 73, M.A. Ido, A,A* 12* E, is not a 
sociable boy, tint he will respond to attention by conversing in 
a friendly way, or by performing some task. 

Grade 4. The specific, affectionate behavior probably lasts no 
longer than in grade *1, but there are definite attach¬ 
ments which last from several days to two or three 
weeks. 

Case 140. Bal.E, (female), I.Q. IW, M.A. 112, A.A, 10, This girl'a 
intense attachment?! to associates or officers usually last no 
longer than two weeks. 

Case 130, ConX (male), Lq, ZU t II,A. \U\ A,A, 14 . X Is very good* 
natured and has many friends who vary hi bin favor-—now one, 
now another holds first place in hi?* regard. 
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Grade 5. Attachments last from a few weeks to several months. 

Case 154. Pre.M. (female), I.Q. 61, M.A. 118, A.A. 20. M.'s attach¬ 
ment to a certain person may continue for several month's, pro¬ 
vided some- decided difference does not arise between them. 

Case 220. Mar.H. (female), I.Q. 85, M.A. 164, A.A. 25. This girl's 
affection is inconstant; a most intense attachment may last 
only a few weeks, but may continue for several months. 

Grade 6. Affection promises to he enduring; it survives petty 
differences, time, ami separation. 

Case 219. Pel,A. (female), I.Q. 85, M.A. 104, A.A, 20. A.'s affec¬ 
tion is enduring and constant ; she has few friends, but is true 
to them. 

Case 216. Eon.d, (female), I.Q. 85, M.A. 160, A.A. 34. This woman's 
affection seemed to be genuine, and her friendship enduring. 


C. SCALE FOE C! BAD I NCI INTENSITY OF AFFECTION 

Grade 1. No indicat ions of affection in the subjects* behavior, 
hence no intensity. 

Case 28. Mor.A. (male), I.Q. il, M.A. 19, A.A. 14, No expressions 

of affection have been observed in this child's behavior. (Hee 
scale B, l.) 

Case 86. <> T (\M. (female), I.Q. 52, M.A. 62, A.A. 23. Although this 
girl has an I.Q. of 32, she appears very stupid, and can perform 
only the simplest, tasks. None of her behavior has indicated 
a finding of affection. If she is spoken to kindly or is given 
some trifle, she will look at the person who has shown her atten¬ 
tion, but she will do the same thing if she is seolded. 

Grade 2. Tin* very least feeling of affection; usually shown by a 
brightened glance or smile in response to some specific 
attention; usually iudiserirninate and passes in a 
moment. 

Case 19. Nob. II. (female), I.Q. 8, M.A. 15, A.A. 22. IL responds 

with a smile if patted or spoken to kindly, but never shows 
affection voluntarily. (See scale B, 2.) 

Case 129. HanJ, (male), LQ, 51, M.A. 99, A.A. 23. Although HanX 
is a. moron, he shows very little affeetion; he has no friends and 
rarely associates with his fellows, and if he receives any atten¬ 
tion or a gift, he will probably smile anil utter a colorless 
* 1 thank you! n 
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Grade 3. There is not only a smile, or a few words in rcspons 
to direet attention, hut also some spontaneous show c 
affectionate feeling as in caressing or possibly doin 
some slight thing for another. There' may he attad 
meats formed hut they are usually weak and indi; 
criminate. 

Case 05. Von.T. (male), l.Q. -1, M.A. to, A.A. Ki. This littl 

Mongolinu is friendly to anyone, sometimes puts other childrei 
and seems to enjoy being with others. 

Case 1 l(u (female!, l.q. 47, M.A. 00, A.A, 3S. This girl 

most indiscriminate ami highly in hor affection; is friendly t 
almost anyone, and %vi11 offer to do things for people, hut seen 
not to eare for anyone in particular. 

Grade 4, The subjects not only express a definite appreciation c 
attention shown them, but they slum* clearly aflVctio 
for relatives and friends by a, desire to be with then 
to caress and do for them. The emotion is not indii 
criminate. 

Gase lob. Kin.b. (male t, L(£, hi, M.A. KM, A.A. 13. U is vei 
friendly, and although he tuns no enpecinl eh urns, hit does alio 
a real pleasure in associating with and doing for some of 11 
hoys and attendants. 

Ott»© 173, Mof.M. (femaleb IAJ. W, M.A. Kill, A.A. 34. Th 
pleasant, friendly girl enjoys being in the company of some < 
the girls and attendants, talks with them, caresses them, ax 
may do or make something for theta. 

Grade 5. The subjects form very strong attachments to ehildrc: 

attendants, or relatives, and show their feeling by ass 
edation with them, and by a great deal of caressing. 

Oa ho 149 . Pm.K. (female^ I.Q, «<>» M.A. 114, A,A, 31. K. was ve 
fond of the members of the family where she worked, 8 
would hardly leave the children, and was very jealous of a) 
attention shown the lady of the bourn*. 

Case 174. TomJ. (female), J.<J. m>, M.A. 133, A, A, *14. This worn* 
is sociable in a quiet way and really loves the children unci 
her care. When her especial little pet died she showed real grlc 





Graph 5. Distribution of the Different Scores for Affect 

and Intensity {» = 
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Grade 6. Intense and at times uncontrolled attractions toward 
persons of the same or of the opposite sex: there is an 
ever-present desire to he with the beloved person, to 
shower gifts and caresses upon him, and even to wait 
upon him at every turn. 

Case 181. Cal.M. (female), I.Q. 71, M.A. 136, A.A. 24. This girl is 
not indiscriminately sociable, but does become passionately at¬ 
tached to people. She must be near the beloved person, will do 
almost anything for her, and will hasten to protect her from 
insulting remarks. 

Case 208. Teh.J. (male), I.Q. 81, M.A. 79, A.A. 8. A very affec¬ 
tionate little boy who loves his foster parents,” is very fond 
of several boys, and is delighted by pets of all kinds. 

The distributions of the scores for the three aspects of affec¬ 
tion are presented in graph 5. The steps in these scales are not 
so clearly defined as those in the scales for anger, which is shown 
by the flatter curves and the smaller differences between adjacent 
steps. This is probably due to the reason stated above, namely, 
that the expressions of affection are not so clear-cut as those of 
anger, and, consequently, fine distinctions are made with greater 
difficulty. The uniform skew is probably due to the same factors 
that seemed to account for the skew in the curves for anger, 
namely, the crude units of measurement and the relatively 
greater number of persons of low intelligence (see graph 1). 

Since these scales have been formed so that corresponding 
scores on the three scales have approximately the same weight, 
the sum of the three scores has been used as 1 the final score for 
affection. The distribution of the latter scores is given in table 11 
and graph 6. The relatively large number of scores 3 and 6 is 
due, as in the case of anger, to a failure to make fine distinctions 
where there was little or no evidence of affection. 

Here, as in the case of anger, the statistical results indicate 
that the three aspects of affection have not been measured, each 
as a separate thing, unless they actually do enter into a subject’s 
entire expression of affection to very nearly the same degree. The 
intercorrelations of these aspects are very high, since all approach 
.80 (see table 6). Also, these aspects correlate similarly with 
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TABLE U 


Distribution of Total Scores for Affection in the Constituent Groups 
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TABLE 12 

Distribution of Constituent Scores for Affection in the Four Groups 
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I.Q., with mental age, and with actual age (see table 13). The 
striking similarity between the scores for the three aspects in 
each of the four groups of subjects, no doubt, indicates a tendency 
to give an individual a like score for all three aspects (see table 
12). Nevertheless, all the foregoing facts do not reduce the 
reliability of the final scores for affection. 

Upon the basis of the data from the entire group (n — 228) 
the correlation of affection with I.Q. is .73, and with mental age, 



3 6 7-9 10 - 1213 - 1516-18 Score 


Graph 6. Distribution of the Total Scores for Affection • (?i = 228). 
Six Units on the Axis of the Abscissas are used to make the Curve com¬ 
parable to those in Graph 5. 

.69 (see table 13). For those subjects 16 years of age or less 
( n _ 99 ) ftie correlations are respectively .72 and .62 (see table 
14). Although these correlations tend to be slightly higher than 
the corresponding correlations with anger, it is difficult to say 
whether the difference is significant. 

The distributions of the constituent scores and of the total 
scores in the four groups (idiot, etc.) show the same relationship 
between intelligence and the expression of affection as has been 
indicated by the coefficients of correlation (see tables 11 and 12). 

No significant correlation is found between affection and 
actual age either in the entire group or in those 16 years of age 
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or less. The coefficients approach zero, while the probable errors 
are very large (see tables 13 and 14). 

A discussion of a few subjects will show the discrepancy that 
is sometimes found between the expression of affection and the 
degree of intelligence, expressed in terms of I.Q. The method 
of determining the position of an individual in the distributions 
is the same as that used with respect to anger (see page 103). 


TABLE 13 


Correlations of Affection with I.Q., with Mental Age, and with 
Actual Age (71 = 228) 


Affection, total score 

Frequency . 

Duration . 

Intensity . 



I.Q 


r 

P.E. 

r 

.. .73 

.021 

.69 

.. .58 

.030 

.55 

... .71 

.022 

.66 

... .77 

.019 

.74 


M.A. ABA¬ 


P.E. 

r 

P.E. 

0.17 

.006 

.045 

.031 

.00-8 

.045 

.026 

.00*7 

.045 

.020 

.003 

.045 


TABLE 14 

Correlations of Affection with I.Q., with Mental Age and with Actual 
Age (?t = 99; Subjects 16 Years of Age, or Less) 

I.Q M.A. A. A. 

r P.E. r P-E. r P.E. 

Affection, total score.72 .032 .62 .042 .061 .068 


TABLE 15 

Prediction Indices for a Few Cases Computed on the Basis of the 
Correlation between Affection and I.Q. 


Case 

No. 

I.Q 

Affection, 

total 

score 

Affection 

constant 

I.Q. 

constant 

3 

2 

3 

—0.57 

—0.75 

42 

14 

13 

—2.46 

2.26 

54 

20 

3 

0.44 

1.49 

76 

29 

14 

—1.87 

2.00 

115 

47 

11 

—0.10 

0.21 

120 

49 

17 

—1.52 

2.23 

140 

55 

17 

—1.18 

1.98 

142 

57 

6 

1.75 

—1.95 

152 

60 

11 

0.63 

—0-.32 

204 

79 

7 

J.72 

—2.50 

206 

80 ' 

16 

0.48 

0.61 

212 

82 

18 

0.08 

1.23 

227 

95 

15 

1.57 

—0.36 
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Case 76 is a little Mongolian girl 10 years of age. She is below the 
mean of the distribution of LQ.’s (—.61 of the S.D.), but is above the 
mean of the distribution of affection scores (+ -92 of the S.D.). In a 
distribution of 10,000 eases having an affection score of 14, only 300 
would have an I.Q. of 29 or lower, and predicting from 10,000 cases having 
an I.Q. of 29, about 230 would have an affection score of 14 or higher. 
The difference between the positions of this individual in the distribu¬ 
tions of the I.Q. ’s and of the affection scores is probably to be explained 
by the fact that she is a Mongolian, for this type of mental defective is 
usually very affectionate. 

Case 204 occupies widely divergent positions in the distributions of 
affection scores (—.75 of the S.D.) and of the I.Q.’s (+ 1.31 of the S.D.), 
but the situation here is just the reverse of the case discussed above; 
here there is a low affection score (7) with a high I.Q. (79). In the 
assumed distribution of 10,000 eases having an affection score of 7, only 
34 cases would have an I.Q. of 79 or higher; and predicting from his I.Q. 
of 79, one finds that there would probably be 62 cases having an affection 
score of 7 or lower. This 16-year-old boy is not sociable, has no particular 
friends, and has been observed to show affectionate behavior only at 
times when something had been done for him or given to him. 

Case 206 occupies very similar positions in both distributions; in a 
very large distribution such a case would have a high frequency. In 
general, she is a very friendly, sociable young woman, and is given to 
forming very strong attachments to one person or another. 

In most of the 228 subjects, the object of affection is another 
person; in very few cases is there an expression of affection 
toward a pet animal, or toward an inanimate object. Without 
doubt, this is to be explained largely by the fact that, as inmates 
of an institution, the younger children especially have little 
opportunity to express affection for anything besides other per¬ 
sons, since they rarely have pets, and most of them have few play¬ 
things. Indeed certain observations by the writer lead her to 
believe that the variety of objects would be greater and the 
expression of affection more frequent if the children were given 
an opportunity to show their feeling for other objects of that 
emotion. 

Among the subjects for the experiment on fear, where a tame 
gray rat was used as a stimulus (see chap. 7), there is a group 
of 25 who were attracted to the rat; 21 of these expressed real 
delight by patting, holding, and exclaiming over the animal, while 
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4 merely showed a lively interest,. Since the I.Q.’s of this group 
spread equally from 11 to 95, there is apparently no relation 
between the affection expressed and the degree of intelligence. 

The more common typos of affectionate behavior for each of 
the four groups can be summarized from the scales for the three 
aspects of affection and from the distribution of the constituent 
and total scores within these groups (see scales A, B, C for 
affection; tables 11, 12). 

Affectionate behavior has been observed in less than half of 
the idiot group, and in those cast's where it does appear, it usually 
occurs at intervals of several months, although there art' a few 
cases ivhere it is noted several tinn's each day. Expressions of. 
affection in this group are usually indiscriminate responses to 
direct attention, such as patting or kind words; nothing more 
than a smile, a nod, or an extended arm 'reactions that last from 
a few seconds to a minute. In very few instances is affection 
shown spontaneously, and attachments between pet sons ait tuit. 
and art' never more than weak, transient, attractions. 

Some evidence of affection has been observed in most of the 
imbeciles, but the type of the behavior varies greatly, just, as 
was found with respect to anger (see page 10H), 1 he 1 1 et|uetu,\ 

of the expressions in individual cases varies from once in several 
months to several times a day. The utleetionate behaviot it.sell 
varies from specific reactions of a few seconds’ duration to 
attachments between persons that last, from several days to two or 
three weeks. In some instances the expression is merely a weak 
response to some direct attention, such as was iouud in the idiot, 
group, while in other instances affection for relatives and asso¬ 
ciates is clearly shown by a. dosin' to be with the attractive person, 
to caress him and to wait upon him. Attachments between 
persons are relatively weak and transient; never passionate nor 
of long duration. 

Affectionate behavior has been observed in all the morons, and 
its occurrence in the individual cast's is usually quite frequent, 
from once a week to several times a day. The, specific reactions 
are not merely momentary responses to some stimulating atten- 
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tion, but they seem to be expressions of considerable feeling, 
which last from a few minutes to several hours. Attachments 
between individuals are common, some of which are weak and 
short-lived, while others have much strength, and promise to be 
enduring. On the whole, affection is here a pretty strong emo¬ 
tion, which is shown by associating with the attractive person and 
by caressing him; by waiting upon him and by presenting him 
with gifts. 

Although the usual expression of affection in the borderline 
group cannot be clearly distinguished from that in the moron 
group, there are in the former group more instances of high 
frequency, of long duration, and of great intensity. In other 
words, both passionate attachments of relatively short duration, 
and affection that seems to be genuine and enduring are more 
common in the borderline group. 

Since sex emotion has entered into the foregoing treatment of 
affection only in so far as the behavior consisted of definite 
expression of tender feeling, it seems advisable to summarize here 
the general observations that have been made relative to this 
matter. The behavior of the individual in the institution only 
has been considered; no thorough investigation of his conduct- 
previous to commitment was made. 

There have appeared two different types of behavior that 
have their roots in the sex instinct: one, perverted sex practices 
of various kinds; and the other, definite, and at times uncon¬ 
trolled, attractions toward the opposite sex. Masturbation of the 
purely habitual type, practiced openly and apparently without 
any realization of its significance, does not appear above I.Q. 30. 
Such behavior has been observed in 17 individuals (8 male and 
9 female) or 21 per cent of those below I.Q. 30. Masturbation 
and other perversions, practiced secretly by individuals who, it 
seems, must realize to some extent the wrongness of their acts, 
even though they do not control their impulses, have been 
reported in 30 individuals (13 male and 17 female) or 13 per cent 
of the entire group. Their I.Q. 7 s scatter from 33 to 94. 
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Strong attraction toward members of the opposite sex has 
been observed in 39 cases (2 male and 37 female) or 16 per cent 
of the entire group, whose I.Q.’s are all above 40. Since it is 
known that such attachments are apt to lead to sex delinquency, 
an effort is made on the part of the authorities to prevent their 
development and to put an end to them as soon as they are noted. 
For this reason, rarely does sex emotion assume an uncontrolled 
form, although there are several instances of it among the higher 
grade individuals of this group. 

It is probable that these several types of behavior , are more 
common than appears from these observations, and that the pro¬ 
portion of males to females found here is purely a matter of 
chance, since intensive study was not made of sex emotion. 
It would seem, however, that sex emotion is manifested in some 
way almost to the lowest degree of intelligence, but that its more 
normal expression appears only above the middle imbecile grade. 


VII. FEAR 

Although the same method has been employed as in studying 
anger and affection, and under the same conditions, evidence of 
fear has been found in 50 only, or 22 per cent, of the 228 cases 
29 male and 21 female— who range in I.Q. from 5 to 94, in mental 
age from 7 to 180 months, and in actual age from 5 to 51 years. 
These data show no relation between the frequency of fear and 
either intelligence or actual age; and we can draw no conclusions 
regarding the duration and intensity of fear because the evidence 
is too scant, and often is not verified. 

This infrequent expression of fear is, no doubt, partly to be 
explained by the highly protective environment in which these 
people live; an environment which offers many anger .and affec¬ 
tion stimuli, but few fear stimuli. It is possible, too, that the 
emotion of fear is not so readily manifested as the emotions of 
anger and affection, and so may be present, even though it can¬ 
not be observed. The results of the experiment to be described 
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later in this chapter would lead us to believe that the capacity for 
experiencing fear is more common than the foregoing observations 
have indicated. 

The several causes of fear are listed below, together with the 
number of persons manifesting fear, and the range in I.Q. 


1 . Persons who have mistreated them . 14 20-94 

2 . Punishment, as whipping. 10 t 12-79 

3. Animals, as dog, eat, cow. 5 

4 * 1>ark . 6 51-76 

5. Medical examination, operation, etc... 5 ’ H _71 

6 . Dreams .. 2 19-70 

7. Persons in authority. 4 61-92 

8 . Wind and fire. 2 . ^ 

9. Crossing street in San Praneisco . 1 81 

10. Wall thermometer. 1 19 

11 . Large ball . 4 ^ 

12 . Descending stairs . 1 

13. Water in bath. t 1A 


Fears of the dark, of persons in authority, of wind and fire, 
and of crossing a wide street are here restricted to the higher 
grades of intelligence. Fear of persons who 1 have mistreated 
them, of punishment and of animals, fears connected with 
medical attention, and fear caused by dreams seem to be common 
to no particular degree of intelligence. 

The manifestations of fear in the last four instances are most 
exaggerated, and show a failure to grasp the significance of the 
object or of the situation. These are eases of low intelligence 
(I.Q. 6 to 19) where the amount of fear seems disproportionate 
to the cause. In other cases, usually above the idiot grade, there 
seems to be an extraordinary lack of fear, due probably to a 
failure to foresee the possible consequences of their acts. Many 
will attempt to escape from the Home, even though they have 
seen that such attempts usually result in apprehension and 
punishment. The moron boy who tried to drive a stolen car, 
and crashed it into a tree, failed to see that his escapade might 
end in dire disaster. 
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With the hope of throwing more light upon the matter of 
fear in persons of defective intelligence, an experiment was car¬ 
ried out, in, which a tame gray rat was used as a stimulus. The 
rat was chosen because it is an animat that usually excites fear 
and one that is not often kept as a. pet. 

The lf>9 subjects represent a selected group only in so* far as 
they wore chosen from the particular cottages and dormitories 
where the groater number of the persons under regular observa¬ 
tion lived. Of these, 78 are male and 7f> female; and 110 are 
also subjects for the main part of this study, while 4)1 are new 
eases. 

The distribution of the actual ages of these subjects at the 
time of the experiment. May, 1920, is shown in graph 7. Most 
of the cases Fall lad ween f> and 90 years of age, as was found in 
the main group of 228. The greater number of eases have rela¬ 
tively low intelligenee as is shown by the distributions of LQ.’s 
and of mental ages (see graphs 8 and 9). The mental ages have 
been corrected to the date given above, upon the assumption that 
the f.Q.'s are constant. 

A brief account will main* clear the conditions of the experi¬ 
ment. Tin* experimenter was in a room of medium size and held 
the rat in her hands. Each person was brought in by an attendant 
who stayed throughout the experiment. The subject; was first 
permitted to watch the rat; anti later, if he made no move to 
pat it or to take* it into his arms, an attempt, was made to place it 
oil him. No direct suggest ions were made to t ha subject, although 
some remarks were passes l at times. All react ions wore recorded 
at the time. After the experiment was eoneluded, the- subject, 
was not allowed to join his fellows who were still to be experi¬ 
mented upon. When the experiment was begun upon any one 
group, it was completed without intermission. 

There are certain defects in the data from this experiment 
which, however, do not detract greatly from its value: first, the 
reactions were sometimes recorded in too brief form; second, the 
form of recording sometimes tends to become so stereotyped that 
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it may cover up small differences; and third, any after-effects 
that there might have been, were not noted, for the subjects were 
not observed long enough. 

An effort to score the reactions so that the data could be 
treated statistically met with some difficulty in those reactions 
which fall between the extremes. Hence, it was decided to submit 
a part of the reactions to a group of judges, which consisted of 
3 members of the faculty and 9 graduate students in psychology, 
including the writer. Twenty typical reactions 2 were selected 
by the writer and submitted to each judge separately. No 
information, was given regarding the character, the age, or the 
intelligence of the subjects. 

Each judge was instructed to rank the reactions from the 
least to the greatest amount of fear shown, upon the basis of 
the outward expressions only. It was suggested that the reac¬ 
tions be separated first into several small groups which would 
represent rather rough distinctions, and then, that each of these 
groups be studied to discover finer distinctions. If a judge 
found it impossible to distinguish between any two reactions, 
he was permitted to give them the same rank. This was done, 
however, in only four instances. 

These ranks are found to be very reliable. There is relatively 
little disagreement among the judges. This is shown, first, by 
the low standard deviations of the several series of ranks (see 
table 16, column 3), and second, by the extremely high correla¬ 
tion between the means of the random halves of the ranks, which 
is .99 (P.E., .003). This close correspondence of the means of 
the random halves is readily seen (see table 16, fourth and fifth 
columns). We may say that the relative positions of the reac¬ 
tions have been determined pretty definitely. The writer was 
interested in finding that the correlation of her own independent 
rankings with the means of the half in which hers were not 
included is .91 (P.E., .027). 

2 These typical reactions and the ranks given them by the 12 judges 
are recorded in Appendix II to the original manuscript which is deposited 
in the library of the University of California. 
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TABLE 16 

Means or the 12 Banks Given by 12 Judges for each Typical [Reaction, 
with Standard Deviations; Means of the [Random Halves, 
and the Ranks Given by B.M.M. 


No. of 
the 

reaction 

Means 
of the 

12 ranks 

S.D. 

from 

mean 

Means 
of 1st 
half 

Means 
of 2d 
half 

Ranks 
given by 
B.M.M. 

1 

. 2.62 

1.82 

2.92 

2.33 

3 

2 

20.00 

0.00 

20.00 

20'.0'0 

20 

3 

4.45 

1.67 

3.75 

5.17 

5 

4 

6.75 

1.42 

7.00 

6.50 

6 

5 

15.41 

1.51 

15.83 

15.00 

12 

6 

2.54 

1.51 

2.83 

2.25 

1 

7 

16.33 

1.61 

16.33 

16.42 

17 

8 

7.41 

1.53 

7.33 

7.60 

7 

9 

13.66 

1.70 

13.17 

14.17 

16 

10 

moo 

1.47 

10.17 

9.83 

13 

11 

15.66 

2.33 

15.83 

15.50 

11 

12 

5.41 

1.70 

5.00 

5.83 

8 

13 

11.50 

1.25 

11.17 

11.85 

10 

14 

12.00 

1.77 

12.83 

11.17 

9 

15 

11.83 

2.17 

11.33 

12.33 

14 

16 

10'.90 

1.61 

10.33 

11.50 

15 

17 

2.79 

1.43 

3.17 

2.42 

2 

18 

17.54 

1.25 

17.50 

17.58 

18 

19 

4.33 

1.38 

4.50 

4.17 

4 

20 

18.75 

0.59 

19.00 

18.50 

19 


After a careful consideration of the means of the 12 ranks, 
and of the character of each reaction, the 20 typical reactions 
have been combined into 6 groups, which have been assigned 
numerical values from 1 to 6 according to the amount of fear 
shown. In the case of only one individual did the writer not 
abide by the decision of the judges. She has reversed the posi¬ 
tions of reactions 4 and 12, because she felt that reaction number 
4 had not been made sufficiently clear to the judges. Since she 
knows this individual very well, the writer believes that no fear 
was felt, but merely contempt at the whole performance. 
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Tiie 133 reactions remaining from the total of 153 were 
classified by comparing them to the typical reactions. Table 17 
shows how the typical reactions have been combined, and the 
number of reactions that have been classified under each. In a 
few instances these so-called typical reactions may be criticized 
as not being really typical; but they are different reactions 
whose positions, with respect to the amount of fear shown, had 
to be determined. 

No fear at all is shown by the first group of reactions, for they 
vary from inattention and indifference to an attraction toward 
the rat, either kindly or with an intent to injure it. The nest 
group shows some timidity at first, either by watching the animal 
closely without making any move toward it or by touching it in 
a hesitant manner; but later, the subject usually pats it or takes 
it into his hands. Score 3 is given to those reactions that are 
characterized by slight changes of facial expression, such as 
flushing and twitching, and by small movements, as trembling, 
shaking of the hands, and clenching of the fists. In the fourth 
group the rat is watched very intently from the first, and no 
movement is made toward it. When an attempt is made to place 
the rat upon the person of the individual, he either shrinks away 
or pushes it away. In the fifth group there is a tendency to run 
away as soon as the rat is seen, or when it is moved toward the 
subject, and there is usually some crying out. The last is a 
group of frantic reactions; the subject runs away screaming, 
and probably crying, as soon as he sees the rat or when it is moved 
toward him. Looking at these reactions as a whole, we see that 
the extremes are very far apart, with lack of attention at the one 
extreme and, at the other, headlong flight. 
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TABLE 17 


Final Combinations 

of the Fear Reactions, 

with the Scores 


Given to Each 



No. of the 

No. of 



typical 

similar 


Score 

reaction 

reactions 

Total 


1 

16 



3 

11 


1 

4 

1 

57 


6 and 17 

25 



19 

4 


2 

12 

14 

19 


8 

5 



10 

2 


3 

13 

2 

9 


15 

1 



16 

4 


4 

9 

4 

25 


14 

21 



5 

3 


5 

7 

2 

24 


11 

14 



18 

5 


6 

2 

12 

19 


20 

7 


Total 

20 

153 

153 


Under these experimental conditions evidence of fear was 
brought out in 63 per cent of the subjects, as compared with 22 
per cent who gave evidence of fear under the conditions of 
routine institution life. Of the 110 individuals who were sub¬ 
jects for this experiment and who were under regular observation 
also, 39 show fear in neither instance, 18 show fear in both, while 
5 who had expressed some fear in their routine life expressed 
none in this experiment; and 48 offer evidence of fear here, in 
whose behavior none had been observed before. 
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The correlations of fear with I.Q. and with mental age 
a PP r oach zero, while the correlation with actual age is somewhat 
higher than was found in the cases of anger and affection (see 
table 18). The latter correlation may be due to chance or it may 
indicate a real tendency which further investigation would bring 
out more clearly. 

TABLE 18 

Correlation op Pear with I.Q., with Mental Age, and with Actual A|?e 

M.A. A.A. 

r P.E. r P.E. 

.0*16 .055 .115 .054 

In each group, except the borderline, all of the 6 scores for 
fear are found, and the subjects given each score range in intelli¬ 
gence from the idiot to the borderline grade (see table 19). 

With respect to the relation of the expression of fear to the 
degree of intelligence, the results of this experiment agree with 
the writer's other observations, but she feels that further investi¬ 
gation is necessary before a conclusion can be drawn. 


Pear 


I.Q. 

r P.E. 

—.018 .055 


TABLE 19 

Distribution op Scores in the Experiment on Pear for the Several 



Groups 

, with Totals 




Group 

l 

Score 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Idiot . 

. 20 

2 

1 

4 

5 

5 

37 

Imbecile . 

. 25 

8 

5 

18 

11 

12 

79 

Moron . 

. 7 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

21 

Borderline . 

. 5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

0 

16 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total .. 

. 57 

19 

9 

25 

24 

19 

153 
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VIII. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND SUMMARY OF 
CONCLUSIONS 

In this study it has been assumed that the outward expression 
of an emotion is a fair index of the character of that emotion as a 
whole, that an entire emotional state may be judged by one set 
of its constituent elements. This method was probably more 
satisfactory in studying emotions in persons of defective intelli¬ 
gence than it would be with persons of normal intelligence, 
because of the control of the expression of feeling that is usually 
found with normal intelligence and a stable temperament. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is doubtful whether the correlations 
here found between general intelligence and the expression of 
the major emotions would be true for the grades of intelligence 
above I.Q. 100. 

Throughout this study the coefficients of correlation of two of 
the emotions with I. Q. and with mental age have been found to 
be nearly the same. In the case of anger they are respectively .67 
and .63, and in the case of affection .73 and .69. The similarity 
in the correlations of these emotions with I.Q. and with mental 
age is to be explained by the fact that in these data there appears 
almost no correlation of the emotions with actual age; or it could 
be safely inferred from the similarity of these two coefficients 
that there is no significant correlation between these emotions and 
actual age. In other words, there is not found in this group the 
high positive correspondence between mental age and actual age 
that is found in normal persons. There is, however, a slightly 
higher positive relation between these two factors in those persons 
16 years of age or less, than there is for the whole group, since 
the correlations of the emotions with actual age are a little higher 
in the former case (see tables 7, 9, 12, and 14). Since no signi¬ 
ficant correlation of these emotions with actual age has been 
found in these data, the coefficient of correlation of an emotion 
either with I.Q. or with mental age may be taken to indicate the 
general relation between the degree of intelligence and the 
expression of that emotion. 
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Merely because tbe correlations of anger and affection with 
intelligence are as high respectively as .65 and .70, it is not justi¬ 
fiable to infer that it is really intelligence itself that has been 
appraised or that the expression of these emotions is a good test 
of intelligence in individual cases. These coefficients indicate a 
general tendency only, for there are many wide individual dis¬ 
crepancies between the degree of intelligence and the emotion 
score. The fact that the correlation is not unity is due not only 
to many small variations, but also to a considerable number of 
very great variations, as was pointed out in the chapters on 
anger and affection. For example, a person with the intelligence 
of an idiot or imbecile is never socially fit, but persons of such 
low intelligence are frequently found who are very emotional. 

Since little conclusive evidence was obtained with respect to 
fear, it was possible to compute only one intercorrelation of the 
emotions, namely, that of anger with affection, which, computed 
on the basis of the total scores, is .62. On the basis of this coeffi¬ 
cient and those of the correlations of anger and affection with 
I.Q. and with mental age, it was possible to compute certain 
partial correlations. These coefficients are recorded in table 20, 
together with the corresponding original correlations. 

In every case the partial is much lower than the original cor¬ 
relations, which indicates that there is a complexity of elements 
entering into the relationships here found—elements that prob¬ 
ably have their sources both in the actual nature of the case and 
in the scoring of the emotions. Affection apparently was a 
greater factor in the original correlation of anger with intelli¬ 
gence, than was anger in the original correlation of affection with 
intelligence. Intelligence has proved to be a large factor in the 
correlation of anger with affection. It would seem that anger 
and affection spring from a common source of emotionality, and 
that this emotionality is highly correlated with intelligence. The 
evidence gathered so far would indicate that fear is, not directly 
connected either with intelligence or with anger and affection. 
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TABLE 20' 

Partial Correlations* op the Several Elements 

Partial r r 


Anger k X affection — I.Q.26 .62 

Anger X affection — Ml.33 .62 

Anger x I.Q. — affection .38 .67 

Anger x M.A. — affection .34 .63 

Affection x I.Q. — anger .50' .73 

Affection x M.A. — anger .45 .69 

x Signifies correlation between two elements. 

— Indicates the element rendered constant. 


It may be well to summarize what evidence there is in these 
data regarding the form of emotion that develops earliest, that 
is, at the lowest level of intelligence. Anger is first noted at 
I.Q. 1; the same is true for fear under experimental conditions 
(the same individual in both instances), but under routine con¬ 
ditions fear does not appear until I.Q. 5. Affection first occurs 
at I.Q. 4. In the second occurrence of these emotions the sequence 
is clear, for anger appears at I.Q. 4, affection at I.Q. 5, and fear 
at I.Q. 6 under both sets of conditions. Of the 52 cases in the 
idiot group which were studied under routine conditions, 36 show 
anger, a smaller number, 29, show affection, while even less, 11, 
show fear. Under experimental conditions only 17 out of the 
37 in the idiot group show fear. These facts indicate that anger 
may develop at a lower level of intelligence than either affection 
or fear, while the relative points of development of the latter two 
is uncertain, although the evidence is slightly greater that 
affection may appear earlier than fear. 

* Formula used for computing partial correlations: 

r 1 2 — r 1 3 r 23 

r 12.3- 

yT^r 2 \/l — <r 
13 2 3 

The numbers 1, 2, and 3 indicate the elements, of which number 3 is 
the element rendered constant. 
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At this point a consideration of the eases whore expressioi 
of these emotions tire absent is surestive. First, there are ] 
more individuals who do not express a (Tectum than who do a 
express anger; and second, the I'd eases where anger is absej 
spread from I.Q. 1 to 2!>, while the 2d eases where affection 
absent scatter from t.Q. I to 37. H points higher in the distribi 
tion of I.Q.’s. Absence of fear is very common (78 per eei 
under routine conditions, and 37 per cent under experiment 
conditions) and is not restricted to any particular levels of intel] 
gcnee. There may be an indication here that affection developsi 
a higher level of intelligence than anger, and is more closely cos 
neeted with intelligence. The evidence would seem to indica 
that fear is not direetly connected with intelligence, which agre 
with the previous observations. 

The significant findings of this study may be briefly sur 
marked as follows; 

ANUt it 

1. Expression of anger is very frequent in all grades i 
mental defect, except in that of the lowest idiots. 

2. A high positive correlation of anger with intelligence 
found, the coefficient bung about did. 

3. The causes of anger have b".m determined principally 1 
two factors: one. the differing environments in which the peop 
lived; and the other, the degree of intelligence. As intnlligen 
increases, causes which are etmneeted closely with the person 
physical being tend to become less fretpient, white causes whi< 
involve a greater understanding of the situation become mo 
prominent. 

4. The usual expression of anger differs in the four grouf 
although there is mtteh overlapping of these groups and mm 
individual variation within each group. 

f>. The complex emotional states which are akin to anger 
jealousy, hatred, and revenge are observed very infrequentl 
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Affection 

1. Evidence of affection is very common in all grades except 
the lowest idiots. 

2. The coefficient of correlation of affection with intelligence 
is a little higher than that of anger with intelligence, being 
about .70. 

3. There is a clear change in the character of the expression 
from the low to the high levels of intelligence. 

4. Sex emotion is manifested in some way, almost to the lowest 
degree of intelligence; but its more normal expression appears 
only above the middle imbecile grade. It is often perverted and 
uncontrolled. 

Fear 

1. Under the conditions of routine institution life, fear was 
observed in only 22 per cent of the cases. There is no direct con¬ 
nection apparent between the expression of fear and the degree 
of intelligence, such as was found in the cases of anger and 
affection. 

2. Under experimental conditions 63 per cent of the subjects 
showed fear, but the results reveal no significant correlation with 
intelligence. 

General 

1. A positive correlation of .62 is found between anger and 
affection. However, when the effect of the intelligence factor is 
rendered constant by partial correlation, this coefficient is 
reduced to about .30. All the partial correlations point to a 
considerable interrelation of the three elements—intelligence, 
anger, and affection. It would seem that anger and affection are 
complementary emotions that spring from a common source of 
emotionality which is highly correlated with intelligence. 
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2. Affection appears to be more closely and directly bound 
up with intelligence than is either anger or fear; for fear appar¬ 
ently is not directly connected with intelligence, and the original 
correlation of affection with intelligence is about 5 points higher, 
and the partial correlation more than 10 points higher than 
the corresponding correlations with anger. There appears here, 
also, an interesting disconnection between anger and fear, two 
emotions that are often thought to be of a similar nature. 

3. The positive correlations that have been found between 
intelligence and the emotions of anger and affection, although 
they are high, indicate general tendencies only. They do not- 
mean that one can predict, without error, from his degree of 
intelligence what a person’s degree of emotionality is, or from 
his degree of emotionality what his degree of intelligence is; for 
these coefficients have been reduced from unity not only by rela¬ 
tively small variations, but also by wide individual discrepancies 
between the degree of intelligence and the expression of the 
emotion. 

4. In no case was a significant correlation found between an 
emotion and actual age. There is not in the group here studied a 
high positive relation between mental age and actual age; hence, 
if an emotion is highly correlated with mental age, it will not be 
correlated to any significant degree with actual age. 

5. The evidence from these data suggests, but hardly more 
than suggests, that anger may develop at a lower level of intelli¬ 
gence than either affection or fear, while little indication is 
offered regarding the relative points of development of the latter 
two emotions. 
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APPENDIX 

Two typical cases are here summarized to illustrate the several sources 
of the data, and the kinds of data that have been treated. The one case 
is a high-grade idiot boy who has shown few emotional reactions and so 
has been given low scores, while the other is a very emotional moron girl 
whose reactions have been scored high. 

Case 47. Aro.T. (male), I.Q. 16, M.A. 22, A.A. 11; anger total score 10 
(3, 4, 3), affection total score 3 (1, 1, 1); evidence of fear. 

1. G-eneral Account of the Case 

T. is a very wild looking little Mexican boy. His eyes are very large 
and bright, and his mouth is usually open, probably because of his defec¬ 
tive palate. He seems to understand something of what is said to him, 
and walks about readily, but cannot dress himself and performs no tasks. 
When he is disturbed he usually yells loudly, and may throw his arms 
about, but never attempts to strike. 

2. Notes from the Application for Admission (not considered to be 

reliable) 

Excitable; temper not very evident; fond of playing alone; fond of 
nurses but pays no attention to other children; is affectionate; not 
obstinate; slightly obedient when he understands. 

3. Information About Emotional Eeactions Obtained by Observation 

and Inquiry 

a. Anger 

I have seen him angry a few times when he was taken to some place 
to which* he did not wish to go, and the attendants report that he some¬ 
times shows anger when he does not get an object that he wants or when 
something is taken from him. He does little more than cry out and 
perhaps cover his face with his hands. In about fifteen minutes he is 
quiet again. However, such reactions are infrequent, not occurring more 
often than once in two weeks. 

b. Affection 

There is no evidence that he feels affection for anything; he does not 
even respond to being petted or held in an attendant's lap. 
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e. Fear 

It is reported that he has shown fear at times, for instance whe:i 
another child makes a. move to slap him, or when he is put in the dentist’ 
chair. He showed ext none fear of the rat. 

Case 154. Pre.M. (female'), I.Q. f»l, M.A. I IS, A.A. 20; anger tota 
score 15 (0, 5, 4), affection total score 10 (0, A, ,Vi ; evidence of fear. 

1. GknkuaIj Aivoi’nt: Abbe \r \n<% <h ’citation 

M, is a thin, round-shouldered young woman about A * .j feet in height 
She is a medium brunette, not attractive, for her face is drawn am 
wrinkled, her eyes do not look at one frankly and steadily, and her volet 
is very harsh and disagreeable. On the whole she has not a pleasing 
personality. 

During the time of this investigation she lived in one of the unlocked 
cottages, and could he trusted to go to and from her work unaccompanied 
She was a chamber-maul at one of the resideuees, and spent a few hour* 
of each day in school. 

2. Information Obtained from Vmuuvh ItEeomm 

a. So ten from the Applieation /or Adams am f not considered 

to tte reliable l 

Excitable, bad temper; \ erv ucrvous; dull and apathetic; laughs and 
weeps without apparent cause; fond of children; not fond of animals; 
not affectionate; profane; obstinate; passionate; stealthy; vulgar; not 
obedient. 

b. Koto* from the Indus trial Itemed 

Psychological: 

Judgment indifferent but inclined to ho consistent; attitude consid¬ 
erate, within limits of her sensory motor coordination average; sense 
of values indifferent; likely to be capable of training, 

Social: 

Language frequently protaae; honest, and truthful; * * pleasant disposi¬ 
tion j quarrelsome; very noisy; will not accept criticism but will 
criticize others; shifts responsibility, 

e. tiehiml Record: One Teacher V Sate 

In school she is interested and her behavior good. 
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3. Information About Emotional Reactions Obtained by Observation 

and Inquiry 

a. Anger 

She is described by the head attendant a.t her cottage as being very 
irritable, “spunky,” either pouting or lighthearted; resents being dis¬ 
turbed when she is busy, and having her word contradicted; when pro¬ 
voked she swears “like a pirate.” 

One day upon meeting one of the teachers, she blurted out, “I'm mad. 
I’m never going to smile again”; and when asked what the trouble was, 
“Don't like it here. I wanted to go out to work [be paroled]. I'm mad, 
and I'm going to stay mad.” And so she did, for when I met her a 
couple of hours later she looked very grumpy and scarcely spoke to me. 

At another time she pouted for several hours because I failed to greet 
her as I passed by. 

Usually she says very little after the first show of anger, but sulks 
for hours. Her anger reactions have never been known to be violent, 
and the best way to deal with her when she is angry is to leave her alone. 

h. Affection 

The head attendant considers her to be a very likable girl, and thinks 
that she is more inclined to like people than to dislike them. 

I have observed that she has formed attachments to several girls, 
attendants, and officers, toward whom she was very demonstrative. She 
stayed with the attractive person as much as possible, caressed her, 
offered her gifts, and waited upon her. 

For several months she was very much attracted to me. Whenever 
she saw me, she would come running, put her arms about me, and ask 
if I liked her. She gave me a sample of crochet and a crocheted napkin 
ring, often put flowers in my room, and once wrote me a letter, and at 
another time sent me a postal car<jL. 

She never seemed to be attracted to the opposite sex, and did not 
especially enjoy dances and parties where members of both sexes were 
present. 

c. Fear 

I have never seen her afraid, but the attendants report that she is 
terrified by the dark and by strong wind. She says she was afraid of her 
drunken father. 
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PREFACE 

Although recent research has shown definitely that the amount 
of mental deficiency among juvenile delinquents does not approxi¬ 
mate the high figure which early investigators put forward, yet 
feeble-mindedness stands forth as a sufficiently constant factor in 
all investigations of delinquency to merit definite and critical 
attention. Particularly in the studies of women and girl offenders 
does the correlation between tested deficiency and legally recog¬ 
nized delinquency remain significant. 

This paper concludes an investigation of the defective delin¬ 
quent girl, which was begun with a twofold practical aim: first, 
to ascertain in the fives of defective delinquent girls the ante¬ 
cedent conditions which have contributed to their appearance 
before a court, with the hope that some fight might be thrown 
upon means of preventing delinquency; second, to determine, if 
possible, the treatment most effective for the girl who has already 
become delinquent, by studying the subsequent history of re¬ 
curring cases. It was hoped, by following the behavior of girls 
of high and low intelligence coming from various types of environ¬ 
ment and having different types of delinquency records, that 
a definite standard for constructive action might be worked out 
on a basis of successful conduct or failure under different pro¬ 
grams of care, and that the possibilities and limitations of prog¬ 
nosis in specific cases might thus be determined. 

The investigation has included both a clinical study of a group 
of delinquent girls referred by the San Francisco Juvenile Court 
to the psychological clinic of the University of California Medical 
School for examination, and a follow-up study of these same girls. 
The group includes two hundred forty-six girls, first examined 
during the years 1914 to 1918 inclusive, whose subsequent careers 
were followed until December, 1921. In forty-three of these 
cases, there was a dependency record previous to that of delin¬ 
quency, which made it possible to follow the histories for as long 
a period as twelve or fourteen years. The group was arbitrarily 
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limited to those who, at the time of the first examination, had a 
mental age of XI years or less (Goddard’s 1911 Revision). Since 
the California Juvenile Court Law does not distinguish between 
dependents and delinquents, (‘ailing them all wards of the court, 
we have accepted the classification made by the officers of the 
court and the probation force. The Girl Department handles 
girls who are delinquent or inclined toward delinquency as opposed 
to those <‘ases in which there is dependency with perhaps slight 
misconduct. All cases here reported were being handled by the 
Girl Department at the time of the examination, although pre¬ 
viously many had been handled by the Family Relations Depart¬ 
ment . 

L THE DHFFCTIVK DELINQUENT; A SUMMARY OF 
Tim LITFRATUHK 

Definitions. The term tlelinqneney , as accepted by most 
investigators, is restricted to that degree of social non-conformity 
which involves legal recognition. The legal definition of delin¬ 
quency varies considerably in different localities. In California, 
as in many other states, delinquency and dependency are not 
legally differentiated. Any person under the 1 age* of 21 who not, 
only has committed some specific infraction of the law but who 
is “in danger of leading an idle, dissolute, lewd or immoral life” 
may be made a ward of the California Juvenile Gourt. 1 In many 
states the legal definition of juvenile* delinquency is not so in¬ 
clusive, while in ot hers, ehildren of 10 years are no longer regarded 
as juveniles. Hut by investigators the* term is most rommonly 
limited to reeidivists and to first offenders who have* shown 
serious non-coniormity. 

Delinquency, them, is a relative term, tf is a deviation from 
the social and legal standard which the community aeeepts. 
Delinquency among girls is very largely a, matter of sexual non¬ 
conformity, Holsopplo •’ makes the pertinent statement that 

1 Californio Statute tlOKi; nnwmUtl, 1017), pp. 10024022, 

‘ Holnopple, Kmnmi gamma*, Suet at Sort ^eonfannih/: an A rial if nix of / f 30 
Iklmiuvut Uirtn and Wnmai ( lOlOi, p. a. 
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“perhaps there is no field in which the standards of behavior 
vary so widely in relation to race, time, and place as the standards 
which govern sexual relationships.” In a city like San Francisco, 
whose population includes so many national, social, and economic 
groups, the attempt to make widely divergent sex standards 
conform to those socially acceptable often results in the stigma¬ 
tization, as immoral or delinquent, of individuals whose standards 
are not at variance with those of their social and racial group. 

The term mental deficiency offers considerable variability. We 
find definitions in terms of clinical types, as (‘retins, mongols, 
epileptics, etc. This kind of definition has its advantages but 
covers only a small part of those who may be recognized even 
by the lay person as defective. Lapage 8 found only 9 per cent, 
of 784 school children, in special groups, who could be so classified. 

A social criterion has found practically universal acceptance. 
Unquestionably, the most widely accepted definition is that 
framed by the British Royal Commission and is found in the 
British Mental Deficiency Act of 1913. According to this act, 
mental defectives are: 

Persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they 
require care, supervision, and control for their own protection or for the 
protection of others, or, in the ease of children, that they, by reason of such 
defectiveness, appear to he permanently incapable of receiving proper benefit 
from the instruction in ordinary schools. 

In substance this definition has been accepted absolutely or 
with slight modification by Tredgold/ 1 (Joddard/* Karl Pearson, 1 * 
and a host of other investigators. But, as Kuhlmann 7 and 
countless others have pointed out, it is too indefinite to bo a 
satisfactory working criterion. 

The past twenty years have seen attempts to restate this 
social conception of mental deficiency in definite, quantitative 

3 Lapage, C. P,, Feeblemindednenn in Children of School Age (1911), pp. 47,4tt. 

4 Tredgold, A. F,, Mental De.jlde.nen (1915), p. S. 

6 Goddard, II. H., Fcebleniindedne.su; lIn ('annex and ('onxeguenccn (1914), 

pp. 1-6. 

0 Pearson, Karl, Menddinm and the Problem of Mental Defect (1914), p. 9. 

7 Kuhlmann, F., “What Constitutes Feeblemindedness/ 1 Journal of 
Psycho-Asthenics, vol. 19 (1915), pp. 216-236. 
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terms through correlation of social failure with objective measure¬ 
ments. Individual tests with supposed diagnostic value, groups 
of tests and test scales for determining mental age levels have 
come into being and have been highly standardized with the 
purpose of developing a quantitative definition of deficiency. 
Probably the fullest compilation of the many tests, scales, and 
test methods has been made by Stern and Wiegmann. 8 Mitchel 
and Ruger 9 have published a bibliography of fourteen hundred 
and twenty-eight references. These show how intensive and how 
extensive have been the efforts to study intelligence. 

But where on the quantitative scale is mental deficiency to 
be located? Binet, 10 Goddard, 11 and countless others have 
described mental deficiency in terms of retardation and mental 

age. Kuhlmann, 12 Stern, 13 Terman, 14 and others express it in 
terms of intelligence quotient, since a year’s retardation at dif¬ 
ferent ages has a different significance. There has been, however, 
considerable disagreement as to the amount of retardation and 
as to the size of the intelligence quotient which shall be diagnostic 
of mental deficiency. Yerkes 15 has advocated an intelligence 
coefficient. Norsworthy 16 and Pearson 17 have defined differences 
of intelligence in terms of deviation from the average. Miner, 18 

8 Stern, William, and Wiegmann, Otto, “ Methodensammlung zur Intelli- 
genzprtifung von Kindern und Jugendlichen,” Zeitschrift fur Angewandte 
Psychologic, 1921. 

9 Mitchel, David, and Ruger, Georgie J., Psychological Tests, revised and 
classified, 1918. 

10 Binet, Alfred, translated by Kite, Eliz. S., “The Development of Intelli¬ 
gence in Children,” VAnnee Psych. (1916). 

11 Goddard, H. H., Training School Bulletin, 1911, 1912. 

12 Kuhlmann, F., “Degree of mental deficiency in children as expressed by 
the relation of age to mental age,” Journal of Psycho-asthenics (1913), vol. 17, 

pp. 132-143. 

13 Stern, William, translated by Whipple, G. M., The Psychological Methods 
of Testing Intelligence (1914), pp. 77ff. 

14 Terman, Lewis H., The Measurement of Intelligence (1916), p. 79. 

15 Yerkes, Robert M., and W T ood, Louise, “Methods of Expressing Results 
of Measurements of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psych. (1916), vol. 
7, pp. 593-606. 

16 Norsworthy, Naomi, “Psychology of Mentally Defective Children,” 
Archives of Psych. (1906). 

17 Mendelism, pp. 35ff. 

18 Miner, J. B., Deficiency and Delinquency (1918), pp. 13ff. 
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seeking a method by which various investigations could he com¬ 
pared, stresses what he calls a percentage definition. He holds 
that if investigators could arbitrarily settle upon a percentage 
which would define the number of intellectually weak which 
society is at present justified in isolating, that percentage would 
determine where on the scales of intellectual ability, as determined 
by objective tests, the upper limit of feeble-mindedness should 
be located. In his method, as in all other methods, a point or a 
span is arbitrarily chosen as a differential for defective and non¬ 
defective intelligence. It has the advantage, if accepted, of 
making all scales comparable. 

This struggle toward an accurate' quantitative definition of 
mental deficiency has resulted in an avalanche of diverse opinions 
which in turn have led to more retim'd, more controlled, ami more 
extensive investigations. The trend of these studies has been 
toward a lowering of norms. Marly research with highly selected 
groups placed the upper limits of intellectual deficiency too high. 
Subsequent investigations, particularly those of 1 he army, show 
that not only must the norms for deficiency be lowered, hut like¬ 
wise the norms for average intelligence. The average mental age 
of ninety-three thousand, nine hundred and sixty-live drafted 
army men was found to be l;hOS. l!l Of the group. Iti.ti p,. r <■,.„( 
had a mental age of less than X years. The results of all this 
work have thrown even more doubt on the accuracy of differen¬ 


tiation. 1 hero seems to he considerable agreement, however, 
among investigators in accepting tin* IX-year level as indicative 
of definite foeble-mindednoss, the X-vear as pro! able, and the 
Xl-yeai as doubtful looble-mmdcdness, where there arc no 
psychotic complications (Miner,"' Termang" ( htddard ■'). 

Before leaving this subject of differentiating norms, a word 
should be said of the clinician's attitude toward them. When 
considering results in the mass, hr* accepts t hose criteria as accurate 
within limits and recognizes that they give* a, perspective. But 


19 National Aoadomy of Kcionnos, Memoirs, vol. 1.1 f 1021 i. 

2 ° T ennan, Lewis M., quoted in Kmndd, Uaycvi and Dawlt-v, A Simla of 
Women Delinquents m hew York Mate ( 1020;, p. 4 is. ' ' ' 

21 Goddard, II. II., Human Hfjicieney and Levels of l ntelliijvneu, ip'jO, ' 
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no clinical psychologist can accept any inflexible criterion. To 
quote an expression of the common attitude, Kohs 22 says that the 
acceptance of a single differentiating intelligence quotient is too 
artificial a process to “jibe with actual clinical findings.” 

Incidence of deficiency among delinquents .—The percentages of 
mental defectives reported among delinquents have varied widely. 
These figures, from which many premature generalizations have 
been made, range from less than 10 per cent to more than 90 per 
cent. This is due in the main to two factors. In the first place, 
the number of those ranking as deficient will depend upon the scale 
used and particularly upon the point chosen as the upper limit of 
deficiency. A second factor, which must be properly weighed 
before any accurate generalizations can be made as to the incidence 
of mental defect in general among delinquents, results from any 
condition making for specialized selection in the groups. 

The first factor has been considered very comprehensively and 
enlighteningly by Miner. 23 He has covered the literature of 
tested delinquents through the year 1917, and has compiled results 
on a comparable basis. Calling those “presumably deficient” 
who correspond to the lowest 0.5 per cent of the general population 
as ascertained by the objective results from random groups, and 
calling those “doubtful” who correspond to the next 1.0 per cent, 
he tabulates the re-interpreted results of nineteen investigators of 
delinquent girls and women (3,384 cases). In this number are 
included penitentiary, reformatory and training-school cases, 
special groups of sex offenders, and one group from a juvenile 
detention home. The presumably deficient ranged from 9 per 
cent to 48 per cent, with a median for the different investigators 
of 25 per cent. The presumably deficient plus the doubtful cases 
(1.5 per cent of general population, mental ages of IX and X, on 
the Goddard scale) ranged from 19 per cent to 75 per cent, with 
a median of 48 per cent. Pernald 24 in a recent report of 447 
delinquent females aged about 15 years, finds 22.1 per cent of the 

22 Kohs, Samuel C., Journal of Delinquency, vol. 2 (1917), p. 20. 

23 Op. cit. (ref. 18), chap. 6. 

24 Fernald, Mabel R., Hayes, M. H. S., and Dawley, Almena, A Study of 
Women Delinquents in New York State (1920), p. 420. 
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group below X years (Stanford scale) as opposed to 13.6 per cent 
in the army figures, and 3.8 per cent above' XV years as opposed 
to 21,5 per cent in the army group. Those figures are sufficiently 
conservative to be accepted for women and girl offenders who have 
come in contact with the law. Miner’s data, show that mental 
deficiency is distinctly more frequent among women and girls 
than among men and boys in institutions for delinquency and 
crime. Again, it is more frequent among girls and women held 
for sex offenses than among those held for ot her offenses. Fernald’s 
results agree with this conclusion. 

This brings us to the other factors which tend to produce 
differences in the percentages of deficiency found by investigators, 
namely, the various selective influences in different groups. 
These selective factors, which mitigate against accuracy in deter¬ 
mining the real percentage of deficiency among delinquents in 
general, have been discussed by (’rafts and Doll."’ 

The more intelligent delinquent is less liable to be apprehended 
than is the defective. With regard to the statement above, (hat, 
deficiency occurs oftener in female delinquents. Doll points out 
that inclination of the sexes to different, types of delinquency, 
together with the difference's in treatment accorded for the same 
delinquency, is responsible for the different proportions found. 

The significance of delinquency among girls. Since delinquency 
among girls is largely a matter of sexual non-conformity it assumes 
a threefold significance: medical, biological, and social or moral. 

From the point of view of public health the sexual delinquent, 
if promiscuous, must always be considered as a potential spreader 
of venereal disease. Investigations indicate that defectives show 
a higher percentage of venereal infection than do those of better 
intelligence. 26 The venereal groups in the army 27 are character¬ 
ized by mental inferiority, from which it is inferred that “men of 
inferior intelligence are more likely to expose themselves to venereal 
infection or are less likely to employ suitable prophylact ic measures.’’ 

“Crafts, L. W., and Doll, A. K., “The Proportion of Montal I) •feelivs," 
Journal of Delinquency, vol. 2 (1<U7), pp. 1 liMCj, HJl-Uos. 

28 Fernald, op. tit. (ref. 24), pp. r>ir»-. r ,l<j. 

27 National Academy of Sciences, Memoirs, vol. 15 (lt)2U, p. 811. 
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Biologically considered, the defective delinquent girl presents 
the problem (as do non-delinquent defectives) of the propagation 
of mentally inferior children whether legitimate or otherwise. 
The abundant literature on the subject, of feeble-mindedness and 
inheritance has been recently reviewed by (bites-* and Holmes.- 9 
As Holmes remarks, if makes little difference so far as practical 
considerations are concerned whether the inheritance of mental 
defect follows simple or complex Mendelian formulas, or whether 
it takes place according to the older conceptions of blending 
inheritance: “the fact that defective mentality is strongly trans¬ 
mitted is established beyond the possibility of sane objection.” 

As to the heritable basis of delinquency, a failure' to meet a 
social situation according to accepted standards cannot be inherited 
as such, but there' is a strong insistence on the part of biologists 
that the data collected thus far point definitely to the fact. that, 
certain traits arc 1 inherited, which dispose the individual to con¬ 
duct regarded as delinquent. Holmes uses as the heading of his 
chapter on the inheritauee of mental ability the statement from 
Karl Pearson: “We inherit our parents’ tempers, our parents’ 
conseientiotisness, shyness, and ability as we inherit their stature, 
forearm and span.” 

From the point of view of social and moral hygiene, defective 
delinquents present two undesirable aspects, (a) They make 
vice and sexual non-conformity easy by their weak resistance. 
Their instinctive sex impulses and interests are subject to fewer 
inhibit ions than is t he ease with the intelligent individual. 

(ioddard"" has pointed out the clinical commonplace that the 
emotional reactions of detectives are cruder, more primitive and 
direct than those of intelligent individuals. Although wo may 
account for the weak resistance of the* defective girl, this in no 
way minimizes fhe significance of her influence toward ('motional 
unhralthinrss in others. (/>) As (la* potential mothers of potential 
delinquents they offer a large and important source* of further 
delinquency. Not only must we consider the inferior mental 
endowment which they transmit to their offspring, but also the 

(»aI<*,>;, A, k, “The* Inheritance of Mental Traits,'* Psychol. HulleUn , 
vol. IS, j>p. SaH-.llhh 
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actual home environment in which they raise these defectively 
endowed children. If the child is illegitimate and is abandoned, 
there are the alternatives of institutional care, care in a foster¬ 
home with public support (which is almost universally inadequate), 
or adoption (which seldom occurs with the child of a defective 
mother). If there has been a forced marriage, the father having 
married to avoid conviction on a charge of rape, the conditions 
immediately make for anything but a harmonious atmosphere in 
which to raise a child. If the parents marry of their own volition, 
the situation is little better. A mother with defective intelligence 
is often married to an individual of her own or of an inferior type. 
What chance has a defective child to grow up with acceptable 
standards when there is both a lack of intelligent supervision, and 
a constant example of actual non-conformity and lack of control 
in the home? 

Deficiency as a cause of delinquency. —Here too we find wide 
divergences of opinion. On the one hand, there is the eugenist 
urging that deficiency is perhaps the largest factor in delinquency. 
The early unweighted investigations finding such high percentages 
of defect among delinquents tended to emphasize this point of 
view. In support of if, too, we find a careful investigator like 
Goring 31 concluding that the “one vital mental constitutional factor 
in the etiology of crimes is defective intelligence 5J ; also that “mental 
defectiveness is antecedent to his [the English convict’s] environ¬ 
mental misfortunes.” On the other hand, we find the sociological 
emphasis on environmental conditions. Hosts of investigators 
have reported that adverse conditions in home, school, and society 
are at the bottom of unsatisfactory conduct. Many presumptions 
and considerable evidence from the psycho-analytical school, with 
its emphasis on the importance of childhood, for adult sanity, have 
made for a wider investigation and a keener appreciation of 
external influences upon the mental make-up of the individual. 

29 Holmes, Samuel J., The Trend of the Race (1921), pp. 29-44. 

30 Goddard, H. H., Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal, (1919), pp. 
157, 270-276. 

31 Goring, C., The English Convict (1913), p. 263. 
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We find White 32 urging that many failures which we have been 
attributing to defective heredity are unquestionably due to 
defective upbringing. 

This deepening realization of the importance of external 
influences does not, however, minimize the importance of heredi¬ 
tary equipment. It really emphasizes it, just as a study of inferior 
mental endowments emphasizes the importance of environment. 
Intelligent and feeble-minded persons, as Goddard 33 points out, 
are by no mean's equally dependent upon environment. The 
intelligent person may, to a degree important to the individual, 
control his environment. The defective is dominated by it. And 
with reactions once established, the same lack of mental ability 
which made him succumb in the first place, makes it even more 
difficult for him to break the undesirable habits which his environ¬ 
ment has imposed upon him. 

It is a sterile pursuit to argue as to the relative causative 
significance of native endowment and environment in delinquents. 
The more defective the one, the more essential that the other be 
good if delinquency is to be avoided. The important generaliza¬ 
tion, from the point of view of this investigation, which can be 
gathered from the literature, is that the defective class is more 
disposed to delinquency through bad influences than the intelligent 
class and is less able to correct criminal habits once established. 

Until we have had more, and more carefully checked, histories 
of defectives from different types of environments, we shall not 
be able to evaluate mental deficiency as a cause of delinquency. 
This paper represents an attempt to analyze the mental ‘make-up’ 
and the environmental condition, of a group of tested feeble¬ 
minded and borderline deficients who have been brought before 
the juvenile court because of social non-conformity. 

32 White, William A., The Mental Hygiene of Childhood (1919), pp. 8ff. 

33 Goddard, H. H., Juvenile Delinquency (1921), pp. 6ff. 
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II. DATA ON THE ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS IN THE 
LIVES OF THE CROUP STUDIED 

1. Types of Offense 

In order that a girl may ho brought bofore tho juvenile court 
in San Francisco, it is necessary that someone file a petition in 
her behalf, giving in it the reasons, either in the form of specific 
charges, or as a blanket charge “in danger of leading an idle, 
dissolute, lewd or immoral life.” The following table of offenses 


Table L—Types of Offense; First Court Appearance for Delinquency 
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is compiled from all data available' at the time of each girl's first; 
contact with the court, for delinquency. The diagnosis of sex 
offense was made not on the basis of the charge preferred, but, on 
the evidence of the physical examination plus the girl’s statement, 
to the probation officer, and to the district attorney, who handles 
the contributory cases which involve these girls. Under “other 
offense plus sex offense” are listed the east's where a girl who has 
been brought in for forgery, for example, and has admitted in 
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addition that she was practicing prostitution; or again, where the 
charge was truancy, and it was found that during non-attendance 
at school she had been involved in sex irregularities. 

All but 6J /% per cent of the group have had a history of sex 
irregularity, either at the first time of court contact or later. 
The first court appearance because of delinquency in 83.3 per 
cent of the cases was directly traceable to immoral sex-conduct. 

As to the distribution of the non-sexual offenders among the 
different mental age groups, the numbers are too small to be 
conclusive, yet they indicate that non-sexual delinquency is less 
frequent with increasing intelligence. 

The sexual irregularities include at the one extreme unwilling 
submission to criminal assault, and at the other commercialized 
immorality. As to the degree of the non-conformity, since much 
of the information obtained depends upon the girl’s statement, 
the data unquestionably minimize the extent of the delinquency. 
Although an occasional girl gives an exaggerated story, making 
charges which are untrue, yet in a majority of cases she refuses 
to tell more than is forced from her by information from other 
sources. Particularly does she hold out against admitting prosti¬ 
tution, partly because it is more at variance with her standards, 
and partly because the admission increases the likelihood of 
institutional care. 

What information we have, points to the fact that it is only 
among the higher grades of intelligence that prostitution is prac¬ 
ticed independently. Several of the X-year group acknowledged 
working on a commission basis. One is immediately struck, in 
questioning these girls, by the bewilderment on their part because 
of all the ado. Many of them admit that they have “done 
wrong” and are truly distressed, but their sense of wrong-doing 
and their distress are like that of the young child, who realizes 
that he has done wrong only in proportion to the disapproval and 
unpleasantness which have followed his “wrong” acts. Any real 
appreciation on their part (with some few exceptions) of the social 
significance of immorality in their actions, or of the danger of 
venereal infections and the possibilities of pregnancy was lacking. 
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Not that they had not heard of these, for many were quite sophis¬ 
ticated, but the information had little or no significance for them. 
As is seen later in a study of home conditions, many were merely 
accepting the standards of their own homes. 

In regard to the very high percentage of sex delinquency found 
in our group of mental defective's as compared with most investi¬ 
gations of female delinquents, we can hut point, out that in other 
groups, unselected as far as intelligence is concerned, sex offenders 
arc reported as falling below the average in intelligence. In 
groups selected on a basis of sex offense, the intelligence of the 
groups is found to be below that of unseleeted delinquent groups. 
To take Miner’s 34 figures: McCord finds that (17 per cent of 88 
sex offenders, not. under arrest, art' defective (mental ago X years 
or below, on Goddard scab*). Weidonsall reports that, of the 
group of unmarried mothers investigated, -IS per cent are defective 
(mental age IX years or less). The Massachusetts State (’ommis- 
sion reports 60 per cent of 800 prostitutes defective. The Virginia 
State Commission reports fid per cent of 120 prostitutes defective. 
Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley find sex-offenders mentally inferior 
to other groups. 

2 . Mental Status of the Gkoui* 

The following deductions may be drawn from table 2. 

The ages range from 12 to 20, inclusive. The median age is 
17. Of the entire group, (it) per cent, are In, 16, 17, or IK years old. 

There are 28 per cent having a mental age of IX years or loss, 
and classified as “definitely defective.” Seventy-five, or 80.5 per 
cent, have a mental age of X years, and are classified as “doubtful” 
or “probably defective.” One hundred and two, or -11.5 per cent, 
have a mental age of XI years, and are classified as "borderline" 
or “possibly defective.” 


34 Op . at . (ref. 18), p. 159. 

35 Op . at . (ref. 24), pp. 510-518. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Age and Mental Age 



A. AGE AND MENTAL AGE 

The median age, falling as it does around 17 years, suggests that 
a majority of these girls become delinquent during the emotional 
years of early adolescence after being removed from the discipline 
and supervision which the public school has exercised. Dominant 
during this period, which is normally characterized by hyper¬ 
emotivity, are the interests which have a more or less unconscious 
sex implication, exaggerated interest in dress, sentimental stories, 
moving pictures, etc. At this a,'ge of abundant emotional energy, 
some sort of guidance is necessary if the girl is to avoid many 
unhappy situations. Our group with their limited interests and 
adaptability have fewer inner resources than normal girls. They 
are then in greater need of guidance from without. Irregular 
habits, particularly those with a rather intense emotional accom¬ 
paniment, easily become established in adolescence and are carried 
over into adult life. 

Figures from Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley’s work 36 show the 
relationship between adult offense and adolescent sexual irregu¬ 
larities. Of three hundred.and forty-eight offenders, 79.6 per 
cent had committed their first sex offense under the age of 22*^ 

36 Op. tit. (ref. 24), pp. 381, 511-512, 522, 559. 
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years; 62.7 per cent had committed their first sex offense under 
the age of years; 45.7 per cent has been involved during the 
period of 14J^ to 183^ years. Holsopple, 37 in a group of two 
hundred and forty-nine predominantly adult offenders, finds 17.43 
as the average age for the first sex experience. Fernald 36 also 
presents figures which are of interest in a consideration of our 
group, namely that there is a slight positive correlation between 
intelligence and the age of first sex offense. She finds, too, a 
negative correlation of —.21 ±.069 between mental capacity and 
the number of years in prostitution. 

B. RESULTS OF REEXAMINATION 

Tables 3 and 4 give the data obtained from seventy-one re¬ 
examinations made on the different mental-age groups, arranged 
in table 3 by mental age, and in table 4 by actual age, at the time 
of the first examination. 

With this limited number of reexaminations, the higher mental 
ages show more improvement than do the lower levels, with the 
highest peak of improvement (at least one year’s mental advance) 
with individuals rating IX years at the first examination. Nine 
of the group advance so that the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness 
can no longer be maintained. 

There also appears in this group to be a definite relationship 
between the actual age at the first appearance in court and the 
intellectual improvement, the peak being at 16 years. Nine of 
the twenty-two who gain at least a year, do so after they are 16 
years of age. In several cases growth in intelligence is known to 
have ceased by 12 years. Of this reexamined group, 69.7 per cent 
do not change mental age with advancing chronological age. 
Within this small group the upper limit of intellectual develop¬ 
ment, as measured by our tests, varies as much as six years, the 
chances of early stoppage being greater at the lower mental and 
chronological levels. 

A study of the individual records to find the basis of the 
change in mental ratings showed that six were distinctly psycho- 


37 Op. tit. (ref. 2), p. 11. 
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Tabu-i 3. ({hours Arranged by Mental Age 
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0 

0 




Rate* of change: 

(Jaining at the rate* of one mental year per life year.,. , 9 or 12.0 per cent 
({anting at the rate of lens than a year, etc. .... 35 or 49.3 per cent 

Girls not gaining and girls losing , . 27 or 38,1 pen* cent 
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thic, yet no more so than many others , in whom repeated 
examinations showed no improvement in intelligence rating; one 
was in a very bad emotional state at the time of the first examina¬ 
tion* another was suffering from acute gonorrheal and syphilitic 
infections; and the ninth was a sluggish but persistent girl 
whose intellectual growth continued steadily until she was 20 
years old. Eight of these nine were American-born, the other 
one had been in this country nine years, hence language difficulties 
do not play a part in these changed ratings. These few exceptions 
indicate the lack of finality of a single examination. 

Since all members of this group are mentally defective, the 
defect which is readily recognizable in the younger children is 
necessarily more serious than that of the older girls. 

Doll 38 has shown in his investigation of defectives that the 
lower grades reach their limit of intelligence at an earlier age 
than do the higher grades. Kuhlmann 39 has found the same 
tendency in his study of repeated examinations upon defectives 
but insists that all grades develop much longer than Doll, Stern, 
and others have supposed, an! that the difference for different 
grades is not nearly so great as has been assumed. Kuhlmann 
also finds in his group of over six hundred institutional cases 
what is true of our small group, that a few (4.8 per cent) gain at 
a greater rate than the average normal rate and that some of 
these continue this rate long enough to make up their deficiency 
entirely. 


C. PERFORMANCE OF THE GROUP IN TERMS OF RESPONSE TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

Table 5 presents a comparison of those in our group having 
mental ages of IX, X, and XI years, with a group of delinquent 
girls (examined during the same period) whose mental ages were 
XII or over. 

38 Doll, E. A., “The Growth of Intelligence,” Princeton Contributions to 
Psychology (1920), pp. 58-59. 

39 Kuhlmann, F., “The Results of Repeated Mental Re-examinations of 
639 Feeble-minded over a Period of Ten Years,” Journal of Applied Psych. 
vol. 5 (1921), pp. 195-224. 
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Table 5.—Response to Individual Tests in Two Selected Groups 



I 

II 

III 

Arrangement of Tests 
According to Goddard, 1911 

Intelligent 

delinquents 

XII and over 
(265 cases) 

Our group 
mental ages 

IX, X, and XI 
(215 cases) 

Differences 







Rank 

Per 



Rank 

Per 

Rank 

Per 

of Diffi 

cent 



of 

cent of 

of 

cent of 

I and 

Diff. I 



tests 

passes 

tests 

passes 

II 

and II 



(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

XII. 5 

Problems of fact *. 

3 

75.4 

4 

36.7 

10 

38.7 

XII. 4 

Suggestion lines *. 

2 

73.5 

8 

50.6 

15 

22.9 

XII. 3 

Memory for sentence. 

1 

59.2 

1 

10.2 

4 

49. Ot 

XII. 2 

Definitions abstract 








words. 

5 

88.6 

5 

39.5 

3 

49 -n 

XII. 1 

Repetition of 7 digits. 

4 

75.8 

3 

28.3 

6 

47.5] 

XI. 5 

Dissected sentences. 

6 

90.9 

2 

24.6 

1 

66.8 f 

XL 4 

Rhyming 3 words. 

10 

96.9 

9-10 

54.4 

8 

42.5 

XI. 3 

60 words in 3 minutes.... 

7 

93.5 

7 

45.1 

5 

48.4] 

XI. 2 

3 words in one sentence. 

8-9 

96.6 

11 

55.3 

9 

44.3 

XI. 1 

Sees absurdities. 

11-12 

99.6 

13 

69.3 

12 

0.3 

X. 5 

3 words in two sentences 

13-30 

100.0 

15 

74.8 

13 

325.2 

X. 4 

Comprehension. 

13-30 

100.0 

14 

73.4 

14 

26.6 

X. 3 

Repetition of 6 digits. 

11-12 

99.6 

12 

66.9 

11 

32.7 

X. 2 

Designs from memory.... 

8-9 

96.6 

6 

40.0 

2 

56.6 1 

X. 1 

Naming coins. 

13-30 

100.0 

19 

87.9 

19 

12.1 

IX. 5 

Arranging weights. 

13-30 

100.0 

17-18 

81.4 

17-18 

18.6 

IX. 4 

Naming months. 

13-30 

100.0 

24 

96.7 

24 

3.3 

IX. 3 

Giving date. 

13-30 

100.0 

17-18 

81.4 

17-18 

18.6 

IX. 2 

Definitions better 








than use.‘. 

13-30 

100.0 

9-10 

54.4 

7 

45.6f 

IX. 1 

Making simple change.... 

13-30 

100.0 

16 

78.6 

16 

21.4 

VIII. 5 

Repetition of 5 digits. 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VIII. 4 

Finding value of stamps 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VIII. 3 

Naming days of the week 

13-30 

100.0 

25 

99.0 

26 

1.0 

VIII. 2 

Counts 20 to 0. 

13-30 

100.0 

24 

98.6 

24 

1.4 

VIII. 1 

Compares simple objects 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VII. 5 

Names primary colors.... 

13-30 

100.0 

26-27 

99.5 

26-27 

.5 

VII. 4 

Copies diamond. 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 

VII. 3 

Mutilated pictures. 

13-30 

100.0 

26-27 

99.5 

26-27 

.5 

VII. 2 

Describes pictures. 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 

VII. 1 

Counts 13 pennies. 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 


* Tests relatively more difficult for the more intelligent group, 
f Tests relatively more difficult for the less intelligent group. 
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The following conclusions are suggested by the data given in 
table 5: 

All the tests are more difficult for the group with mental ages, 
IX, X, and XI years, than for those rating XII or above, but 
there is considerable difference in the 4 difficulty of the 4 individual 
tests for the two groups. 

Considered in terms of the difference in the ranks of the 
various tests for the more intelligent delinquents (Column 1) and 
for the less intelligent group (Column 5), we find that three tests 
stand out as relatively more difficult for those with a mental age 
of less than XII years than for those with a menial age of XII or 
more. These are (with a difference in rank of 5 or more places): 

(1) IX*2 Definitions better than use. 

(2) X~2 Drawing designs from memor\. 

(3) XI 5 Putting together dissected sentences. 

Two tests are relatively more difficult for the intellectually 
higher group of delinquents than for the lower groups. 

(1) XII 4 Suggestion linos. 

(2) XI1-5 Problems of fact. 

Seven tests show a difference of over 45 per cent in the pa¬ 
rentages passed by the two groups. Those are, in order of the 
degree of differences: 

(1) Dissected sentences. , 

(2) Designs from memory . 

(3) Definitions of abstract words 

(4) Memory for sentences (26 syllables) 

(5) 60 words in 3 minutes. 

(6) Repetition of 7 digits , 

(7) Definitions better than use 

An analysis of the tests most difficult for tin 4 defective group 

should indicate some of the 4 qualitative peculiarities which char¬ 
acterize this group. 

In a study of these girls, the examiner perhaps meets most 
frequently a lack of spontaneity and inventive facility in the 
difficult task of putting disconnected words into an intelligible 
sentence. 


Par cofit 
66 . 3 
56.6 
40, i 
40,0 
4H.4 

47.5 

45.6 
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According to Binet the drawing of designs from memory is 
“a test of attention, visual memory, and a little analysis. ” 40 
How much of the failure in this test is due to the factors singly or 
in combination is impossible to say, but a majority of these cases 
show a lack of ability to focus attention sharply, and there is a 
striking absence of any but the crudest analytical ability. That 
this visual memory test should be relatively more difficult than 
the tests of auditory memory for seven digits and for twenty-six 
syllables seems to be due to the fact that the memory reproduc¬ 
tion of the designs takes more time and for most of them more 
mental effort. It is a common occurrence that the girl spending 
considerable time on the reproduction of the one design com¬ 
pletely loses the other. 

The memory for the twenty-six syllables, while actually the 
most difficult test for each group, is relatively much more difficult 
for the defective than for the brighter group (see table 5). This 
is a test of attention and auditory memory. Not only in tests of 
immediate memory do the defectives as a whole fail, but one 
finds a general paucity of information concerning facts with 
which they have repeatedly come in contact. 

In the giving of as many words as possible in three minutes, 
there appeared the next greatest difference between the two 
groups. Only 45 per cent of our group were able to give the 
sixty required words. The most common types of failure for the 
group were first, a fair start which quickly “petered out” in rate, 
effort, and interest; and second, a slow poorly-associated sequence. 
Here we see evidence of a barrenness of associations and the 
above-mentioned lack of mental aggressiveness. 

The repetition of seven digits offers difficulties previously 
discussed. 

The giving of definitions better than use, actually and relative 
to the other group, proved a very difficult test. Here again we 
see the same meagerness of expression, the uninteresting, stereo¬ 
typed manner of response characteristic of so much of their 
performance. 

40 Binet and Simon, translated by Kite, Elizabeth S., The Development of 
Intelligence in Children (1916), p. 60. 
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D. THE RANGE AND SCATTERING OF TESTS PASSED, MEAS¬ 
URED FROM THE BASAL YEAR 

There is a positive relationship Between scattering and mental 
age, the higher grades showing more scattering than the lower 
grades. This may in part he due to the scale used, as no change 
of age-level occurs between XII and XV years, which makes 
for an apparently wider scattering in the higher intelligence 
grades. (Mathews 41 with one hundred girls found more scat¬ 
tering with the higher intelligence quotients.) 


Table 6..Scattmuxo and Mental Auk 
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j IVr 
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Mental age 

ill 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 



vised 
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j Total 

| rent 

Total 

eent 

Scattering 









l 

1 

1 



1 year. 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 8 

: t 1 

11 

4.5 

2 year. 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

I 

6 

2 

16 

6 l 

2(1 

10,6 

3 year. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

8 

5 

4 

27 

:io o 

40 

46.3 

4 year. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

11 

11 

12 

87 

j 16 4 

72 

29.2 

5 year.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

ii 

0 

18 

47 

,mm 

41 

46.7 

6 year. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

s 

41 

66 

22 X 

86 

14.7 

7 year. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 8 

27 

22 | 

! 62 

21 1 

17 

6,9 

8 year. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 1 

! 7 

0 

! 8 

3 l! 

3 

14 

9 year. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

- 1 ! 

0 

.0 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

14 

18 

38 | 

76 

102 

216 

lot) 

2 Hi 

100. 

Median. 

1 

2 

2 3 

3 

5 

1 

4 j 

6 

6 j 

i 

6 


4 



* Ah one* test in tin* XV-year group appear?* much too otviy for nil group-, rvumned, eredit, 
was not given her<‘ for a XV puns unless two tests were passed in this year group. 


As to the significance oi scattering, investigators hold different 
opinions. Doll 42 states that “the feeble-minded child obtains his 
credit from a greater range of tests than does the child of normal 
intelligence.” Curtis 43 reports more scatter among the feeble- 

41 Mathews, Julia, “Irregularity in Intelligence Tests.” Journal of Min- 
quency , vol. 6 (1921), p. 300. 

E* A., “Scattering in the Binot-Simon Tents/’ Tminimj School 
Bulletin , vol 16 (1919), p. 100. 

43 Curtis, J. N., “Point Seale Examinations on the High Grade Feeble¬ 
minded and the Insane/' Journal of Abnormal Pm/eholm/t/, vol. 13 ( 191KL 

V,,-. *7*7 1 10 ,l# •' ’ '■ ' y 
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minded than among the normal, although less than among 
psychoties. Wallin 44 urges that irregularity is not indicative of 
subnormality. Mateer inclines to the view that scattering is 
an important factor in the diagnosis of psychopathy. Mathews 41 
finds, as wo do, psychopathic individuals showing marked scatter¬ 
ing, while others equally unstable give fairly even performances. 
Wells 4fi reports that scattering is loss for constitutional psychopa¬ 
thy than for actual psychoties, IVessev 47 states that we must 
question the reliability of results when there is much irregularity. 

K. INTKRKSTS 

A lack of interests, rather than a, dominance of vicious ones, 
is strikingly typical of our group. It is impossible to give statis¬ 
tically an accurate impression of this ineagerness of interests. 
The following tabulation of the girls’ answers to specific interest 
questions, while it in no sense ean be considered as an index of 
real interest since the tendency was to answer in the affirmative 
to make* a good impression yet it gives some indication ol the 
point under discussion. 

The data are divided into two sections: Vocational interests 
(tables 7 and «S), and non-vocatioual interests, largely recreational 
(table 9). 

Only 4S.7 percent made* any statement as to what tiny intended 
to do, while 62.1 per cent stated that tluy wanted to do some 
definite 1 kind of work, regardless of the possibility of realization. 

A comparison of expected and desired occupations shows 
housework coming first, with thirty stating that (hey expected to 
do it, as against nineteen who wanted to. Thirteen said that they 
exported to lx* nurses, as against thirty-one who said they wanted 
to he. fourteen said that they expected to be 1 stenographers, while 

44 Wallin, J. K. W,» M Th<- Phenomenon of Scattering; in (h(* BmeUSimon 
Scale," Clinit\ vol. U ( HUT), pp. 170405. 

« Matter, Plmvner, "Tin* future of < Uinieal Psychology," Journal of 
DvUnquawt^ vol. 0 * 1021 >, pp, 2 X 0 * 20 . 1 . 

46 vVcllx, 1>\ B., M Intelligence and Psyehosis, " Amvrican Journal of Inmuilij, 
July, 1920. 

4 V PrcHSty, S. B., *' Irregularity on a Binef Kxamination as a Measure of 
itK Reliability,“ P^rh. vol 12 tHUO), pp. 2:10*210, 
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twenty-two said they wanted to be. Seven expected to do 

sewing, as against fourteen who wanted to do sewing. Fourteen 
expected to work in a store (wrappers and cash girls), while eight 
said they would like to do store work. The two positions which 
these girls might be able to hold under supervision, simple house¬ 
work and wrapping in stores, had more expecting to do them than 
wanting to do them. Nursing and stenography (distinctly 
beyond their mental capabilities) were the' two most, desired 
fields according to their statements, though several realised their 
incapacity, 

Tablk S. Hflvtion or (Puls' Statnmknts or Vocational Inturkhts to 

M FATAL ( ’ AI* ACITY 


Miuitsii »«<* 

VII :uwl VIII 

IX »mtl X 

XI 

IVr coat of mental group 

H) 70' 

48. « f :;, 

42.7% 

Nursing 

9 0 

;m. 7 

5i.o 

Stenography 

9,9 

45,4 

45.0 

Housework 

21 0 

52.7 

20.5 

Sowing 

u a 

50,0 

55.0 


With increasing intelligence the variety of expected and desired 

positions increased. 

Those 1 of higher mental enpaeity among the group show rela¬ 
tively less desire to do housework and serving, and me>re inclina¬ 
tion toward nursing anel stenography, than do the>se* e>f inferior 

intelligence 1 . 

BeFnv are' presented answers whieh the* girls gave* to a fe*w e>f 
the* epie*stions asked to asee*rtain what thoy enjoyed doing. He*re* 
again the* statements doubtless exaggerate* the* re*al interests. 

As to re*aeling, Ie\ss than half e)f the*m de> re*aeling of any seat. 
The* “AlgerV* se*<*m to le*a<l the* list of be)oks. The* moving-pieture 
magazine's emme first in this type* of re*ading. In the* newspapers, 
“the* funnie*s M and storie*s take* preeedene*e ove*r the* ne*ws, whe*re* 
any e*hoie*e* of re*aeling is indie*ate*d. 

Less than a third of the* group play outdoor game's, anel emly 
8.0 pe*r e*e*nt <*ngage* in organize**! play. Only e*le*ve*n of the group 
belong to a gymnasium. 
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Two-thirds of them say that they do or turn* done sewing or 
fancy work of some description. 

The moving picture seems to be the chief source of amusement 
for this group, 68.9 per cent claiming that they go at least epee a 
week. A few have attended vaudeville performances * t:|,;j | K , r 
cent). 

Tabu*: 9. Rkchkavion \i. In msrsto 


Mental 


Number of cases..,..... 

Do you read books?. 

Magazines?.... ... ' ... 

Newspapers?. 

Belong to a gymnasium?. , 

Play outdoor games?. j 

Take part- in aUilei ies? . j 

Sewing or faney work? ... > 

Movies at, least once a week? 1 

Movies 2, 3 or more times a week? j 
Movies once a month or less oft en? : 

Vaudeville?. 1 

Music (including lessons, rhnir, I 

etc.)?... j 

Belong to a club?.,..... j 

Ever go to shows?. j 
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* 


Only 5 per cent, of the group Wong to any club. V. U , ('. A., 

or similar organization. 

Characteristic as the alarnMnenf ioned lack of mental spon¬ 
taneity and initiative is in the typical clinical picture of a large 
majority of this group, we find equally characteristic a ntcagerttess 
and drabness of interests. How much this condition iw due to the 
inferiority of their native mental equipment, whirls dulls their 
aleitness to the possibilities around them, and how tmieb C due 
to the unstimulating and narrow character of their environment 
cannot be accurately judged. But certain it is that the two 
factors react upon each other and the individual, requiring in n 
coloiless, uninterested, and uninteresting fjersonidifv. 
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I-'. EMOTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Tin* tint;i hm* prmmtod arc the examiners’ estimates. These 
rough classifications an* based upon the observations made during 
a routine elinieal examination, together With answers which the 
girls gave to various questions, and an analysis of their past 
behavior. Then; is a very complex array of characterizations. 
The table below represents an attempt to group this multiplicity. 


TaHLK K). l.Nt'KRIOU lNTMLUdKNTK AND EMOTIONAL ACTIVITY 



vm 






Muutul aw 

awl 

IX 

X 

xr 

Total 

rout 


lows 






Emotional < Irnupings: 
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% 

% 


No. 


(Inner I 







Hyper-emotivity . .. 

‘iil.O 

18.4 

28.0 

24.2 

72 

29.3 

(Inner2 



! 




Stable, plaeui, nothing abnormal 







apparent, , 

0,4 

2,0 

5,4 

10.8 

18 

7.2 

(Inner 2 







Hyper-suggestible, facile, irre¬ 







sponsible , 

25.0 

55,2 

40,0 

20.2 

101 

41.1 

(Inner *1 • 







Shut-in, s(oli<i, apathetie, emo¬ 







tionally unexpressive , 

28,7 

22 7 

i 

20.0 

18.0 

55 

22.2 

Total,..,,,, 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

Number of eases . , 

1 21 

28 

75 

102 

240 



into presentable form. Four groupings art* made* and each person 
is thus arbitrarily classified on the basis of all the evidence. There 
are considerable qualitative differences within the groups. Group 
1 includes all those whore a hyper-emotivity seems to be the 
dominant characteristic, including constitutionally psychopathic 
individuals on the one hand, and unstable, easily excited, and 
confused individuals on the* other. Group 2 includes those who 
present nothing particularly abnormal. Group 2 includes the 
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facile type where hyper-suggestibility, lack tif stamina, and 
irresponsibility are characteristic. <*roup 4 includes those of 
the ‘shut-in’, stolid, apathetic*, emotionally unexprrssive iftukenip. 

According to our groupings, the weak-willed, hyjw'r-Mw^tibfe, 
irresponsible, those who exaggeratedly reflect outside influence, 
form the highest percentage. They represent emotionally nujH*r- 
ficial and rather colorless personalities. No significant relation¬ 
ship between this characteristic and mental ,nge uppnm The 
IX-year group includes the largest number of this type. 

The group wo have characterised m emotionally active taune 
next in numerical importance*. 

The emotionally sluggish and inactive an* less than om»- 
fourth of the group. Here there is apparent a positive relation¬ 
ship between inferior intelligence and emotional activity, The 
lower the mental age the greater tin* emotional inferiority. 

Only 7.3 per cent- of the group were considered free from 
emotional abnormalit ies. 

As a group, these girls, according to the foregoing rlmrifioe 
tions and upon our further observations of their punlifafive 
characteristics, show a superficial and restricted emotional 
activity of a rather primitive type. The sum** drabness which 
was characteristic of their interests is exhibited here. 

This lack ol complex emotional expression in other lines 
appears in part responsible for the lurk of inhibit ions involving 
emotions related to sox activity. 

3. Physical Status 

The data here* presented rover only a few salient farts taken 
from the medical records (two hundred and fifteen rases l 

Numerically, carious teeth, gonorrhea, and diseased tonsils 
stand out as most important. Aid natty, gonorrhea h flic mod 
serious medical problem with these girls. 

The venereal infections and pregnancies are relatively man* 
frequent among the XI-year group than among the tower groups 
which seems to indicate* that the higher grades had become morn 
seriously involved than the lower groups ItrfWe bring apprehended, 
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Table 11.—Number and Percentage in Which Physical Complications 

Occur 


Gonorrhea.73 or 33.9 per cent of the 

Syphilis.20 or 9.3 per cent of the 

Pregnancy.20 or 9.3 per cent of the 

Diseased tonsils...70 or 32.6 per cent of the 

Badly carious teeth. 98 or 45.6 per cent of the 

Pyorrhea.22 or 10.2 per cent of the 

Impaired lungs.22 or 10.2 per cent of the 

Active tuberculosis (lung). 8 or 3.7 per cent of the 

Eye conditions (strabismus, seriously defective 

vision).13 or 6.0 per cent of the 

Heart condition (tachicardia, mitral stenosis) ..12 or 5.5 per cent of the 

Bone-joint conditions. 9 or 4.2 per cent of the 

Epilepsy. 3 or 1.4 per cent of the 


cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

eases 

eases 

cases 

eases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 


Both the army figures and those quoted from Fernald in sec¬ 
tion I indicated that the venereal groups were characterized by 
mental inferiority. Our figures indicate that, within defective 
groups, the higher grades show the highest percentage of venereal 
infection. 

Table 12.—Conditions Due to Sex Irregularities Arranged According 

to Mental Ages 


Mental age 

VIII and less 

IX 

X 

XI 

Number of cases. 

21 

35 

69 

90 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Gonorrhea. 

11.0 

11.0 

24.6 

53.4 

Syphilis. 

15.0 

10.0 

15.0 

60.0 

Pregnancy... 

10.0 

10.0 

30.0 

50.0 


As to the causative significance of inferior physical condition in 
the delinquency of the mentally inferior group, it seems reasonable 
to believe that poor health may result in lowered inhibitions and 
thus contribute to delinquency. On the other hand, the data 
would indicate that poor physical condition is often due to inability 
to observe health rules and in many cases results directly from the 
delinquent behavior. 



























Total. 246 
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4. School Records 

A study of the records of previous school attendance, pre¬ 
sented in tables 13-15, may be summarized as follows: 

Seven of the group never attended school. 

The median school grade for the group is six. 

The median age for leaving school was 15, the limit for com¬ 
pulsory attendance. The significant fact, however, is that a third 
of the group leave school before the compulsory age limit is reached. 
The lower mental grade's leave earlier than those of higher intelli¬ 
gence 4 . 

Eighty-five per cent are retarded four or more years scholasti¬ 
cally according to grade 4 comparisons, , Since “only two years in 
a grade M is a rule of promotion, this figure minimizes school failure. 

Although not presented here in numerical form, the reasons 
given for leaving school were “ to go to work,” “didn’t have to, I 
was 15” or “didn't like it.” An investigation of many of those 
who left to “go to work” showed that for a considerable time 
after leaving school thoy were not employed. A high percentage 
of them, regardless of the reason they assigned, left because they 
were 4 glad to get away from failure, with which they wore con¬ 
stantly embarrassed in the schoolroom. 

The fact that all hut a negligible percentage (less than 3 per 
cent) have 4 a record of school attendance points clearly to the 
schools as the most important place for the early recognition of 
mental deficiency and peculiarity. 

Tabu*; 15. Ann and tfmoni, Uhvijk: Median Hrnoon (Jeadkh fou 

I nm-utFXT Auks 

A«i 

12 
15 
14. 

15 

16 , 

17 , 

IS 

Median for group 
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The scolastic* records are in acconi with the n.neiusi„ u t ] la{ 
the usual methods not only produce resentment, hut aim fail f () 
give the necessary practical training;. 


An analysis of the data in tables lti-[,S leads t,. the ioll„ vv i„ tt 
conclusions: ® 

The percentages who have done remunerative work itirriusp 
with intelligence. 

The most, frequent types of work are; housework, 17.1 pTrrnt 
of the working group; factory work. ,12.7 per cut; department 
store work (cash girls and wrappers', In.o p, T cent, 

TAliU ' : 1(i - CimiHKNT TM'I-. . or Wu.ih [V t,v,C ,1.0) 

j VI I VII I Vltlj IX | X 


Mental a^o 


Number of eases.,... 
Cases with no record of 

work. 

Cases with record of 

work. 

Housework. 

Factory work.,, 
Department store work. 

Laundry work.... 

Waitress... . 

Dance-hall instructor.,. 

Telephone work. 

“Movie” usher.... 

Work with a cleaning 

company. 

Work in cafeteria. 

Work in hop fields,,.,., 


m 

l 

i 

0 


1 


1 f 

!i 


M !'■ d >1 iVrrp||{ 
I*i | fis ; 7d , Itl’7 Jti 1 


7 j ao i ;hl , i;: 


;;d 


d i 


** I l' H ! ■ H\l I T I , fill li 


N j 1*1 ;?d , ni; ;i 7 4 * 

•H ! Iff 1 at dft ! 7 


1 , t;t 1 t 


I i i 


it) 0 

in ft H 

** ■ ;»2 

d ; 2 fj 

I ,s 


2 i 2 

i ii 


•PorccntanoH hrn- an,I Mow i„ t!„, , B I,I«. in 

Tho porcctw, „f .. . |„„„, w „ rk ,,, 

genco increases. 

"‘" r "... 

n tne percentage doing factory work. 
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A slight increase in the varieties of work occurs with increasing 
intelligence. 

The median wage is higher for the group having a mental age 
XI than for the groups of lower mental age. 

The percentage receiving less than a living wage, as fixed by 
the Industrial Welfare Commission, decreases with increasing 
intelligence. 


TaDLE 17. PeRCENTAUE FOR DlF FERENT OCCUPATIONS AT DIFFERENT 

Mental Aces 


Mental hk« 

VII 

ami Iohh 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Per cent 
for all 
mental 







«■«<*« 

Without record . 

00, 7 

50.0 

52.0 

30.0 

12.7 

30.4 

With record 

33.3 

50 0 

47.4 

«).•( 

87.3 

00.0 

Total. 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tdodr 

iooTo 

Housework. 

83,3 

00.0 

50.0 

40.0 

“ 28.1 

37.4 

'Factory work , 

0,0 

10.0 

44.4 

30.8 

34.8 

32.7 

All other work., ... . . 

10,7 

10,0 

5.0 

20.2 

37.1 

20.0 

Total ,, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6" 


The median wage received rises during the years from 1914 
to 19IB, inclusive. 

Tilt* percentage receiving less than the minimum cost of living 
slows a. decrease with each succeeding year, 1914 to 1918, inclusive. 

The most striking fact lies in the size of the wage, the median 
for the group being $9,50 per week. The percentage getting 
$10.00 per week or loss, 80.9 per cent, is much greater than the 59.3 
per cent which tin* Commission found for women and girls in 
general. Another fact is that those girls have almost exclusively 
worked in those industries which showed the highest percentage 
of low wages until tin* minimum wage orders forced them higher. 

Our data, are very inadequate as to wages paid for housework. 
Many of tin* girls worked in foster homos ‘for their keep’ with 
an occasional donation. Of those who did full-time work the 
median wage was $10,00 a month in addition to board and room. 
The highest wage Unit any girl had reeeived up to the time she 
came to the* court was $22.50 per month. 
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Table IS.—Occupational Hkcouom ami Wkkkm !i ui:u Iuuuki.v 


UPON* THU l*NVMHU , 'H , Ui 

HTvrtiMI 

•in r-4 t»i.- 

rtttd I 

ill IM 


Montal jijjv 

j vni ; 

IX 

\ 

\t 

1 Me.ls m ; 

iVr m-nt 

lev. than 

Years— 

1914. 

p 1 

$n on i 

fi; .m 

$n 00 

! ;! 

fri 00* 

SIIUKI 

Kill (| 

1915. 

j 

« ."41 . 

i\ m 

0 Ott 

n m , 

92 :j 

1916. 

i 

0 on 1 

f 

t! XI! 

7 00 

' 7 on ; 

ss.s 

1917.. ............... ..... 

j 

0 ik! ; 

f! m ; 

7 no 

7 t«t j 

NK.O 

1918. | 

$7 00 j 

7 00 

7 fit : 

M OP 

7 31 ! 

17.7 

Medians. 

i 

n :m ; 

ft Xfl ! 

7 .'is i 

: n ;*ti | 


Per cent getting less than 
$10.00. 

t 

100 0 

too 0 1 

HP ;» ; 

Si ;t 

1 i 

Sti.Ii 


* Waf?w in nil work other Own in lettM %*i »wuh m wm* LK t*4^ 

Notk.— In 1914 the Indunfriid WVlfbiv < himmi'umu *4 < IdtiWism found 
“approximately $10,00 to bo tin* t<m*v4 Iiwuh v*ot fW a ddbdtlH-rulent 
woman consistent with the health und welfare *4 flu- worker " ** 'Huh com¬ 
mission also reported that during the yean to to and iOtii, ;*J :t por cent of flu* 
women and girls working received lean than ftntttt In Me* manufartunu^ 
industries, laundries, ami stores, the finvent4#"* tvroving l**v Hian IttUK) 
were higher, ranging from 00 per eent to 7s jrr n-i?t 

Tho girls’ statements appear vt unreliable in re.jM-ct jo (lie 
length of time to a job that no tubular presentation is attempted. 
The girls who did housework presented (nore examples of con¬ 
tinuous employment than tho girls doing other work; we find a 
few doing housework in the same homo for periods as long as a 
year or more. Very few indeed of the others worked at factory 
or store for so long a period. They have great dillirulty in remem¬ 
bering all the places in which they have worked. ffeeurd after 
record shows many jobs, but none longer than a month. These 
short and irregular employments seem due. <,u the whole, more to 
the girls’ inability to do work or abide by the regulations than to 
the casual type of job. Kven tinder the minimum-wage rulings, 
this brief and irregular employment nfiWts the wage received, 
because many of the girls do not stay with the job long enough 
to get more than the 'learner’s’ wage, which is considerably 
smaller tha n that of the exjierienml worker. 

1 Ail* Biennial lie part of the Irul'iitrml H rlfm r I 'ummi . <mn of i ‘idifiiriiut, 
1919, p. 8. ' ' 
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As to the types of work, our findings agree in the main with 
those of other investigators. Fernald, 49 in her delinquent group, 
finds that those doing domestic work have lower intelligence than 
those doing other types of. work. Clifford 50 finds among two 
hundred industrial girl workers who wore delinquent wards of the 
San Francisco Juvenile Court, that factory and laundry work drew 
largely from the defectives of her group. In our defective group, 
70 per cent were employed at domestic or factory work. 

In the matter of wages, we find similar agreement among 
investigators as to the inferiority of the wage received. Davis, 51 
in 1913, reporting upon one hundred and ten mentally inferior 
prostitutes, shows a median weekly wage' of $4.00 before (altering 
prostitution. In the defective, non-delinquent group which she 
followed (three hundred and fifty boys and girls from an ungraded 
school), Farrely- in 1915, reports that only 28 per cent, were 
earning $5.00 or more 1 a week. Fornald 55 finds no significant 
correlation between mental capacity and wage' in domestic service 
but finds a positive' eorrehdiou, K31-K07 l>etwe*e*u me'ntal e*apacity 
and industrial wage'. Although tronomic status is inferior, yet 
many defectives can earn enough to be partially se*lf-suflicing, if 
given proper practical training and supervision. In considering 
plans for the 1 permanent care of this group, these facts should be 
considered before accepting a rigid policy of isolation. 

As to the 1 importance' of economic insufficiemcy in contributing 
to delinquency we 1 have no direct evidence*. We are* inclines! to 
believe* that there an* common factors which make* both for 
elelinejiumcy and for eronomie inferiority, anel (hat the\se» factors 
include inferior inte'IIfgonco, unsatisfae'tory home' eonditions, and 
inadeejuate* training, 

* ,J Op. n't, Ovf. 2 b, pp. *101MT. 

{,n Clifford, Ruth A,, “Mental and Physical Traits Dnmandnd by Kmployom 
of Pnskillod < iirls,’* M, A. TlmaK MS, l-niv. of (kilif., U)2l, p. 5)7. 

f>1 Davis, K. Ib, in Knroland < l. . 1 ., ('ammvrcinUzetl ProMitntion in New 
York Citif ( HUM), p, 210, 

M Karri *1, Klizalirtli 10, “A Primary Hoport. on the* (-amors of 'Him* 
Hundred Fifty < ’hildrrn Who Have* baft bngradod Classes,” Journal of 
Pxi/chtMixtht'nini, vol. 20 f 1015)), pp, 20»20. 

Uli ()p, n’t. trof, 21 >, pp, oO UT. 
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0, National (hint'VH 

There are proportionately fewer tureigmliuni in utar di4incjuent 
group than in the general female population of San Francisco. ()f 
this foreign-born group* the Hpiuush-Americau mixture furnishes 
nearly half, 42.8 per eent more than their proportion in San 
Francisco. The Italians contribute I!Ui per cent of flu* f<jreign- 
born group, which is 2 per mi t more than they eonfritnate to the 
total foreign-born population of Han Francisco, tin the other 
side, the Irish furnish 10.7 per cent law than their quota, 

Table Ml—D iffkeent Me\tal«Ami; (ben r. Amt Ammmw 

Tu N'.vm rn, 


Mental isroup 

Ammon Imrn ; 

r tii /fM 

1 ^ t in j 

Who*! Total 

Idiot (M. A, III years or 

I (Jewish* 

II 

0 j I 

less). 

Imbecile (M. A. IY-YU 

id ii ImInure, 

*1 

I 1 

i i 

years). 

i i Jewish*, ! 

D Meva-aio 

I 17 


! 1 Negro? * 

pI Colombian > 

; i 

Mental age YIII and IX 

JM (1 Negro* ' 

Id - I t ‘‘ifudiiiii» 

2 ru 

1 1 


l 

bf tSfufiiit 1 

‘A Hpaii \tier - i 

11 baimiri « 

4 Filipino > 

1 

1 ! 
j 


1 

* I French» 

! i 

Mental age X ... 

dS fi Jewelj/ | 

Id f 'J 1 bii.idiairi? 

4 I 73 

Mental age XL, 

i 1 Negro* : 

f 

Ui Span - Vim** . 
oi tOthafec 

fi FoHugUe/ao 

I j 
\ 

h 7 ra JrwOii. : 

12 J 2 < Wuhan. <> 

i u | m 

j 

I 

1 

s 

A* Span - \111r1 1 

! I Spam,do 
>< t ft alette 

J I Fnghdt i 

1 l ifof|fSli{,|||;|,|| 

t 1 

; I 

Total,..,,, . , j 

I! 1.1 ; 

42 

■i am 


NoTE.—Ammcun-bom of fins iFtmnta nt {group, tad or M2 ,'i 

American-born of total fomaF jmpuhOon *4 Sm M 0 

Difference*; I*ti$ ^ "lIKI 

loreign-born of this delimjtfeftf gionp, Pi or 17 7 

Loreign-hom of U^nt female imputation 117 0 

1 Difference; Nfttiu,*% pj a 
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In contrast with the foregoing, those of foreign-born parentage 
contribute more than their quota by 12.1 per cent. The Italians 
furnish 23.4 per cent, the Spanish-Americans come next with 17.5 
per cent, the Irish third with 14.6 per cent, Germans fourth with 
6.6 per cent. Relative to their proportion in the general foreign- 
born-parent population, the Italians come first with 21 per cent 
more than their share, the Spanish-Americans second with 12 per 
cent more than their share. On the other side of the scale we 
find that, although the Germans furnish 6.6 per cent of the delin¬ 
quent group of foreign parentage, this is 13.9 per cent less tha.n 
their quota. The English, too, furnish less than their quota. 


Table 20.—The Foreign-born of the Delinquent Groups, Compared 
WITH THE FOREIGN-BORN OP THE GENERAL FEMALE POPULATION OP 

San Francisco. (Forty-two cases.) 


Nationality 

Number of 
girls 

Per cent of 
group 

Per cent in 
general 
female 
population 

Difference 

Spanish-American mixtures 
(Mexico, South America, 
Pacific Islands). 

20 

47.6 

4.8 

+42.8 

Spanish. 

4 

9.5 

1.7 

+ 7.8 

Canadian. 

4 

9.5 

5.0 

+ 4.7 

Portuguese. 

2 

4.7 

.5 

+ 4.2 

Italian. 

8 

19.0 

17.0 

+ 2.0 

Roumanian. 

1 

2.3 

.4 

+ 1.9 

French. 

1 

2.3 

4.9 

- 2.6 

English. 

1 

2.3 

7.2 

- 4.9 

Irish. 

1 

2.3 

13.0 

-10.7 

All other nationalities. 

0 

0 

45.5 



Regarding women delinquents in New York 54 the same con¬ 
dition is reported, namely, that the foreign-born contribute less 
than their proportion of the general population while those of 
foreign-born parentage contribute more than their proportion (13.9 
per cent as compared with our 12.1 per cent). Two explanations of 
this fact may be offered: first, that the foreign-born of the general 
population are older than those of foreign parentage and the 
probabilities for delinquency are less; and, secondly, that the 
children, with the adaptability of youth, adjust themselves more 


64 Op. ait. (ref. 24). 
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easily than their foreign-horn parents to the externals of American 
life; they have greater opportunity for vdurufhui ami therefore 
develop different standards. Krietion naturally <»eeurs ami the 
parents, thus doubly handitxappetl, rannof ettforee discipline. 


Tab le 21, N ati v rn <»v 

P AUK NTS «*r 


M 7* n i ( u* (*uorps. 

Montal Kroup 

PhO'Min 

aativrelwiyti . 

TjAfrOta ; 

Memo !«<*{« 

t J 

Udttl 

Idiot.. .. 

U 

t i 

tl 1 

t 

Imbecile,... | 

1 # 1 

HI ; 

«* ; 

17 

M 

Mental age VIII and IX ' 

s : 

as , 

1 

Mental age X. ... \ 

27 i 

;ifi 

h : 

id 

Mental age XI.. , ; 

111 ; 

m i 

7 ! 

HE* 

Total. , 

U2 1 

1717 i 

v: 

•Jill 


Note.— American-boni, 112 or ,10 j 

Native whites of native parents in San Praic’eco population, r>2,2 

Difference; Minim J2 j 

Foreign-horn, U’»7 or »,j () 

Foreign-horn parentage in neral Mat* Fontrero \%l papula. 

t* <m -17 8 

riiw i2 1 

Anoihei aspect of tin* sitUiitton c< ineerns t In»%e nut tonal 

groupK which contribute more than their share of defective 
delinquents tlu* Ituliun, and Spamde American. <■<nitriluitinp; 
actually mid relatively more than the other national groups, la 
regard to the undue proportion of delinquency among them, both 
gioup.s arc 1 ol a racial derivation uhirh m popnlatIv conceded to 
he more active emotionally that. North {'ittr.q.mi. -dock. It is 
quite possible (hat (‘motional difference,*, are ;w miportnnf iu 
causing failure to conform socially in a community in which an 
Anglo-Saxon emotional reserve dominates accepted standards, as 
are more purely .intellectual different'^, These emotional differ¬ 
ences, plus the fact that the warmer climatic conditions whence 
they come make for curlier physical maturity, are re.qtondhlc for 
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different standards governing sexual relationships. As to their 
undue mental inferiority, we find the same condition holding true 
throughout the school population in San Francisco, that is, Italian 
and Spanish mixtures comprise the highest percentage both of 
scholastic failure's, and of failures according to accepted mental- 
test standards. Kven after making due allowance' for language 

Tabu*; 22. -Numiikr o»> Delinquent Girls op Foreign Parentage, Rela¬ 
tive to the Total Female Population op Foreign Parentage in 
San FitANtUHoo. 

Italian , 

Spanish-American . 

Spanish . 

Port uguese 
French , 

Canadian 
Roumanian 
Polish (Jewish) ,. 

Norwegian 
Hungarian, 

Swiss ... 

Russia,n (Jewish) 

Austrian (Jewish) 

English 
Irish, 

Carman 

Mixtures 

Other nationalities 
Total 

difficulty, tin* condition still remains. Hut one fools after studying 
those individuals that any broad statement as to general mental 
dofoet among them does not toll the whole 4 truth. Doubt is felt 
as to (he justice of classifying, as defective, stock that appears 
undeveloped rather than deteriorated. One 4 is repeatedly struck 
by the difference of mental make-up of two individuals, objectively 
presenting a similar intelligence rating. For example, a girl of 
Anglo-Saxon derivation with a mental age of IX years is of a 
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distinctly different type from tint! of the «irl of sluggish South 
Italian peasant derivation with the same mental age. We must 
watch for a generation, at least, the changes in intellectual growth 
in these people who appear undeveloped, before vw can make any 
generalization as to the incidence of real mental defect amungthem. 


7. 1 lllMK ('ONMTIoNS 

a. Occupation ,s of parents. The occupation-; of hath the 
mothers and the fathers, as summarized in table-; ‘Jti ami 21, are 
largely of the unskilled variety: »'■<) per cent of the occupations 
being unskilled, in the ease of the fathers, ami tKI per cent in the. 
case of the mothers. Furthermore, a comparison of our group of 


Table Oooim.vnoNs os thk Katukk, < 't, v.-ueoai AeeouniNii to tiik 
Mental Patinos Koran eon Tim Dmn-amvr (ten rvvtowi, Uiuiui’s 

IN THE ARMV> 





\r«a ra 

nm <4 *'*-» 




Mental age 

Number 

.} 

, 

1 

l 



of mien 

• v ! 

,i ! 

t * i j 

1 ‘ ; 

< 

tv 

rtifuitipcl 

III.. . 

1 

0 ! 

0 | 

0 j 

n 1 

1 

0 

y... 

1 

0 I 

0 j 

0 j 

it ! 

1 

0 

VII.... .. , . 

4 

0 j 

0 j 

0 

0 

‘ 

0 

VIII.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

2 * 


1 

IX.... 

20 

0 1 

0 

ti 

4 ! 

14 1 

i 0 

X. 

m 

0 ! 

« 1 

2 | 

s ; 

bs ' 

8 

XI. 

54 

0 ! 

1 

0 

•i ; 

2t» ! 

10 

11 

Total. 

! 122 

1 0 

0 i 

§ 

n 1 

114 ; 

00 

22 

Note.- The twenty*-!wo eniMtvt 

which did not ei 

frrripond 

to any 

oreupa- 


These were: nine fishermen, five furuter.H, tut#* ittgltf watchman, one barkeeper, 
one vaudeville actor, one running a email and very tftiVt tor hoarding house, one 
working in a partly-owm <1 * notions* afore* «me meudmg tiehermen’M nets, one 
a private in the regular army, one » captain* in flu- regular army; the largest 
single group were day laborers t**any land of work"*; /ifevedtirrn, rlnmfied as 
unskilled laborers, eume next in frequency, 


M National Aeaduuy of Heienrea, 4/#/mom, m* 1 15, chap, to, < * - eorres- 
ponds to mental age of It) In 12,9, <* mmaftofubt in imiital ages of 15 to 
14.9, C+ eorrespomlH to mental ages off If* In lb, I, 

* The captain wan not im officer during the war, lienee bt>» ruling is some¬ 
what doubtful. He should probably be tttrlitdrd m am* of fin* highest groups, 
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fathers with the army occupational groups shows that none of 
our group falls in classes A or B (the two highest groups), only 
6 per cent fall in the third group C+, while 34 per cent fall in 
group (and (it) per cent in group C -. We seem justified, then, in 
the inference t hat as a, group our fathers are intellectually inferior. 

Of our group of mothers, forty-seven work away from home, 
which, on the face of it, implies a lack of a mother’s supervision 
of the children. 


Table 24. Occupations of the Mothers* 

Factory workers (hag, candy, cigarette factories and canneries)... 20 

House-worker (thirteen by the day, or by the month),.... 14 

Laundry worker . ..,.. . . . ^ 

Seamstress (two of those do sewing at home)... 5 

Janitnm , ... , , ,, ... 1 

Chambermaid . , . ,, , ,, ,, _ , 1 

Hairdresser . , .. 1 

Vaudeville performer .. , , ,, it<< _ _ .. 1 

Total . . . , .... . 49 


Unskilled work, which, as wo have seen, determines the family 
income for our group, has (wo characteristics, irregularity of 
employment and inferiority of wages, making for insufficient 
income. Although a full and accurate record was not obtained of 
the wages of the father at the time of his daughter’s first offense, 
(he records obtained showed only two fat law ('arming more than 
1100 a month, and one of these was not contributing to the girl’s 
support. Considerably less than half of (he families had any 
income from I he la I her. 

We find in other investigations of delinquents this same 
predominance of economic inferiority in the home. Breckinridge 
and Abbott found that OS.K per cent of (heir Juvenile-Court, 
girls came from families that were ‘‘very poor and not normally 
self-sustaining." Kcrnald, Mayes, and Pawley" 7 find that 41.4 

' Housewives and pros! iI ale:; excluded; forty-seven of t.he forty-nine 
mol hens worked away from homo. 

?' Breckinridge, Sophmni.shn IA, aud Abbott, Edith, The Delinquent Child 
and the flame f 1012), pp. 70-72. 

"‘Op. eit. irof. 211, p, 210. 
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Tam.k 24. Homk ( omu n* t\s 


Mental a&e 

in 

\ 

Number of eases in each 



mental-year group,, 

t 

1 

No record... 



Homes unbroken.., . 

« 

0 

Homes broken by death, 
desertion, crime, in- 



sanity.. , 

1 

i 

Both parents dead,.,,, i 

0 

1 
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per cent of their group of adult offenders have had homes during 
childhood which would fall into this non-self-sustaining class. 
Investigators seem to agree that there are apparently common 
factors in the home which make for both delinquency and economic 
insufficiency. 

The fact should be noted, however, that our group is a selected 
one, in that the defective and delinquent children from homes of 
higher economic status are rarely handled by the Juvenile Court, 
but are usually dealt with in other ways. 



b. Social Conditions and Standards. —Our investigations of 
social conditions, as outlined in tables 25 and 26, show that 83.3 
per cent of the group come from homes which were broken at the 
time of the first court appearance. Broken homes predominate 
in each mental group, there being no marked difference in the 
different mental levels. Fifty-five and seven-tenths per cent of 
the homes were broken by death. Both parents were dead in 
14.8 per cent. The mother was dead in 37.2 per cent and the 
father in 32.3 per cent of the cases. Thus, in over half of the 
cases, either the normal economic support of the family had been 
removed by the death of the father, or the normal home super- 
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vision was gone through the death of (he mother. ( N. B. These 
figures are perhaps smaller than the actual number dead, as nc 
record regarding death could bo obtained in the case of parents 
who had deserted.) Twentv-onc and two-tenths per cent of tile 
homes had been broken by desertion. In twelve eases, 4,9 p<> r 
cent, both parents had deserted; 0.9 par cent of the mot Iters had 
deserted, as against 19.2 per cent of the fathers. The percentage 
of desertions is higher among the parents of fhose with the lower 
mental ages. 

Only 16.7 per cent of the homes wow unbroken. An analysis 
of these forty-one unbroken homes shows that there were <mly six 
which were without drunkenness, immorality, crime nr delinquency, 
insanity, or brutality. 

In 61.8 per cent of the homes, there was a record of delinquency 
or crime on the part of a parent or sibling, dims over half of 
these girls were thrown into actual contact with vice and delin¬ 
quency an their homes. 

The percentage of delinquency and crime, on t he whole, shows 
an increase with increasing intelligence. 

In 37.7 per cent ol the homes, there Is a record of sexual 
delinquency on the part of one or more members of the family. 
Actually, most of this 37.7 per cent was confrihuted by the 
mothers and sisters, not that there was necessarily more irregu¬ 
larity on their part, hut that sexual irregularities on the part of 
a father or brother did not receive legal recognition unless a 
charge of rape was preferred. With three* exceptions, report of the* 
father s sexual delinquency was basest on convict ion for rape. In 
five of the eleven convictions for rape, the crime* was commit ted hy 
the father against his own <laughter. 

No positive relationship exists bet ween sexual eh*hn<pieuev on 
the part of the parents or siblings and the* mental status of the* girl. 

A further fact- whi<*h the* home* situatiem presents, anel which 
has a direct bearing on the* lack of sexual inhibit ton on the* part 
of the girls, is overcrowding artel the* resulting familiarity of the* 
girl with sexual aetivitie*s in others, whether illicit or otherwise*. 
The homes of this group were* so strikingly overcrowded that little* 
privacy was possible, had it be*en thought of. 
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Drunkenness, while perhaps actually losing numerical signifi¬ 
cance as a factor in producing bad home conditions, unquestionably 
has had a significant influence in many of these homes. Twenty- 
eight and two-tenths per cent of our group had one or both parents 
chronically alcoholic—alcoholic to the extent that the matter was 
reported for judicial consideration of some sort, either involving 
arrests or commitments to a state hospital for the “drink cure.” 
Both in lowering already low standards and in dissipating the 
already inadequate income, it obviously played a considerable 
part. 

The 18.8 per cent of tested deficiency in parents or siblings 
(see table 25) represents in no sense the proportion of real defect 
that exists in these families. Testing occurred only where some 
deficiency brought the individual before the court. 

Over ten per cent of the group were married at the time of 
the first court appearance; all but one of these were involved in 
sex offenses. Marriage in this group had not prevented illicit 
sex relations. Only three of the twenty-six were living with their 
husbands, and two of these, on their own admission, had been 
practicing prostitution; the other was promiscuous, but denied 
receiving money. The husbands, although not tested, appeared 
to be as inferior mentally as were the girls, and in several cases 
were brutal and vicious. 

The home conditions of our group are markedly inferior to 
those of delinquents not selected on a basis of their mental inferi¬ 
ority. Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley 58 report that, with their 
group, 20 per cent had “good” homes; that is, the girl’s “sur¬ 
roundings were such that there is every chance that she should 
have good moral standards.” And 46.7 per cent of their group 
have “fair” homes, “where for the most part, the members of 
the immediate family have a reputable standing in the com¬ 
munity.” In contrast with this, in 61.8 per cent of the homes 
in our group there is a record of delinquency or crime. These 
same investigators report a positive correlation of .31 ±.053 
between intelligence and an estimate of the homes in terms of 

58 Op. ait. (ref. 24), p. 212. 
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economic condition, moral standards, and parental supervision. 
The correlation between intelligence and economic status was the 
same, .31 ±.053. This means that the defectives represented 
distinctly the inferior homes of their group. Our figures, the 
figures of Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley, the army findings, the 
studies of Kornhauser, 59 Yerkes, 60 Bridges, 61 and others, all 
indicate the high correlation which exists between economic status 
and intellectual status. We seem justified, on the basis of the 
poor economic status of the parents of our group, in assuming 
their mental inferiority as a group. 


III. DISPOSITION OF THE CASES, AND SUBSEQUENT 

HISTORY 

1. General Statement 

The general policy of the San Francisco Juvenile Court and 
probation force is against institutional care when there is a 
probability or possibility that the individual may get along with¬ 
out it. It is based upon the opinion that every effort should be 
made toward helping boys and girls to conform in the com¬ 
munity in which they, as adults, must live, rather than toward 
corrective training in the artificial atmosphere of an institution. 
How far this policy is a constructive one with defective delinquent 
girls, and what the probabilities are for acceptable conduct in the 
community, the following section discusses. The possibilities of 
disposition are: 

a. The dismissal of the petition with more or less friendly 
advice. 

b. Transfer to another community which is legally responsible 
for the minor in question. 

59 Kornhauser, “The Economic Standing of Parents and the Intelligence 
of their Children.’’ Journal of Educational Psychol ., vol. 9 (1918), pp. 159-164. 

60 Yerkes and Anderson, “The Importance of Social Status as Indicated 
by the Results of the Point Scale Method of Measuring Mental Capacity,” 
Journal of Educational Psychol., vol. 6 (1915), pp. 137-150. 

61 Bridges and Coler, “The Relation of Intelligence to Social Status/’ 
Psych. Review, vol. 24 (1917), pp. 1-31. 
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c. Placement under the care of some interested and responsible 
individual. 

(L Placement under the (‘are of a probation officer, the girl 

1. to remain in her own home, or 

2. to be placed in a boarding home, or 

3. to be placed in a girls’ club. 

e. Placement on the “continued calendar/’ the matter of the 
girl’s conduct and program to be brought up for consideration from 
time to time. Nominally the probation officer is not responsible, 
but actually she tries to watch the ease. 

/. Institutional care. This type of commitment involves 
a decision as to the choice of institution. Although there is over¬ 
lapping of typos of inmates, yet there is a tendency toward one 
type predominating in ouch of the institutions which are available 
to the Han Francisco Juvenile Court. An effort is made to avoid, 
as much as possible, the mixing of incipient offenders with recid¬ 
ivists. Religious affiliations must bo considered, as must likewise 
the facilities for the effective training of those of different intel¬ 
lectual capacities. A consideration must, be had for the institu¬ 
tion’s equipment to handle venerea,lly infected and pregnant girls. 

There is only one institution in California at present equipped 
to handle defective girls. The Sonoma, State Home, as it is 
called, is allowed to grant paroles at the option of the super¬ 
intendent. Thus, while* the cure may bo of a permanent, nature, 
the institution may ho used as a temporary expedient. Its capac¬ 
ity is wholly inadequate to bouse those applying for admission. 
Because 1 of lack of room and because of the statute governing 
admissions, a judge cannot commit, individuals directly to this 
institution. Ho must await an opening. This fact results in the 
long institutional stay of many feebleminded girls in reformatories 
or semi-reformatories, who, had there been an early opening, 
would have been committed directly to the state institution for 
the feebleminded. 
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Table 27.—Disposition Made at toe Time of First t nrur-AmauANTE 
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Table 29, Dimposition in Ye aim 
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2. First Court Order and Probation Records 

In tables 27-29 it may be seen that the proportion of those' 
put on probation by first court order increases with intelligence; 
only one-seventh of the Vll-year group were put on probation, 
while about two-thirds of the X and XI-year groups were given 
this court, order. Furthermore, the percentage of probation 
failures for the entire group is 91.4 per cent, an extremely high 
figure when we consider that the order of probation was distinctly 
selected for the eases for whom there was thought to be a proba¬ 
bility of success. Only five whose mental ages were below IX 
years were put on probation; all were failures. The chances 
were one in seventeen that the girl with a mental age of IX years 
would not be a repeater. 

The X-veur group, with chances for success one in twenty-six, 
presents greater difficulty than the 1 Xl-year group. There is a 
marked difference between these two groups, the chances that the 
latter will avoid detention being distinctly greater. 

The percentage placed on probation increases with the suc¬ 
cessive years, as does also the perrontago given institutional com¬ 
mitment. Similarly (he number placed on continuance, which 
means a more or less informal ‘follow-up,’ increases. It- represents 
the refusal of the probation force 4 to accept the 4 responsibility of 
those defective girls and for the 4 resulting failure 4 . It. lias been the 
policy of the 4 probation officers, beginning in 1918, to resist, where 
. they could, all orders of probation whore the girl had a mental age 
of X years or loss. 

As examples of “failure 4 ” including “continuance” failures, 
the probation record of the X-ycar group is given below. Their 
failures, although proportionally higher than the other groups, 
arc 4 qualitat ively comparable. 

Ten became pregnant; eight contracted gonorrhea; four 
married without consent after sexual irregularities; nineteen were 
brought in for other sexual delinquency not involving pregnancy, 
venereal disease, or forced marriage 4 ; forty-one 4 or 82 per cent of 
the 4 probation failures were in terms of sexual offense. 
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Five were lost on probation; four were unsatisfactory for other 
reasons. One of these was brought in for stealing; the others 
proved themselves “unreliable”"or “too difficult to supervise,” 
so that every home in which they were placed returned them. 

Of the twelve who were not considered failures on probation, 
none had a mental age below IX years. None below the Xl-year 
group had been sexual offenders; four of the Xl-year group had 
been involved in no sexual irregularities, while four others had had 
only slight sexual experience. Only one of the group had been 
involved with more than one person, and this girl certainly is a 
questionable “success.” 


Table 30. —Those Given Probation After Institutional Commitment 
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We seem justified in concluding, in spite of the small number 
of successes (or perhaps because of it), that success occurs most 
often with those who have not been involved in sexual irregularities; 
next, with those where sexual irregularities have not been repeated, 
and where at the same time there have been good standards in 
the home. The chances for social conformity, where the girl has 
either been promiscuous or where home standards have been bad, 
are practically nil on the basis of these cases. 

3. Subsequent Court Orders 

There were 92.9 per cent failures on probation after an average 
institutional stay of fifteen months, as against 91.4 per cent 
failures when probation was given before an institutional com¬ 
mitment. On the face of these figures, the training received in 
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Table 31 .—Institutional Commitments 
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available institutions seems to have no deterrent effect so far as 
future delinquency is concerned, but we must consider that those 
in the group first given institutional care were more serious 
offenders on the whole than those given probation in the first 
instance. 

Of the entire group, 47.8 per cent were committed to institu¬ 
tions of the reformatory or semi-reformatory type. Of these one 
hundred and*twenty, sixty-five were given the commitment as the 
first order of the * court in their case, while fifty-five were com¬ 
mitted after failure on probation, or upon new petitions after the 
case had been dismissed. 

The proportion given institutional care of either type decreases 
with increasing intelligence. Slightly less than one in five of our 
entire defective group reached the state home for the feeble¬ 
minded. The frequency of commitments decreases quite markedly 
with increasing intelligence within the defective group. 

The average time between the first court appearance and 
eventual admittance to the state home for the feebleminded has 
been thirty-one months, the minimum being six weeks and the 
maximum being five years. 

An analysis of the failures on probation after institutional 
training is almost exclusively in terms of sexual irregularities. An 
inspection of the cases making good on probation after institu¬ 
tional training and supervision shows again, as with our first 
group of probationers tried without previous institutional training, 
that the few cases of successful probation are limited to the 
higher mental ages and to those girls who have not been serious 
sexual offenders. 

The major reason for the few commitments to the state home 
for defectives and for the delay in admission there is due to the 
very serious housing limitations. Its waiting list for admission 
varies from about four hundred to eight hundred. The second 
factor lies in the procedure of commitment, the decision for which 
lies with a judge who knows nothing of the technical diagnosis of 
mental defect, and who may utterly disregard the recommenda¬ 
tion of those who do. Not only that, but the judge who hears 
the juvenile court cases and has a familiarity with its problems 
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does not always make commitments, although he has the legal 
power to do so. The judge refused to commit some ten per cent 
for whom an opening had been secured after much effort. In two 
or three cases, the recommendation of the Lunacy Commission, 
also, after a very cursory and inadequate examination, was against 
commitment. 


Table 32.— Duration of ‘Follow-up* After First Appearance in Court* 
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* Cases arranged according to mental age. 


4. Summary of ‘Follow-up’ Findings 

As shown in table 33 only twenty-one of the group were not 
followed. These represent very largely cases transferred to other 
states, to other counties, or to other countries. 

Four is the median number of years where there was an oppor¬ 
tunity for any follow-up work. One hundred and fourteen of the 
two hundred and twenty-five cases were followed for four or more 
years. 

Of the forty-six committed to the state home for the feeble¬ 
minded, thirty-seven remained there; one died, one ran away, and 
seven were paroled. 

Of the thirteen in other institutions, eleven remain there under 
commitment. Two remain in other institutions in preference to 
going to the state home, though both girls are over twenty-one. 
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The most striking fact of the following table is the number who 
still remain at large in spite of their repeated failures while under 
the care of the probation officer. We found that as probationers, 
with or without previous institutional care, over 90 per cent of 
this group of girls were involved in further delinquency, and yet 
69.0 per cent of them are now at large without any agency super¬ 
vising them. 


Table 33.—Latest Follow-up Findings 
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After final court release, 36.5 per cent were not followed; 16.9 
per cent have no adverse reports, and 46.6 per cent are unsatis¬ 
factory. Of the one hundred and eight cases definitely followed, 
27.7 per cent have no adverse reports, while 72.3 per cent have 
unsatisfactory records. 

The follow-up reports of the cases, which could be checked 
after the final court order, show that 72.3 per cent of the girls, 
nine-tenths of whom are no longer under court supervision, still 
continue to be unsatisfactory in conduct. Sexual offenses are in 
very high proportion. 

. J ^ J10 ^her fact is now evident: marriage in this case is clearly a 
failure. For the court later gets the children of these girls as 
dependents through desertion and failure of the parents. The 
whole situation reminds us of the unsatisfactory home conditions 
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under which these girls grew up, resulting, as we have seen, in 
habits of non-conformity on account of their limited intelligence. 
In the very few years that, these girls have been followed, we have 
definite' evidence that the same contributory factors are reappear¬ 
ing to distress the coming generation. 


Taiilk S4.' Latest Record,s or Those at Larue 


Mental n#<* , VI 

Number of eases 1 

Not reported after petition was 
finally dismissed,,,, , l 

Known to bo prostitutes .. 

Known to have had an illegiti¬ 
mate child since the last court 
order. .... 

Involved in other sexual delin¬ 
quencies ,, 

Paroled from the staff* home and 
promiscuous (sterilized) 

Married and separated 
Married: children deserted 
Married and no i ml her infor¬ 
mation 

Married, get ting along passably. 
Sterilized and released from 
state home, married to father 
of illegitimate child 
Ran away from state home*, 
married, ehild a ward of the 
court for dependency 
Released from tin* state lama*, 
not sterilized, promiscuous 
On parole from state* lama* very 
short time 

Lost on parole from staff* lama* 
Paroled from a reformatory, no 
adverse reports 

On probation, no adverse re¬ 
ports 

On probation, involved in sexual 
offense 

At large with relatives, no ad- 
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Of the eight releases and paroles from the Sonoma State Home 
wo have been too brief to allow any estimate of their success: of 
the two released without sterilization, both have children who 
are wards of the court; two others are definite failures on parole 
one is lost and the other is promiscuous, her husband who sought 
her release now urging her return; two are married to the fathers 
of their illegitimate children and are getting along passably 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 
1. The Facts and the Causes 

Sexual offense characterizes the delinquency of our defective 
group, which means that, from the point of view of public health 
eugenics, and social standards, the defective delinquent offers a 
more serious problem than does the average delinquent girl. The 
group studied was selected on the basis of a single examination. 
Re-examinations show that the first examination is diagnostic 
m about nine out of ten cases. 

. The responses on individual tests show some tests to be rela- 
t: / ely “ 1UCh more difficult f or our defective group than for a group 
o intelligent delinquents studied during the same period. These 
difficult or diagnostic tests require mental alertness and initiative 
and failure to pass them indicates a lack of one of these two 
quahties. There is a wide scattering of the tests passed. Although 
emotional interference is responsible in some cases, our experience 
indicates that m this group the irregularity is largely due to 
unevenly developed abilities. 

The interests of these girls in both work and recreation are 
very meager or of a negative sort; the higher grades showed a 
wider variety. To how great an extent a lack of native endow¬ 
ment and alertness on the one hand, and unstimulating environ¬ 
ment on the other, are responsible for this narrow range of interests 
cannot be judged. Unquestionably both factors, aggravated by a 
ack of interests along other lines, operate to create an individual 
of fewer inhibitions. 
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On the whole, the girls show emotional activity of a rather 
primitive type. A lack of ability in complex and varied emotional 
expression probably lessens the inhibitions, especially where sex 
is concerned. For this reason, the substitution of desirable 
emotional activity for that, which is socially undesirable is quite 
impossible. 

A study of physical status, while giving evidence of some 
defective 1 endowment, shows that most of the physical disorders 
result from a lack of proper attention to personal and social 
hygiene. Poor physical condition in conjunction with other 
factors may contribute' to insufficient control of conduct. Yet the 
converse is much more' apparent, namely, that irregular conduct 
is the direct cause of had physical condition, especially evident in 
the high percentage of oases with venereal disease. 

Marked scholastic retardation occurred. The median age on 
leaving school was below the compulsory school age. Failure to 
obtain useful training, with the coincident habit of failure, un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to delinquency, though to an extent, which 
cannot easily be measured. 

Our group is economically very inferior. To what extent this 
is a factor in delinquency, we have little information. Almost 
none of the girls who admitted prostitution stated that they began 
sexual irregularities for the money reward. Prostitution followed 
earlier delinquencies. Those of the group who have' had monetary 
success in prostitution are those with intelligence enough to earn 
in legitimate ways at least the minimum wage. Our knowledge 
of tin’s group leads us to believe that economic inferiority is not a 
very vital factor in delinquency. 

Our study of the nativity of these girls and of their parents 
shows that the girls horn outside of the United States contribute 
a smaller percentage than we should expect,. Those born in this 
country of foreign-born parents, on the other hand, contribute 
more than tiny should. Apparently, “Americanization 71 of the 
children more rapidly than of the parents makes for a lack of 
parental control, which leads to non-conformity outside', the home. 
Of the foreign-born, Spanish and Spanish-American mixtures head 
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' + ? m0 “ g o th0Se of forei gn-born parentage, Italians lead 
actually, though Spanish-Americans lead in proportion to their 

l3hlf in v!\ San Francisco Population. The Germans and 
-English furnish less than their quota. 

Home conditions indicate both economic inferiority and a wide 
mergence from accepted social standards. Occupations of both 
parents are of the unskilled variety, indicating, on the whole, 

1 enem y 0 mtelhgenee. There is a very high percentage of 
broken homes, and of known delinquency in the homes, either on 
the part of the parents or of the brothers or sisters. Home con¬ 
ditions are strikingly worse than other investigators find when 
dealmg with delinquents not selected on the basis of mental defect. 

he home conditions of our group leave little doubt in our minds 
as o w y the girls do not conform to accepted social standards, 
particularly when we remember that defectives are more at the 
mercy of their environment than are intelligent individuals. 

Ihe policy of returning the feeble-minded delinquent to the 
community^under the supervision of a probation officer results in 

1 ‘ , T he ChanCeS ° f SUCCess are nil if there have been repeated 
sexual delinquencies. Those who had had only slight sexual 

experience succeeded only if their homes had not been sordid and 
if they later continued in decent surroundings with close super¬ 
vision. Institutional detention, of the reformatory sort available 
apparently has no permanent deterrent effect upon those of our 
group who were immediately committed to an institution. These 
of course, were the most serious offenders. The final investiga¬ 
tions made when most of the girls were no longer under the control 
of the court showed that a majority of the girls were failing to live 
according to accepted standards. We see sexual offenses con¬ 
tinuing after marriage and motherhood, and we see desertion of 
ildren and failure to provide for them, which indicates that in 
many cases the unfortunate home environment from which these 
girls came is being duplicated for their offspring. 
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2. Methods of Relief 

The data show the inadequacy of present methods with the 
defective delinquent, either for prevention or correction. The 
. conditions antecedent to the girl’s court, appearance offered little 
chance of avoiding non-conformity in social behavior. The 
public school furnished her no adequate practical training, the 
home was marked by poverty and vice, and no proper supervision 
or recreation was made possible for her. Even with a girl of 
normal intelligence, wo fool the chances for conformity would have 
been slight. These influences wen' absolute determinants of 
delinquency with this defective group. We may blame the home; 
but why, we should ask, were the home conditions so bad? Why 
did (lie parents fail to produce the right sort of homes? Evidence 
points to the fact (hat in a. majority of the cases there was not a 
marked difference between the intelligence of the parents and 
that of the offspring. The parents are no more responsible than 
their inferiorly endowed children who, in some cases, are already 
becoming inferior parents. What shall be the remedy of this 
vicious cumulative sequence? We can hope for no immediate and 
automatic relief. A carefully prepared and carefully executed 
program may gradually effect, improvements. The following 
points which must be included in such a program suggest, them¬ 
selves from our contact, with this group. 

a. There should bo further studies including correlation of 
objective tests with the conduct of defectives, both delinquent 
and non-delinquent. A study of the conditions in the lives of 
non-delinquent defectives should throw into relief some of the 
more significant causative factors in delinquency. 

b. Cases of mental deficiency and other mental peculiarities 
should be detected early. This can be done in the school, as all 
but the low-grade defectives who an 1 not a social danger would 
thus be reached. 

c. A central registration and research bureau should register 
and follow thi* defective thus located. Regular visits to the homes 
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should aid in the control of homo conditions. Tims the con 
bination which wo found leading inevitably to delinquent 
namely, defective intelligence plus non-conformity in the honu 
might he recognized before wrong habits of thought and actio 
have been definitely established. Legal pressure could then b 
brought to hoar before actual delinquency had occurred, air 
custodial care could be urged where necessary. 

(1. There should be adequate school training of the practice 
sort within the child's mental reach, which, in the higher grade 
at least, will haul to remunorativo employment. The spccia 
school can be effective for the ol servation of habits which i 
unchecked, will lead to delinquency. A definite program shemh 
be established tor the fostering of wholesome standards, 

e. In connection with the central registration bureau and tin 
special schools, there should be a placing agency for the girl whe 
has been trained to do useful work, so that she will have propci 
placement ami supervision; ail changes of position should b( 
similarly supervised. 

/. More and better supervised recreation should be provider! 
for them. An effort to arouse as many wholesome interests im¬ 
possible might be effective in counteracting unwholesome interests. 

(j. Institutional commitment should be planned for those who 
cannot otherwise have proper guardianship nr supervision, and 
for those'- who, on the basis ot statistical evidence, show tlad their 
past habits of thought mid action, together with their mental 
equipment, probably mean failure, unhappiness, and disease to 
themselves and to those with whom they associate. The pro¬ 
bation officer should not be burdened with responsibility fur those 
who have practically no chance to profit by probation, 

h. If we are fo eliminate the defective delinquent we must 
make an effort to stop the propagation of those who are most 
susceptible to the influences which make for delinquency. We 
have the alternatives of segregation and sterilization. For the 
piomiscuous, segregation is essential. For many high-grade 
defective's, not promiscuous in their habits, sterilization and 
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parole seem much more humane and eliminate unnecessary 
expense. Many of these, if sterilized and protected in a home or 
even if married, could settle down to a peaceful and happy routine. 

i. The public should be educated to realize the special needs 
of the defective group and the wastefulness of not providing for 
them. 

j. The juvenile court judge should commit on a basis of mental 
defect without waiting for further serious delinquency. Ideally, 
the judge should be qualified to appreciate the social, economic, 
and educational aspects of delinquency and deficiency, and should 
therefore be appointed rather than elected. 


/ 
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APPKNDIX. CASK HISTORIKS 

Oahk I 

Luaj X. 'Plus girl was first brought before the juvenile court in l. 

ms. ...; T ,„. 

examinations and a history of seven years follow: 

The parents were Italian immigrants. The mother, who died when I 
was three years old, was reported !,y the Italian neighbors to have hen ‘off 
Hie father is an ignorant f,sherman of very inferior intelligence who n f,; 
the death o! Ins wile, was totally unable to handle the home .situation' Th, 
whole family ts known to he mentally inferior. ()ue sister, older than’ I am¬ 
bus a mental age of !X years. The children had spent ten vears fo l 
orphanage, and a short tune previous to this girl's curt appearance they had 
been taken hack hy the father into his Inane. ' 

The orphanage, where the girl had lived from the age of :i to t;t, renorted 
her as giving little trouble, hut as being wholly unable to do saiistViorv 
school work, or ‘•anything else that reiptire i intelligence." She was doing 
third grade work at hi years, w hen truancy began. The phv deal exuminitkl 
was negative. I he girl had not yet had sexual experiences. 

The first, mental examination showed her to have „ mental age of VIII + 
years. She was densely ignorant, not having at he- eotnmaml facts familiar 
b) the average child ol e.ght year,. She faded „n te t of judgment. She 
was found to be very susceptible to suggestion ami markedly lacking in per- 
s,stems.. A second exaniimition a, ,7 years of age showed' a meni i^f 
IX years, this bemg a slight improvement over her previous performance 
three a,id a half years before. At Ts ye:u, there wa„ n„ further improvement 
- an. lillo, She appeared before t!,. court for trmmev. She was placed in 
the home of a married sister who offered to provide for her. 

. ‘l 115 ; ,h ‘‘ t f, ' r hn, "« 1 " *»**«• t" the detention home saving that the 

girl vwts absolutely heym.d her control. N „ exmd . xp, me had o'™, 

Jim. nut;, she was put in the erne of the probation other who placed her 

where she \void!i W, T* ;4, ‘• Ua “* »**t room and hoanl anil 

wtiue she would he given rinse supervision. 

thecnlVl''n H, r ^ f ** r *'«»•"«. . «-**..«. as „he was beyond 

She wll tnt T,'' , ‘ r . m " ,, “' r - U ; v •n.g.danty ha.l oeeu'rred. 

irovii u , 'I ,h '"' nionths. She 

The in‘p ’ U ’ ■hiiphne, hut profited little bv training. 

hi 2? ,T ** »-’««*« ‘IihIihI care. Tiw 

himily ur W d that she he g,v, „ auoth. r trial outside of an imt.tufmn, 

of i nrohilLr l ,V V!l ' S "'vT* ,hit »«•! put in the care 

ofheiT. A home was found for her with an Italian woman 
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who knew that she was mentally defective, but who was willing to assume 
the responsibility. The woman soon returned her, saying that she was 
“impertinent, and difficult to control.” 

May, 1918, another home was found for her, but in a month’s time she 
was again brought back. 

July, 1918, she was tried once more in the first- home, the woman saying 
that she felt sorry for the girl and was willing to take her again. 

Nov. 1918, she ran away with a 20-year-old Italian boy, who was later 
found to have a mental age of 8 years. They tried to get married, but did not 
have a license. They lived together a week or two before being found. 
They wished to get married and the parents urged it., but the court refused 
consent. 

Dee. 1918, she was sent back to the training school, as there was no room 
at the state home for the feebleminded, 

Apr. 1920, word was received from the Sonoma State Home that there was 
an opening. The girl was taken before the Lunacy (’ommission, which 
passes on all admissions to state hospitals. They pronounced her “definitely 
and permanently feeble-minded." This report, with a summarized account 
of the girl’s inability to get along at the various homes in which she had been 
placed, with probation reports, a report from the training school urging 
permanent custodial enre, a summary of the findings of two psychological 
examinations, with strong recommendations against tho marriage 1 of two 
feeble-minded persons all this was presented to the judge 1 sitting that day, 
who nevertheless dismissed the* case*. She* then went to the home* of a cousin. 
Because* e>f this action of the judge, another petition had to be* file*d in order 
that, the* juvemile eemrt might still have* autheirify over her. 

Jam 1921, she* ran away from her cousin's home and wont to a home in 
which she* Intel pjvviemsly lived. 

Nov, 1921, she* left the* city anel could not be* Lemuel. \Vhe*n found she 
was married to the* feebleminded hoy whom she* Imel tries! to marry be*fore*. 
Another effort was made* to have her placed in the* home* for the* feebleminded. 
The* husband’s lawyer demanded a itiry trial arid the* jury gave* its ve*rdiet as 
“not feeble-minded." She* was just 21 ye*ars old anel was therefore* rele*as(*d 
from jurisdiction of the* juvenile e*emrt. 

Th<*re matters ne»\v stnnel. After seven yc*ars of court supervision, during 
which she* has cle*arly demonstrated that she* is unable* to look after he*rself, 
she* has finally b<*<*n r<*le*ase*d, to assume* the* responsibilities of a, family, with 
the help of a husband who, on be*ing informed that Lucy was feeble-minded, 
replied “ Well, if she's got the* feeble-mindedness she* got it, here at, (he* eletentiem 
home, because she* was all right when she* left me*.” 
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Case II 

May M This case is like many others in which early environment is such 
that unwholesome habits then formed could not be overcome by later effort. 

lay first came to the attention of the court as a dependent child when 
9 years old, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children having 
hied the necessary petition, because of the habitual intemperance of the 
mother, extreme poverty, and the filthy condition of the home. The father 
had been injured and was unable to work. Two brothers were very serious 
deknquents and had been m a reform school. It was found at this time 

for ve^t ^ beei \ de P endent u P° n various charitable organizations 

tor years. Effort was made to improve the home instead of breaking it up 

dnidv? 1 ^ 1 ' 6 !^- 116 ' 1 ’- 11 ^ 118 ] 1 * 116 recreation and serving as the household 
drudge. Conditions improved for a time but soon lapsed. May was sent 

o an orphanage for a year. The mother was then in failing health and had 
becnme blind, so the father urged her release and she was returned to her 

No further complaints were received until some three years later, when 
she was brought m on a charge of immorality. She was then 16 years old 
bhe was put m the care of a probation officer and placed in a good home. She 
talked constantly of her sexual experiences to every one around her and 

repeatedly stole out to meet men and boys. It was soon realized that proba- 
tion was useless. F 

Two months after having been put in the care of the probation officer 
she was committed to a girls’ training home. For some time after commit- 
ment there, the institution authorities reported her as filthy about her person 
and her language. She constantly talked about getting out and becoming 
a prostitute. She remained there a year and ten months, and toward the 
end of this time had shown quite a marked improvement in her general 
attitude and behavior. The father, pointing to the fact that she hid im¬ 
proved, requested her release to a niece of his'who could offer her a good home 
She was accordingly released to go to this home. After three days she 
wandered off and was found with a group of children telling them of her 
ear y scxua,! experiences. At the end of three weeks the cousin brought her 
ack to the detention home, saying that she was “untruthful and unreliable.” 
he father urged that she be given institutional care and accordingly she was 
placed m another girls’ reformatory until there should be an opening at the 
state home for the feeble-minded. 

After being m this reformatory for some months, word came that she could 
be received in the state institution for the feeble-minded. The father gave his 
consent and the girl was taken before the lunacy commission for a recom¬ 
mendation for a commitment. During the court hearing the father changed 
Ins mind and urged that they leave her in the reformatory. This was agreed 

iw'/r d 7 b / f ° re She WaS 21 yearS 0ld ’ the gM ’ ha ™g been in last 
institution for two years and ten months, was again taken before the com¬ 
mission and this time the judge made the order of commitment which finished 
the work of the juvenile court. 
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When the girl had been at the state institution for a year the father sought 
a parole. He showed that he was now remarried and had a satisfactory home 
in the coimtry. He felt that, living on a ranch, she would have a protecting 
environment, and promised to report any tendency to waywardness. As the 
girl had been sterilized she was granted parole. She remained with the father 
just four days when she ran off with some men. She was later arrested and 
returned to the state home. Permanent custodial care seems to be the only 
satisfactory solution in,her case. 


Case III 

Dina M. This girl, when 16 years old, ran away from home, became 
pregnant and was brought to the juvenile court. Investigation showed that 
the mother had died in Italy during the girl’s infancy. Dina had been in this 
country for six years. The father, a very ignorant Italian, is a gardener when 
employed. He drinks very heavily, and extreme poverty marks the home, 
necessitating relief by charitable organizations. A brother-in-law, who lived 
in the home, had treated her cruelly. She had had little or no supervision. 

»Examination showed her to have a mental age of 10 years, but inasmuch 
as she had had little schooling and had been in this country but a relatively 
short time, this estimate was thought too low. On re-examination some 
three years later, however, her performance was inferior to the first one. 
She was very poorly informed and her interests were limited to shows, dances, 
and housework. She appeared rather self-conscious during the examination, 
but was docile and tried, to do everything which was asked of her. 

She was released to be married to one of the men with whom she had been 
involved, although he was not responsible lor her pregnancy. She left him 
after the baby was born, got a divorce, and lived with another man for two 
years. She deserted him to live with a soldier by whom she was three months 
pregnant. When again discovered by the agency which was caring for her 
first child, the soldier admitted paternity and said he was willing to marry 
her. The probation officers objected to this plan, and the soldier, at his 
own suggestion, agreed to support the child. After the second baby was 
bom the girl was sent to the state home for the feeble-minded. She remained 
there a year when the father of her first illegitimate child urged that she be 
released to him as he wanted to make a home for her and their child. After 
sterilization she was accordingly released and was put under the supervision 
of a social worker, who reports after a year’s time that she is getting along 
passably and is taking fair care of the child, of whom she seems very fond. 

Case IV 

Ruth C. came before the court in January, 1918, the mother filing the 
petition on the grounds that the girl was beyond control. She was then 17 Yi 
years old. She admitted that for the past year she had been practicing 
prostitution. 

The father of the girl was a heavy drinker. He also gambled, so that the 
income of the family was very irregular. Five years previous to this girl’s 
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court uppoamneo lie had donTted the family and imd tiaavaftcr (‘ontrihutc 1 
nothing to their support. 'Hie parents were Amerirandiorn, There hid 
always been a lack of supervision in flu* home. \n older sister hud had thro\ 
institutional commitments because of delinquency. She had married and 
was reported to be getting along saTTav forth, * ( 

Ruth left school at 1(1 when in the low eighth grade, She had worked * 
various jobs irregularly, and at the time of tu-r eimrt appearance wasoarning 
$10 per week as a telephone operator. Kvimitiation showed her to h ;1V( . ij 
mental age of 11 years. Her etiief interests w.-rc danee hall-, cafes, ( ‘ t 
life and prostitution. She was easy-going and good-natured, hut h:i<l no 
amhilion and no aversion to prostitution. At the time of this examination 
permanent dvlontion was roeomtnouded. 

'rite girl w:ts released to the married sister, who had previously ... u 

sex delinquent. She eontimied promiscuity and m three months was’returned 
to the detention home pregnant am I infected with gonorrhea. She was given 
institutional cure until the time of the child's birth. She was then released 
hut was later recommitted to the same institution, remaining there until'l M . r 
infection was cured, in all a year and four mouths. 

She was then allowed to go to her mother. She had been out of the 
institution just ten days when she married a Mexican whom she met in n 
eaft- when- he was a waiter. They lived together a mouth when he left her 
because “she was running around with other men." She was again found to 
he pregnant and vemwenlly infected. She was referred to the hoard of health 
to insure proper medical attention, and remained m her mother's home. The 
husband made no effort to contribute to his child's support ami disappeared 
The pel it it in was dismissed as the girl was “1 years old. 

Cam ft \ 

Amin /■'. This girl, when Id years old, was brought before the juvenile 
court on the petition of her father hceau she had rim away from home and 
hail become delinquent. She was placed on probation hut disappeared shortly 
after. \\ hen she was found a year later she was infected with both gonorrhea 
and syphilis. 

She was found to have a mental age of 10 years, and institutional care was 
urged bofh because of her physical condition, and because of the fact that 
she was so irresponsible that continued delinquency seemed inevitable. 
Accordingly she was sent to an institution, but after a few mouths, because 
of the critical illness of her mother, she was given a temporary release to help 
in the home. I’pon the death of the mother both the girl and the father urged 
her release so strongly that she was allowed to eontmue m her father's home, 
he promising that he would look alter her very closely. This he did for a 
tune, and things weut along fairly well. If., then remarried, and soon lost, 
us mttnsi m this girl, who until the time of hr< remarriage had been doing 
his housework. Knon after, she married a worthless and erratic bov. He 
was drafted and sent to an army camp, and in hr. absence his mother reported 
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tint the girl was promiscuous. Ho was shortly discharged bemuse of interior 
physical condition. They lived together again, but he worked little or not 
«it all and constantly drew on his family for support. Conditions got so bad 
that the boy’s mother had him committed to one of the state hospitals for the 
insane, to be cured of his alcoholism. After his commitment, the girl was 
found wandering on the streets, dirty, penniless, and four months pregnant. 
After his release they again lived together, las family helping them to get 
established. 'Haw were arrested short U after for neglect of their child. 
Some two years after tin 1 girl’s release from the jurisdiction of the probation 
officer tlu 1 Society for the Prevention of < Yuein to Children dietl a, petition 
with the court in behalf of her two children, as tin* parents were moving from 
one cheap boarding house to another and were giving the children no eare, 
The father was again reported to 1m* drinking heavily and working Utthy ami 
none of the unfortunate little family had enough to eat. The children were 
made wards of the court and the parents have since disappeared, 
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TlUMl : l>UMKNTOr IM'IVH AS A 1U 7 N0TI0N 

Ob' TUN SMUIWS 

HTANUKY It. Till" MAN K. U. WHY HE 

In the measurement of sensitivity by the Method of (hmstant 
Htimnlii it has frequent ty been shown that a judgment is not 
simply and invariably a eomparison of one magnitude with a 
standard mairuifude, but it may, under some eimnustuneos at 
least, involve what have been etdled absolute taiders, A fJfiven 
weight may be jjitdoed **heavier by virtue ol an absolute 
impression of hea\ itm,,, and not bemuse it, is pereeived to ho 
heavier than the daudard ueioht that preceded it. 1 The stand 
and, presumably, eunld have been omitted. Indeed, as work in 
esf Indies* atTeetiou, and other fields has shown, a method of abso¬ 
lute judgment may be em ploy « 4 <i in wltteh there Is no standard 
stimulus, but selreted aimuli are presented one by one* and tin* 
0 reports by absolute impression upon eaeli of them. By sueh 
a proeedure euhu' dimuli may be judged as to their pleasant * 
ness* a set of photographs may be ranked as to their esthetie 
value, ete/ 

The Method of Absolute dudrment seems to have arisen (piite 
unobtrusively and without any burden of formulated theory 

"’Th < h . Mint in, I#, ami Midler, <i /far A ml put' thr Pii/rwr/uV^rw/n 

flndiwhkrti fI<eifOim iMm i, pp, -tilth 

sterna?4 <*ofm ihumh™ it later form of the method in hb «r||d«s 
a CtefTdd.it on and NattitfUUK <h*r Piirhrti / 1 Idol, Sturt., vol, la Cnmu), 
pp. 2 H| ft 
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upon it. Vt »t it is apparent that any *dven judgment is 4 Abso¬ 
lute only in tha sense oi beint*; rt‘fVrnsi to uu particular stand¬ 
ard stimulus; it is relativc to soma broad and general basis 
established in previous experience. Tin* experience may bn vrrv 
general ami undefined, as when oin» considers tin* artistic value 
of a painting or it may bn mainly restricted to a presented series 
ot stimuli, as is true for a set <d colors that a re «d veu to be 
ranked in order of pleasant ness. 

In the ease in which the basis for judgment may be eon- 
side ret I as essentially a funetion of a particular series of stimuli, 
one can study it in its course of development and determine how 
readily it may he established and become effective for judgment. 
Such a study is the object of the present experiment ; judgments 
of auditory pitch are considered as a function of a presented 
series, and the attempt is made to determine how soon one can 
set up an absolute basis for judgment. 

Xow perhaps the most, direct way of attacking a problem such 
as this would be to select a set of stimuli, in this instance pitch 
values, and to present at random the various members to the 0 
until he became sufficiently familiar with tin* total ratine to 
judge them individually in any desired terms, say “high” 
and ‘Mow M and the number ot preseutations necessary to estab¬ 
lish a. familiarity sufficient tor report might In* it measure of the 
readiness with which the judgmental level had been established. 
I bit, here is a difficulty, for, since one must trust t he O to decide 
when he is to }»egiu judging* the situation involves not only the 
establishment of a judgmental level, hut also of a certain uncon¬ 
trollable degn*e of faith of the O that the level is adequate. 

To avoid this difficulty one can resort to a st rat age m : the 0 
is driven a standard and is instructed to hold this standard in 
memory and to render comparative judgments on each of tho 
single stimuli which follow; but the experiment is extended 
beyond any capacity of memory under the conditions, and hence 
the 0 ultimately is forced to an absolute basis for his report. 
The problem remains merely to diaxmo.se when relative judg¬ 
ment has decayed and absolute judgment has set in. Here two 
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ways are open: (1) One might presume that the variability 
of the judgments would be different for absolute and for rela¬ 
tive; or (2) one might choose the standard so that the distri¬ 
bution of judgments on a relative basis would not correspond 
with the distribution on an absolute basis. In the present 
experiment both methods have been followed, as will soon be 
clear. 

A. First procedure .—With a Stem Tonvariator a standard 
tone of 520 d.v. per see. was sounded, and then, by the Method 
of Constant Stimuli, the 0 was asked to judge each of five 
comparison tones, say, 516, 518, 520, 522, and 524 d.v. per sec., 
presented singly in haphazard order. The standard was given 
twice for two seconds each, at the beginning, and was not again 
sounded, as standard, until 50 judgments (i.e., 10 senes, each 
with 5 stimuli) had been rendered. These 50 judgments consti¬ 
tute a group called an “A group”). 

B. Second procedure .—After every even-numbered group of 
the first procedure a new group was interpolated in which the 
procedure was exactly the same except that the stimuli of the 
series were no longer symmetrical about the standard, but were 
displaced toward the “higher” side; whereas, e.g., a normal 
series (series A) was made up of tones 516, 518, 520, 522 and 
524 d.v. per sec., with 520 as the standard, the new series 
(series B) was made up of tones 520, 522, 524, 526, and 528, 
with 520 still as the standard. 3 

Now, presumably, in the first procedure the O at the begin¬ 
ning would make relative judgments, but with the fading of 
memory for the standard he would be reduced to an absolute 
basis for his report. And it seemed reasonable to assume that 
the absolute basis would give a distribution of judgments which 
approached more closely the order of chance, and hence an 
examination of the fractionated data of the groups should dis¬ 
close a decrease in the precision of the psychometric functions as 
a consequence of the change from relative to absolute. In the 


3 O was of course 
did he show evidence 


kept in entire ignorance of these series, and not once 
of suspecting a- change in the stimuli used. 
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second procedure it is plain that if the judgments are a function 
of the series their distribution must he markedly different in the 
displaced series from what it was in the normal series, and if 
they are at first relative and then absolute they should show a 
redistribution coincident with tin* change* 

Observers .— 1 The Os were Miss Marjorie Mallon td/K Miss 
Neva Mallon t X) and Miss Margaret Dill t /> y They were quite 
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naive as to psychophysical procedure. Two, M and ,Y, had 
enjoyed considerable musical training, and one particularly, A\ 
showed unusually good absolute pitch discrimination when 
tested on an instrument ( piano > with which she was familiar. 

Results .-—There were five sittings for eaeh D, eaeh sitting 
involving two groups C A 1 of the manual series and a third group 
(It) of tin* displaced series, making in all 100 series, of ,1 ami 50 
series of It. A rest period of five minutes oeetirred between 
successive groups. The groups for eaeh proeedure have been 
fractionated into halves. The first fraefion of A includes the 
first f) series of (‘very odd numbered A group, i.c., the first, a 
series ot each sitting, while tin* second fraefion includes tlie last 
5 series of every A group. The first fraction of It includes the 
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first. series of every It group, and the K< ‘ <:<> ' n ^ fraction, the 
last j. In tables 1 .‘1 are shown, for each 0, the percentages of 
in, laments of “higher,” “equal,” and “lower” for every frac¬ 
tion and for the total series of the two groups. The arrange¬ 
ment of the three tables is similar. Tin* columnar divisions are 
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numbered at the foot of the table from 1 to 7. The first division 
shows the stimulus values used. The second division shows the 
percentages of judgments in the three classes (“H” higher, 
iL —” equal, “L” lower), rendered for the first fraction of the 
normal groups, the third division shows these percentages for 


TABLE 4 




Series A 

Series B 

0 

Values of: 

First 

Second 


First 

Second 

Total 



fraotion 

fraction 

Total 

fraction 

fraction 


c H 

521.97 

522.44 

522.05 

524.48 

524.83 

524.63 


PEo 

.44 

.31 

.21 

.33 

.47 

.27 

M 

hn 

0.270 

0.271 

0.290 

0.360 

0.256 

0.314 

c L 

517.96 

517.49 

517.98 

518.07 

520.49 

520.16 



PE C 

.40 

.72 

.30 

1.52 

.58 

.45 


hx, 

0.300 ! 

0.117 

0.202 

0.079 

0.206 

0.189 


c„ 

523.80 

523.79 

523.38 

525.78 

526.30 

526.05 


PE C 

.71 

.43 

.23 

.41 

.50 

.32 

N 

h„ 

0.169 

0.197 

0.259 

0.291 

0.238 

0.263 

c L 

520.00 

519.33 

519.54 

522.70 

522.57 

522.57 



PE C 

.40 

.25 

.21 

.41 

.40 

,27 


h L 

0.297 

0.333 

0.279 

0.291 

0.298 

0.309 


C„ 

527.44 

522.87 

524.52 

541.38 

539.28 

539.82 


PEo 

2.15 

1.83 

1.12 

3.81 

2.18 

1.70 

D 

bn 

0.056 

0.046 

0.053 

0.031 

0.055 

0.050 

C h 

518.13 

514.22 

515.34 

527.88 

529.50 

528,27 



PE« 

2.17 

1.43 

1,08 

3.13 

2.20 

1.87 


hi, 

0.055 

0.059 

0.055 

0.038 

0.054 

0.045 


the second fraction, and the fourth division shows the percent¬ 
ages for all the /I series taken together. Similarly, division f> 
gives the percentages for the first- fraction of the B groups, 
division (> for the second fraction, and division 7 for the whole 
of the B series. 

To facilitate the further consideration of the results they 
have been subjected to statistical treatment. Ogive curves have 
been fitted, by Urban’s method, 4 to the distributions of “higher” 
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and c 4 lower” judgments in each, division of tables 1-3. For 
every 0, the values of C, the 50 per cent crossing-points of the 
fitted curves, of PE C , the probable error of G, and of h, the 
measure of precision of the curves, have been computed for both 
"higher” and “lower” distributions, and are shown in table 4. 
The first column of this table gives the initial of the 0. The 


TABLE 5 


Measures of Goodness of Fit* 



Totals, 

“higher” 

“lower” 

0 

series: 



M 

A 

.98 

.93 


B 

.98 

.84 

N 

A 

.54 

.72 


B 

.89 

.96 

D 

A 

.77 

.74 


B 

.41 

.81 


* See note 6. 


second column designates the three above-mentioned values, 
which bear subscripts (h or L ) to indicate whether the distribu¬ 
tion is of the “higher” or “lower” judgments. The probable 
error of each G will be found immediately below it.* The last 
six columns of the table correspond to the six divisions of the 


data as given in tables 1—3. 6 


4 For the method, see E. G. Boring, “Grban ’s tables and the Method 

of Constant Stimuli,” Am. Jour. Psychol, vol. 28 (1917), PP- “ ' 

5 C is what is called the limen, L, in the Constant process as asedjor 

the determination of absolute ^formula for the*meS of a normal dis- 
has been determined by the usual formula for the meaian o ^ 

tribution, using the number of senes, as *. Sw %) » 86 ff. A 

Psychometric Theory,” Psychol, ^ith fssumptions and must be 

e The use of Urban’s method is justified, of e ^“ 3 ®’ 0 ^ 1 " ess 0 f fit of the 
are distributed ‘‘normally,’ or very ec i f or both the ‘‘higher” and 

ogives to the observations has been and the determinations are 

* < lower’’ curves for the total series of A f follows Thomson 

given in table 5; the method of Mental Measurement (1925), 

g. r T-8iT,-’who d 

and B diverged;, in general, more widely. 
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Discussion. —One must first justify the method that, has been 
adopted in this experiment by proving- that the eonditions do not 
permit the retention of the standard and, henee, relative judg¬ 
ment throughout the group. Such proof is evident in tables 1 :t 
in the distributions of the judgments in the />* groups. The 
distributions are not decidedly skewed to one side of the stand¬ 
ard (i.e., they are not predominantly judgments of “higher”! as 
they ought to be if they were relative judgments; they tend, 
instead, to be symmetrical about the midpoints of their own 
series, which should be the ease if they were purely or predomi¬ 
nantly absolute. 7 The differences between the distributions of .1 
and B form a measure of the predominance of the absolute factor; 
these differences can be expressed most conveniently as differ¬ 
ences between the crossing-points of the fitted curves, as shown 
in table 4, columns 5 and 8. In every case the values of V in /» 
show a shift toward the “higher” side; the shifts are highly 
significant in every instance, being from 4 to !) tinn's their pmb 
able errors. This is sufficient, proof that the jdtsolute factor has 
asserted itself in the determination of the judgments. 

If in the A groups the judgments are first, relative and then 
become absolute, one would not expect, any significant, change in 
the values of C in the first fraction and in the second ; this is the 
ease; but one might, expect under the conditions, as has been 
stated above, a. change in the values of h. But there is no such 
change of any significance (compare columns :i and 1 in table 1 > ; 
out. of the six eases shown, h increases as often as it decreases; 
and, as has been found mathematically, in hut one instance is 
the difference over twice its probable error. Ami what is per 
haps of oven greater import, there are no significant differences 
in the h values between the two fractions of />*, where a change 
from relative to absolute, involving, obviously, a redistribution 
of the judgments, would he expected to cause a marked reduction 
in the precision of the curves. Nor arc there in the (' values a in 

7 Jn rt^anl to tlio tondoney for judgmortbs to distribute th<*w »nUot 
symmotrioallv about tho midpoint of a Morins, of. tin* finding . of II, i„ 
Ilollln^wortli on tho estimation of magnitude* (“The lrta<rnrun’» *.f \|mu* 

J ; Arch. Pttifchol., vol. 2 { HUM), pp, 21 lib; 4 *Tfte < Vahal IVudom \ 
of .Judgment,” Jour. Phil., vol. 7 ( pp, 4b 1 Hit* t. 
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significant differences between the two fractions of B, where a 
change in the basis of judgment would most likely be reflected. 

That none of these changes is revealed is taken to- signify 
that, almost from the beginning of each group the judgments 
ha,vc been rendered predominantly or wholly on an absolute 
basis. The results show that the absolute basis for judgment is 
established with striking readiness and effectiveness; it appears 
early enough completely to obscure, within the limits of these 
observations, any effect of holding over the standard for relative 
j udgment. 

The influence of the relative factor in the earliest series has 
not been revealed in the above results, but this fact does not, of 
course, signify that it was never present in the judgmental situ¬ 
ation ; the first judgment most assuredly was a relative one, and 
it Ik probable that the relative factor was of considerable impor¬ 
tance in the whole first series (of five judgments). With so 
tVw groups a further fractionation, as into- single series, gives 
results of little reliability, bait such a treatment of the data of 
the B series indicates a shift in the distribution of judgments 
between t he first and the second or third series, but no particular 
change after that. Hens of course, the absolute factor was work- 
in# against, the relative (if the relative was present), and per¬ 
haps also- against the absolute basis that had been set up by the 
presentation just previously 8 of twenty series in the A arrange¬ 
ment. That under these conditions a few presentations sufficed to 
esst a.blish a new judgmental level with such firmness that, for the 
number of groups considered, the first five series is indistinguish¬ 
able in the mass from the next five, suggests a remarkable facility 
for change in the absolute basis for judgment. 

idgments of pitch may be made on an absolute 
basis, a. basis which has become established by the presentation 
in haphazard order of the members of a series of pitch stimuli. 
The establishment- of such a judgmental basis is a very rapid 
process, being probably complete after but two or three series of 

five stimuli each. 

k it willlie recalled that an interval of five minutes separated the two 

groups. 
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PHvrnoLnr.it'AL studies oe motion 

EK'TUHES 

II. imSUHVATtoN AND RKUAt.l, AS A FUNCTION 

UK AUK* 

nv 

II umi.tl KM,IS JUNKS 
I* m HKUBKKT CUN HAD urn AARON HORN 

Motion juotuies offer tin- psyeimlogisf a well controlled 
technique l‘<>r laboratory experiments. Problems in attention, 
perception, amt memory nm he studied in the projection room 
tuuler nn in* Jandud '.iiiiiiihi'i conditions than art* possible with 
the ordinal y vu ‘>uj» end nr venal met hod,s, Repetitions are exact, 
or are rapid <te id being varied with complete eontrol of speed 
mid evpieiue intervals, the film, fnrt tiermore, preserves its own 
record of the evpenment , which eaii taler he reviewed and tran- 
scritied ii/t de tied. In range of eouletd, this medium provides a 
wide ehoiee, from verbal iimtenat to pielured episodes which may 
carry the emotional tone and sensory fullness of a lived experience, 
perhaps ot chief importance, particularly in experimental work 
with adults, v. the factor of motivation; even in quite diverse 
group,, it in po ■ id'le, with "movies, " to ereate a satisfactory level 
of elf or t through muutivea which are intrinsic to the situation, 
in View ol these and other advantages, it is surprising that so 
little Use ha/1 heeit made of the motion picture in the psychological 
lahoratoiv , and, a." a tiibsequent development, that so little use 
has heea iua.de ot jm ehologiu t in applied studies of motion picture 
production and exhibition, 

•The nisi tOid’.. vt modoicc at Moving Pictures us Related to Intelli- 
jrrt,rc st,,| .s.-j,. ,?.i: -djo,' , *ej*' .ocd so /Vli i 1 /ou An*, 4 i tilJSj! 1H-21, 
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The present report deals with results obtained in n series of 
tt k sts of observation and recall based upon motion-picture name 

fives. 

The collection of these data was support***! by a grant front 
the research funds of Columbia University, Acknowledgments 
are due to Professor R, S, Woodworth, of C'oliiiubia Fut versify, 
and to the Yale University Press, 

The films employed were: 

*4. A picture from the Yale Historical Series * X uievmwe minU- 
fied to two reels). 

li. A romantic drama featuring diaries Bay and John < fil¬ 
bert, unci dealing with ^character** narrative f The Hudwr, imati* 

tied to I reels 1 , 

(\ A western pieture, featuring Hoo! CJihsum nod ctifidsttng 
almost entirely of tin* prevailing cowboy rituals of UneftoiU 
(The Loaded tkwr* a mdse 

On the subject matter of eaeli picture, testa were made con¬ 
sisting of from 40 to 4H completion and multiple choice items; 
the questions dealt with verbal ns welt as with f uetortnl material, 
and with incidental episodes ami atmosphere as well as with direct 
continuity. Hack reel was systematically covered, the filial test 
being edited by a group of psychologists who had studied flic 
film in experimental previews, 

It was deshed that individual differences in leaf scores dioiitd 
depend basically upon differences in tin* ot»scrviitioio under¬ 
standing, and recall of tin* pieture, This aim was nought by 
making the questions of a nearly zero range of diHietdu in mcahu* 
lary and phrasing, Fateh question was brief, 4 hreet, and omply 
worded. 1 Within tin* educational limits of our group, variable 

1 The following ure representative quiMfiofi’i 

la what Btafe wm Harrodshurg? 

flow many British were at I tic meet mg? 

At the end of the pieture, British soldiers were m,itching on! 

of . . , . , 

The Brifwh general wanted the Indians tint to , 

The British tmd Indiiuw ?mt in a circle and on skitcol % papet, q^rp* 
ened their axes, oq smoked a pijw*, 1 4i looked ?if, 4 map 
Prom Ktwkiyjlua to Vnmnmrn, tom far del Him A lone m oemfp 
(«} 500 iidle«, (hi 240 miles, an a 4aUs jetirnrv, 3mU,d*> lent 
measured it. 
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test performance may be considered as chiefly a function of 
“picture comprehension and memory,” and not of “paper and 
pencil ability.” (Of the adults taking the tests 98 per cent had 
completed grade 4, and 85 per cent had completed grade 8.) 
Time limits were assigned for each test: A, 11 minutes; B, 14 
minutes; C, 14 minutes. The effects of these time limits will be 
considered later. 

METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION 

The tests were given in eight villages in Vermont, selected, 
by a number of criteria, as a representative sample of rural com¬ 
munities in that State. Arrangements were made with the local 
motion picture exhibitor to advertise and present our films under 
conditions similar to those of the regular weekly commercial 
showing. Printed placards announced that admission was free, 
and that in return for the entertainment the spectators would 
be requested to answer “a brief and interesting questionnaire.” 
It was not stated that the questionnaire would in part be related 
to the moving picture; this portion of its content may therefore 
be considered as an unannounced test of observation, or fidelity 
of report. Our small halls were, as a rule, packed to the last seat 
by an amiably curious throng of farmers and villagers; in these 
thrifty New England communities, a free show proved a depend¬ 
able means of gaining popular interest and support. At the end 
of each picture,, a brief talk served to state as much as was neces¬ 
sary of our purposes; at the same time pencils, lapboards, and 
printed test booklets were quickly circulated through the hall by 
a group of monitors. 2 The first page of each booklet contained 

2 In an intelligence test survey, covering the same towns in Vermont, 
as well as a group of others in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the same 
methods of sampling and test administration were employed. A report of 
this parallel investigation (Jones, H. E., “A First Study of Parent-Child 
Resemblance in Intelligence/’ Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, pt. l^chap. 5) gives evidence indicating 
(1) that the towns selected were a fair sample of rural communities in 
northern New England, and (2) that the persons tested were an adequate 
sample from these towns. Of 277 adult males, 4.6 per cent were in a pro- 
fessional group; 4.6 per cent were technicians; 10.8 per cent small business 
executives; 10.8 per cent skilled laborers; 41.5 per cent farmers; 15.1 per cent 
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questions on moving picture interests and preferences, and was 
designed to keep the audience occupied until all the blanks had 
been given out. They now turned to page two, received final 
instructions, and began the test. In order to prevent copying, 
each test was printed in two forms, containing the same questions 
in different sequences; persons in adjoining seats received alternate 
forms. The general situation was organized in such a way as to 
produce a good-humored social pressure toward cooperation; 
under the age of 40, adequate effort was obtained from over 9f> 
per cent. Above t he age of 40, a small, increasing number pleaded 
exemption, usually because of difficulty in reading, although ex¬ 
ceptionally large and clear type was used in the tests (monotype 
12 pt. solid). This excuse, whether bona fide or not, doubtless 
operated to give a very slightly superior selection of cases in the 
upper age ranges, particularly in the fifth decade. For if true, it 
would indicate a failure to own glasses for reading, and this 
indifference would occur more* frequently with (ho socially and 
intellectually inferior. (Of course' in some- oases glasses were 
owned but not habit ually carried.) Where the excuse is merely 
an evasion of an undesired task, this also tends to be associated 
with ineptness for the task. While an occasional octogenarian 
filled in our blanks and made' a reputable scoria it was evident 
that individuals above (>() or 05, even with corrected vision, wore 
not usually equal to taking a test, and no systematic attempt was 
made to collect records beyond the ago of fit). 

For the majority of the ago groups, a similar study in urban 
communities would not be expected to yield as satisfactory a 
degree of cooperation. In the census of these Vermont- districts, 
illiteracy amounts to less than l per cent; language handicap, dm* 
to rearing in a bilingual or alien bonus, is similarly rare, since the 
population is almost entirely native* born of native parents. 
About 87 per emit of the total group are primarily of old New 

semi-skilled laborers, and 12.1 unskilled laborers. This is so Hose to the 
occupational distribution of Vermont, that a system of deliberate selection 
could hardly have yielded a better sample. ’With reference to later con¬ 
clusions in this article, it is important to note that, for those living in these 
communities, the selection was clearly as good at the upper as at the lower 
age levels. 
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Kundund stoek, and uhmit 12 per emit of Freueh-Lanadian origin, 
ttatinp; hark two or mure generations in Vermont, The average 
unity Alpha seore of adults in these* communities ranges from 94 
at fho age of 2d to 72 at the* age of 5(1 
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TREATMENT OF RESULTS 

An inspection of the medians in table 1 reveals a tendency 
of the scores to increase up to the age of 18, or even higher, with 
a fairly marked decline beyond middle age. The reader will 
desire to compare the medians in the various tests, in order to 
judge of the consistency of the findings. This is not possible, 
however, in the case of raw scores, because of inequalities in test 
difficulty and in the total number of test items. The data of 
table 1 show a further defect in that the cases taking a single 
test are too few to justify computing the reliability of the differ¬ 
ence between ages. In order to make possible a combination of 
the several distributions, sigma score equivalents of the raw 
scores were determined by McCall’s T method, 3 for all members 

an average coefficient of variability about one-half as high as in the other 
tests. As a consequence, these items have been eliminated, restricting 
Test C to the remaining 20 completion items and to a maximum score of 40. 

With two audiences, Test C was administered (unannounced) one week 
after the picture had been seen, instead of immediately at the conclusion 
of the picture. The delay scores were surprisingly good, averaging, with 
equivalent groups, 82 per cent as high as the immediate scores, and showing 
closely similar medians at each age. As the proportion of delay scores was 
approximately constant in the various age groups, it appeared justifiable, 
for the present purposes, to combine the 92 delay cases with the 158 cases 
in the immediate test (Ci+d). 

The following reliabilities have been computed: 



Age 

Reliability 

coefficient 

Test A 

[ 10-16.9 

.92 

117-54.9 

.95 

Test B 

j10-16.9 

.91 

\17-54.9 

.92 

Test C i 

10-54.9 

.89 

Test Ci 

10-54.9 

.93 


3 McCall, W. A., How to Measure in Education , pp. 272-281. The fol¬ 
lowing is a sample of the calculations on test C. 


Raw 

Number of cases 
receiving 

Number of cases 
exceeding 

Per cent exceeding 
one-half of those 

Scale 

score 

that score 

that score 

reaching 

score 

33 

12 

80 

54.8 

48.8 

34 

12 

68 

47.1 

50.7 

35 

11 

57 

39.8 

52.6 


A scale score of 50 is, of course, at the median for the adult group. A scale 
unit above or below 50 represents 1/10 of a standard deviation above or 
below the average of this group when normally distributed. The writers 
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of the age iscrtmp U\ to HUi in ouch tost, Hotting the age limits at 
these p*lints enables us to work with a standard distribution in 
which the seures show a minimum eurrelation with age. After 
the requisite eotuputatoms, the medians of table i were converted 
into f comparable! medians in terms of seale scores, 
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If ii utffier# #, {'iH*if v to rntmuent on the similarity of the three 
curves in Hume 1, ’The eumulathr evidence as to growth and 
decline m perSeqH mme Mriking in tins figure than in the later 
present at inn of a mn«dhed composite, A composite treatment, 
however, is, needed for a comparison of adjacent age groups, and 
to aid m computing the reliability of differences, 

if« iittAtr of fill* * hat drier <4 ibor ft* to a normal . di«- 

frihtifitiii f4 .iNlim «» Ihr-tr inf Umrimm, However, the methmw outlined 
lOieve 14111*1011 m fOMtelr fie- uonr trieoimitile simple means of eombmmg 

tfie 4 ; 0 ?s rtt *4 nmsig irnoormtUive of the total group of eiwes m 

the Tie*. |4io! nd»J\ flues m»f jieOify urn re det mletl nor more 
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FACTORS tNTMT.NCINC, THK AUK CURVE 


To wimt extent tuny the tdiaraet eristics of the curve be ex¬ 
plained in terms of it special street ion at different ages? It ahould 
he remembered that the eases were eotleeted as a result of eleven 
exhibitions tit eight different villages. An attempt has been made 
to discern any possible conditions which might yield a special 
selection; as discussed *m a previous page the only selective factor 
{readiness to cooperate* which could lit* detected as influencing 
our sampling, may he assumed to blur rather than to accentuate 
lb* decline beyond Id, If the sampling had been equally adequate 
at nil ages, it appears probable that the deterioration in average 
litres would hau* brmi slightly greater than is actually recorded. 
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If our results are to be taken as typical for the rural population 
studied, we are still left with the problem of the determining 
factors. The method of formulating test items, as described on 
a previous page, makes it probable that our scores represent 
understanding and memory for the picture, and are not disturbed 
by difficulties in comprehension of the test itself. The question 
remains as to whether the measurements may not be influenced 

TABLE 7 

Reliabilities of Age Gains and Losses 



Difference 
between means 

S. D. 

Difference 

Difference 

S. D. 
Difference 
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98 
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By Alternate Age Groups 
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by indi\ iduui ddteivnrex in t In* speed of test performance-—speed 
of rootling, speed in tin* solution oi answers, and speed of writing. 
Such factors feud to he minimized by the brevity of the questions 
and answers, but if may he worth while to make an empirical 
test of the extent to which they operate. 

In Test jb\ two methods were used to reduce or eliminate the 
factor of speed, 

1, Haeh test paper was re-scored on the basis of the first two- 
thirds of the questions* 7.1 per cent of tin* subjects having reached 
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or part'd this point within the assigned time limits, By ewe 
sidering only the curtailed test, we place u premium upon thor¬ 
oughness and accuracy, ami eliminate any advantage derived from 
speed in passing into the last third of the test, 


2. By the seetmtl method, each suhjeet is given credit, pro¬ 
portionally* for whatever he has done* Huts, if he has had time 
to attempt 10 questions, and has given a eorreet answers, his per- 
t*entage seore is the same as if he had answered eorreetly 20 
out of 40 attempts. Since, in the original test, the maximum 
score for eaeh item was 2, tin* formula employed in this re scoring 


was < > where S equals the original score and A the number cif 
2A 


questions attempted. The curves in the above two figures cannot 
he directly compared with tin* curves of figures I and 2 Because 
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t Imy are* not based upon seale sen>re*s, It in evident, however, 
that their genera! form is the same*. We* may conclude that the* 
factor of s\mnl is ne»t exclusively responsible for the* age* differ¬ 
ences in tost performance*, Speed may differentiate the age* 
groups, but when this factor is removed, the* remaining functions 
involved in fht 1 tost are about equally differentiating. H should 
he* pointed out, of course, that this analysis has dealt only with 
the* faHor uf »!**«*< 1 in feM performance, and not with the speed 
«if perception and of tin* other processes that may he* involved in 
apprehending the* content of the* picture*. 
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K*w score 
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It has been suggested that failing eyesight may be largely or 
wholly responsible for the decline beyond 45, owing to an in¬ 
creasing average degree of presbyopia and a consequent handicap 
in reading the test blanks. 

As previously stated, the blanks were printed in exceptionally 
large clear type, and the questions were simple and brief. An 
ordinary visual handicap would be expected to affect speed to a 
greater extent than accuracy; hence, the analysis and the con¬ 
clusions of the preceding paragraph should apply also to the factor 
of eyesight. A bit of corroborative evidence is available from a 
study on the army Alpha; individuals in the upper age groups 
were as inferior on Test 1 (following oral directions) as on tests 
requiring rapid detailed reading. 

Another factor to be considered is the interest value of motion 
pictures, for different age groups. In our original choice of pic¬ 
tures, an attempt was made to obtain films with a selective age 
appeal. Our judgment concerning the films was checked by ques¬ 
tions on the test papers, dealing with the subject’s preferences 
and his estimates of the picture shown. Film A appeals to 
adolescents at the high school level, and to adults who are at¬ 
tracted by, or are willing to overlook, the somewhat pedagogic 
motive of the picture. B is a superior picture appealing to adults 
on the basis of rural local color and a dramatic story of character 
development; children find it rather dull. C provokes enthusiasm 
among children, but its narrative is too naive to satisfy the more 
discriminating among adults. In spite of the separation in interest 
value, the three age curves show a practically identical form. We 
may conclude that interest value has not been an important cause 
of age differences in test performance; the average level of atten¬ 
tion, at each age and for each picture, is probably sufficiently 
high to discount differences in emotional responsiveness or in their 
estimated appreciation of the picture. If this were not the case, 
the older age groups would undoubtedly show a sharper decrement 
in Test C than in the other two tests. 
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INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 

It, is obvious that our curve's of growth and decline, as plotted, 
represent extremely eomplex functions. We have offered no evi¬ 
dence as to the extent to which they are influenced by the growth 
of intelligence, by keenness of observation, by retention under the 
given conditions, or by facility of recall under the given conditions. 
These and other points deserve further elucidation, and will be 
considered in later reports. In general, the results may be taken 
as indicating “what people get from the movies,” bearing in mind 
that we are referring to particular pictures, and to concrete verbal- 
factual products rat her than to emotional derivatives. 

1. Completion and multiple choice tests were constructed for 
three moving pictures, covering the verbal and pictorial content 
of eleven reels. 

2. Seven hundred sixty-five test, records were obtained from 
representative rural groups in eight- village's, in an age sampling 
of from ton to sixty yours. 

3. The reliability of the tests ranges from .89 to .95 in different 
age groups. 

4. In the scores for each test, growth is maintained up to the 
early twenties; a marked decline occurs beyond the age of forty- 
five. 

o. In a smoothed composite, constructed from sigma scores, 
development- is approximately rectilinear to fifteen, with negative 
acceleration to the age of twenty-throe. 

ti. In the age group from forty-five to sixty, the composite 
scores show a rectilinear decrease; by the age of fifty-five, the 
median has dropped to a position below the average for thirteen 
years. 

7. The coefficient, of variability is approximately constant, 
increasing slightly in tin' upper ages. 

8. The general form of the age curve is not due to special 
rtcdection within the communities studied. 

<). The inferiority of t he older groups is not, due to a speed 
handicap in performing the tests, nor to factors involving interest 
in the picture's, visual acuity, or education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The data included in this study were gathered during the 
summers of 1925 and 1926, in connection with a series of com¬ 
munity research projects in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
"Vermont. Other phases of this investigation have been else¬ 
where reported. 

At the time of the beginning of the general survey, motion 
pictures were used primarily as a means of attracting groups 
to a community center. In rural districts where the commercial 
development of the cinema is still relatively new, it has been 
shown that a free entertainment provides a convenient method 
of assembling random samples/ 1 ' The motion-picture program 
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serves not only to procure attendance, but also to create an 
atmosphere of public good' will, in which a schedule of tests or 
questionnaires can be administered under standard conditions 
and with a fair degree of motivation. 

The total project was made possible by grants from the 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. Acknowledgments are due to Professors R. S. Woodworth 
and A. T. Poffenberger, of Columbia University, for advice and 
administrative assistance, and to tbq Yale University Press for 
the loan of certain film material from the 4 £ Chronicles of 
America Series. ^ , 

THE TESTS 

The motion-picture audiences were given two kinds of tests: 
at the first gathering, a motion-picture £ £ questionnaire —de¬ 
signed to introduce and accustom the audience to mental-tesl 
methods, and to measure their comprehension and memory foi 
two or more reels of pictures; and at the second gathering, the 
Ar my Alpha intelligence test (Cither form 5 or form 7). Eacl 
individual subtest of the Alpha was preceded by the usua. 
standard directions, and standard timing was used. In ordei 
to secure better cooperation, however, the purpose of the Alphi 
was defined in relation to a practical problem of motion-pictur< 
projection. At the top of each Alpha blank was pasted a printec 
slip bearing the following statement : x 

TESTS OE SPEED OE VISION 

We want to see how rapidly you can do these tests. Perhaps you hav< 
noticed in the movies that -the * pictures or titles are shown sometimes to< 
fast, sometimes too slow. We want to know how fast you read and under 
stand words, etc., so that we will know the proper rate for running title 

i The problem here indicated was of course a real problem, and could b' 
readily comprehended by our subjects, many of whom were in the habi 
of complaining about the disturbing speed of movie captions. The othe 
purposes of our tests were less easy to explain because of technical implica 
tions, and also because of the danger of discussing “ intelligence ” in ; 
heterogeneous group. It was thought that the best results would b 
obtained if all issues were avoided which might lead to self-reference an< 
inferiority feelings among the over-sensitive or among the actually inferio 
members of the group. 
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on tli© screen. We do not care about the individual results, but it is im¬ 
portant that we get a fair average, so be sure to work as fast—and as 
accurately—as you can. 

A detailed description of the motion-picture tests has been 
given, in a previous article ; (2) from their form and content the 
three motion-picture questionnaires (tests A, B, and C) may be 
regarded virtually as examinations of fidelity of report. Time 
limits were assigned to each motion-picture test as follows: 
Test A, 11 minutes; B, 14 minutes; C, 14 minutes. With this 
timing, about 5 per cent finished test B, 20-25 per cent finished 
test A, and 80-85' per cent finished test C. (Test C consisted of 
items of curtailed range of difficulty, and was inadequate in 
discriminating between individuals, although it was effective in 
differentiating age groups). In all the tests, the groups were 
instructed to * i be as careful as you can’ 5 .... work rapidly, 

“if some of the questions are too hard leave them alone 
and go on to the next one, but do as well as you can.” 

As previously stated, (2) our tests attempted to cover all 
phases of the motion pictures—pictorial, captional, essential, 
non-essential, focal, incidental, etc. The questions did not 
attempt to emphasize such parts of the motion pictures as might 
seem best adapted to intelligence-testing purposes, nor were they 
devised with a view to measuring language ability, auto-criticism, 
problem-solving ability, intellectual discrimination, or the other 
assumed aspects of intelligence. It is therefore clear that our 
data will understate rather than overstate the possibilities of a 
motion-picture questionnaire in serving as an intelligence test. 
The necessity of keeping the questionnaires short, m order to 
maintain the good will of our audiences (which had ofi co 
come primarily to be entertained rather than to be tested), also 
prevented us from making the fullest possible use of the avail- 
able testing material in the motion pictures. 

It will be clear to the reader that, if motion-picture tests can 
be used substitutively for such a standard test as the Army 
Alpha, the practical consequences may be of considerable i - 

1 ’ . 1 w viere the chief obstacle has 

portance m surveys with adults, w 

hitherto been in the control of interest and rappor . 
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SAMPLING 

The motion-picture tests A and B were given in rural 
Vermont to 420 subjects ageel 10 30 years inclusive, who 
returned 515 test papers (some of the subjects taking more than 
one test). In each community the Army Alpha was also given, 
yielding 218 eases in which an Alpha score and a score on either 
test A or test B were available. The Army Alpha was admin¬ 
istered, in all, to 11 97 subjects in rural Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont (ages 10 to 50). This last sample* we 
feel entitled to consider, on the basis of both a priori consider¬ 
ations and objective criteria, as fairly representative of central 
and northern New England.* 

The question arises as to whether our motion-picture samples 

are fair and typical. Can a series of motion picture exhibit ions 
be managed so as to attract a fair sample of a rural community l 
At such exhibitions, can tests on the content of the motion pie. 
turesbe employed for the measurement of intellectual, eruot hand, 
or social traits? If so, wo have in this technique u possibly 
significant contribution to survey methods, with applieations 
over a wide range of problems in the social sciences. 

A priori, the motion-picture audiences would be expected to 
be as typical as those included in the total Alpha sampling, for 
closely similar administrative* methods wen* employed. An 
objective measure of the sampling in tests A and B can ho 
obtained from the occupational distribution. (Table l.» Since 
the motion-picture audiences consisted chiefly of family groups, 
a classification of the adult males will provide* a fair index of the 
total sample. 

The occupational normality of our group may hr* appraised 
further by a comparisem with the* tuiit-ed States census data fur 

. Retails as to the representativeness of the towns seloeh'd, in mSs 
important characteristics as population, racial origin, oeeupaHwnat drain 
Ton° n (8) raC ^ e(iuea don, ami rate of emigration, may he found in 
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Vermont. (Table 2.) Only the more definitive and important 
classifications* of the census have been taken; the percentages 
therefore do not total to 100 per cent but to around 85 per cent 
in each case. 


TABLE 1 


Occupational Distribution or Adult Males in Three Samples* 


Professional group (minister, dentist 

lawyer, etc.) ..... 

‘'Technicians” (telephone engineer, 

HC.enio painter, etc.).... 

Bmall-business executives (retail 
dealers, mill owners, postmaster, 

section foreman, etc.)... 

Skilled laborers (mechanic, painter, 

plumber, carpenter, etc.)...... 

Farmers................... 

Bonn-skilled laborers (truck, driver, 
trainman, mail carriers, store 

clerk, etc*),,....... 

Unskilled la,borers (general laborer, 

teamster, woodcutter, etc.). 

Unclassified ....... 


I 

Main 

Alpha 

sample 

11 

Those taking 
test A or 
test B 

ill 

Those taking 
test A and 
Alpha, or test B 
and Alpha 

par cent 

per cent 

per cent 

4.6 

3.2 

5.7 

4.6 

3.2 

5.7 

10.8 

5.4 

8.6 

10.8 

8.6 

11.4 

41.5 

52.7 

51.4 

15.1 

14.1 

11.4 

12.2 

4.3 

5.7 

0.0 

8.6 

0.0 


* Column I include *>77 males, ages 20 to 64. Column II includes 93 cases, 14 of whom took 
both ami heneV are counted twice. Column niincludes 35 cases, 8 of whom 

took the Alpha ami both test. A and test B, ami hence are counted twice. 


TABLE 2 

Comparison op this Tpht Hampi.ks with tiik Occupational Distribution 


for Vermont 

Agriculture .. ..... 

IT. S, census 
adult males of 
Vermont 

Those taking 
test A or 
test B 

Those taking 
test A and Alpha, or 
test B and Alpha 

per cent 

44.1 

29.0 

8.8 

3.2 

per cent 

52.7 

18.3 

5.4 

5.4 

per cent 

51.4 

22.9 

8.6 

5.7 

Manufacturing ami mechanics.. 
Trade ... ...-... 

Professions,.... 
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It will be noted that onr sample is slightly more “agricultural” 
and slightly less “industrial” than the sample represented in 
the census. This is due to the fact that our survey was limited 
to rural districts, while the census includes also the relatively 
few urban centers of Vermont. 

An objective check on the 218 cases used in our validity 
study (eases taking both a motion-picture test and an Alpha) 
is the age distribution of these cases—especially as compared 
with the total 515 cases taking test A or test B. These distri¬ 
butions follow. 


TABLE 3 

Age Distribution" of Motion-Picture Samples 






Number taking'test A and Alpha, 

Age 

| JN umber taking test A or test B 

or test B and Alpha 


Male 

Female 

Total* 

Male 

Female 

Totalf 

10-11. 

16 

17 

33 

8 

6 

14 

12-13.:. 

39 

43 

82 

27 

20 

47 

14-15. 

35 

33 

68 

10 

19 

29 

16-17. 

29 

33 

62 

19 

11 

30 

18-19. 

23 

17 

40 

6 

7 

13 

20-29. 

40 

37 

77 

14 

14 

28 

30-39. 

26 

35 

61 

8 

15 J 

23 

40-49. 

22 

29 

51 

10 

12 

22 

50-59. 

13 

28 

41 

3 

9 

12 

Total. 

243 

272 

515 

105 

113 

218 


* 95 persons took both test A and test B. These persons have been counted twice, once under 
test A, and once under test B. 

159 persons took both test A and Alpha, and also test B and Alpha. These have been counted 


It appears from table 3 that the adolescents attended the 
motion pictures in relatively larger numbers than the adults; 
this numerically fuller sample of younger persons does not 
imply any reduction in the representativeness of the adult 
sample. We may, on the contrary, conclude, in view of all 
the available evidence, that the technique employed is adequate 
for obtaining a fair adult sample in northern rural regions. 
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As will be shown in the following sections, an extremely close 
Agreement was found in the results with test A and test R. This 
»tay be taken as evidence that our findings are stable and suf¬ 
ficiently reliable, in spite of a total validity sample consisting 
of only 218 eases. 


PRESENTATION OP RESULTS 

The results will be presented according to the following 
outline: 

A. The fundamental statistical constants derived from the 
frequency distributions. 

B. Validity“Coefikuents: the correlation between motion- 
picture tests and the Army Alpha intelligence test. 

0. Age curves. 

]). The correlation, between age and the motion-picture test 

Kcores. 

E. The correlation of Alpha scores with age. 

F. The reliability of the Army Alpha intelligence test 

<J, The reliability of the motion-picture tests. 

IL The effect of increasing the length of the motion-picture 
texts upon their reliability and validity. 

I. The multiple correlation between two motion-picture tests 
iind intelligence. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the statistical treatment 
In this article, while .somewhat full, is almost entirely elemen¬ 
tary, and no mon i than barely adequate. 

A. The fundamental statistical- constant* derived from the 
frvque-nnj distributions are presented in tables 4 and 5. The 
a.dults are seen to be consistently superior to the juveniles in 

a Th<* motion picture tests were marked according to a written standard 
which was prepared from an adequate sampling of replies. A correct 
answer on a tent question counted C, an omission or a wrong answer counted 
O ; half credits of 1 wen* also occasionally assigned, according to standard. 
jK weighting project was later carried out; whereby each question was given 
-ju weight proportionate to its discriminatory power. The test scores based 
on, the weighted items failed, however, to ykdd a significantly higher corre¬ 
lation with the Army Alpha. Am a result, the treatment in the present 
HftUion employs only the unweighted scores. 








TABLE 4 

Group Taking Test A* and Alpha 
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measures of central tendency. The juveniles yield a higher 
C. V. (coefficient of relative variability) in tests A and B, and 
a slightly lower C. V. in Alpha scores,* these differences are not 
statistically reliable. Nearly all the distributions are slightly 
skewed to the right (as judged by the difference between the 
mean and median ); such a skewness seems characteristic of a 
fair sample of adult community intelligence, when measured by 
a test like the Army Alpha. <4> 

The division of the test group at age 17 was made for the 
purpose of statistical convenience. From 10 to 17 years the 
validity coefficients can be treated by the simple partial correla¬ 
tion formula, to eliminate the influence of age; had the juvenile 
group extended to 20 or beyond, the more cumbersome partial 
correlation ratio would have been required, owing to the eurvF 
linear tendency of the age-score regression line. For tin* group 
17-54 years, no partialing is necessary, and this was the reason 
for setting the age limit at 54 years instead of later. 

B. Validity coefficients: the correlation between motion* 
picture tests and the Army Alpha intelligence test, din* co¬ 
efficients of correlation 4 between motion-picture test scores and 
Alpha scores are as follows: 


TABLE 6 

V ARIDITY Conmci BNTS 


Test AX Alpha 


Ages 

r 

PE r 

n 

10-54... 

.687 

.034 

107 

10-16. 

.642 

.052 

50 

10-16 (age par- 
tialed out). 

.710* 

.052 

59 

17-54. 

.667 

.054 

48 


Tent IIX Alpha. 


Age* 


10-54. 

10 10 .. . 

10 10 (age par- 
tialed out).. 
X7-54. 


r 

mr 

.712 

. 032 

, M) 

,055 

.021* 

, 070 

J190 

: ,040 


lit 

m 

m 

AH 


* yurreiawons m me juvenile group deserve »<mie anatom llv the 

f Thy 

Aipna, wmn age constant, ,402±:.O73. But when age i« held eouMtamt. the H ti the »»♦ v *<ntCt 

eferlts 2 ®? d -!wk ed ’ both in Alpha and m movie wore, In'orttrr to f Lie X 

f para ? 6 partial corr ©faticma obtained for the adult group, if nrrrmmrv 

to correct for red uced variability by applying formula 18 7 ( 3 ) , with! he rmdr** L m LtTlr 

^ °2, r J? 1 ? ,tion * are I*«ar»on r’»; all relation* 
are linear, no corrections to tlie S.D.’a for errora-of-grouping wore miuln. 
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The coefficients in table 6 require no special comment. 
Ranging in the neighborhood of .7 for both juveniles and adults, 
they are sufficiently high to be regarded as significant and to 
some extent practically serviceable. 

Confirmatory results for test A have been obtained by Jones 
in a study of 300 sixth-class high school students in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After correction for variability, t6) the validity coefficients 
of his urban group are found to be close to those obtained in 
our rural sample. 

C. Age curves.— A further similarity between the Alpha and 
the motion-picture tests may be noted in the curves for test 
performance plotted in relation to age. Figure 1 gives the 
smoothed 5 curves for test A, test B, and the Army Alpha, based 
on median T-scale scores. The source of this material may be 
found, in prior reports/ 7 * While the several, smoothed curves 
show a fairly striking degree of resemblance, a.more regular and 
systematic agreement is obtained if curves are fitted by the 
method of least squares. Curve-fitting is perhaps a more labor¬ 
ious process than the data justify, but the results are given for 
what interest they may have. Figure 2 presents a sixth-power 
curve .for 1197 cases taking the Army Alpha, and a fifth-power 
curve for 765 cases pooled in a composite for tests A, B, and C. 
No comment is required, except possibly with reference to the 
separation of the curves at the extremes; as has been elsewhere 
indicated, this is probably due in some measure to the influence 
of selective factors in the youngest and oldest age groups of the 
Alpha sampling. Mention should also be made of the influence 
of the information elements of the Alpha, particularly test 4 
(vocabulary) and test 8 (general information); these have a 
conspicuous influence in retarding the decline of the total Alpha 

- ^ an a + 2 bni, cn c 

s The arbitrary formula used for smoothing was _j_ 2 ^ _f~" 
where a, h, and c are T-score medians for three contiguous age groups; 
and n a , and n c are the number of eases occurring in these age groups, 
respectively. Owing to inequalities in the number of cases at various ages, 
it was necessary to employ a similar formula to determine the age position 
corresponding to each smoothed median. 
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i? 


Age Curves for Army Alplia and Composite Motion-Picture Test. (Pitted by least squares.) 
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score after middle age. It is interesting to note that of all the 
components of the Alpha, test 7 (analogies) is regarded by 
many as the best single measure of intelligence; the age curve 
for this test shows the closest resemblance to the curves for tests 
A and B. 

D. The correlation between age and the motion-picture test 
scores. —When the age function is treated in terms of correla¬ 
tion, we obtain the following: 


TABLE 7 



Age 10-16 

Age 17-54 


r 

P. E. 

r 

P. E. 

Age X test A. 

.338 

.078 

-.221 

.093 

Age X test B. 

.574 

.062 

-.263 

.097 


In the age-group 17-54 the scores tend to increase up to the 
early twenties, and to diminish beyond, with a notable decrement 
after 45. This is illustrated by the curves presented in figures 
1 and 2. It is, then, apparent that the negative correlations for 
this age group are really a resultant of a small positive correla¬ 
tion for the ages 17-22, and a negative correlation for the ages 
40-54. In the treatment of the validity coefficients, however, 
the degree of curvilinearity in the adult group is not sufficiently 
great to justify the use of the correlation-ratio. When the 
simple partialing formula is used (assuming rectilinearity), the 
correlation of test A X Alpha for the group 17-54 does not drop 
at all, and the correlation between test B and Alpha drops only 
.01. For purposes of the validity analysis, it seems permissible 
to employ the zero order coefficients. 
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E. The correlation of Alpha scores with age .— 


TABLE 8 


Age X Alpha (in group taking tent A 

and Alpha)............... 

AgeX Alpha (in group taking tent B 

and Alpha).,,,,,.,,,,,,, .. 


Ago 10-16 

Age 17—54 

r 

P.E. 

r 

P. E. 

.635 

,052 

-.063 

.097 

.575 

.062 

-.239 

.084 


F. The reliability of the Army Alpha intelligence test. —This 
was not determined directly for our groups. However, a “split- 
hair* correlation made in another connection by Jones (S) yielded 
a rediability-coeflieient of .977. Part; of Jones’s sample (w = 102) 
lived in tin* same* districts in which our motion pictures were 
exhibited; and part of the sample lived in (socially) comparable 
Massachusetts villages which, however, averaged slightly lower 
in Alpa score. When a correction is made for difference in 
variability, the reliability coefficient; for the adults in the present 
sample becomes .974, and for the juveniles (ages 10-16), .954. 

<{. The reliability of the motion-picture tests. —All the relia¬ 
bility- ■eoefllcients which arc presented below were obtained by 
a controlled “split halftechnique. In order to secure valid 
reliability coefficients by this method, it; is theoretically essential 
to secure similar and comparable test halves. In choosing items 
to he paired against each other, the following factors were con¬ 
sidered: (a) equality in difficulty (objectively determined by 
tabulating the ineidenees of success ami failure in each ques¬ 
tion) ; (ft) physical proximity, in the questionnaire, of the ques¬ 
tions paired; (r) proximity in the moving pictures, of the 
episodes the questions on which were to be made into a pair; 
(<7) similarity of question type (i.<\, whether based on a pic¬ 
torial, captional, essential, or incidental part of the moving 
picture) ; (e) the intercorrelation between the questions (deter- 
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mined only roughly and subjectively by the person scoring the 
tests). In the case of conflict of any of the foregoing criteria, 
the decision was usually based on similarity in difficulty. In 
general, it was not hard to secure satisfactory question pairs. 

The comparability of the two test halves, derived by the 
method just stated, may in every case be gauged from the data 
presented with the reliability coefficients. The same question 
pairs were used for both males and females, both juveniles and 
adults, and both immediate and delayed tests. (Test C, on “The 
Loaded Door,” 6 was administered to some audiences a week after 
the exhibition of the picture, instead of immediately. No warn¬ 
ing of the delayed test was given.) 

The reliability data for the total group follow: 


TABLE 9 

ReliabiiiItt Coefficients and Related Data. Age G-roup 10-54 


Motion picture 

n 

Mean* 

Median 

S. D. 

r 

First half 
X second 
half 

Reli¬ 

ability 

coeffi¬ 

cient 

First half 


22.9 

24.1 

9.7 



Test A 

107 




.88 

.94 

Second half 


22.9 

22.4 

9.6 



First half 


21.8 

21.3 

10.3 



Test B 

111 




.85 

.92 

Second half 


22.5 

23.0 

9.9 



First half 


24.8 

26.4 

5.4 



Test C (immediate test) 

153 




.82 

.90 

Second half 


24.5 

26.2 

5.6 



First half 


21.5 

23.2 

7.1 



Test C (delayed test) 

94 




.89 

.94 

Second half 


20.9 

22.8 

6.7 




* The maximum score obtainable on each half of a total test is as follows: 

Test A.40 Test B. 48 Test C. 30 


6 The data yielded by test C, while not used for any correlations with 
intelligence, may nevertheless be used in a study of motion-picture test 
reliability. We have done this, in order to make our generalizations more 
obviously valid. 
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In the case of test A and test B, data upon reliability are also 
available for the age group 10-16, as contrasted with the age 
group 17-54. The reliability coefficients and other related data 
for these two age groups are as follows: 


TABLE 10 

Reliability Coefficients ahb Related Data 
Age G-boitps 10-16 ant> 17-54 



n 

Mean 

Median 

S. D. 
of each 
half 

S. D. 
of total 
test 

Reli¬ 

ability 

coeffi¬ 

cient 

Reliability 
coefficient of 
group 10-16 
corrected for 
variability* 

First half 


21.6 

21.8 

. 9.3 




Test A, ages 10-16 

59 




17.4 

.92 

.93 

Second half 


21.9 

22.2 

9.4 




First half 


25.6 

27.0 

9.6 




Test A, ages 17-54 

48 




18.9 

.95 


Second half 


25.3 

24.6 

9.5 




First half 


18.3 

17.8 

9.2 




Test B, ages 10-16 

53 




17.4 

.91 

.93 

Second half 


20.2 

18.5 

8.7 




First half 


25.9 

26.5 

9.9 




Test B, ages 17-54 

Second half 

58 

25.5 

25.3 

10.2 

19.7 

.92 



* The variability of the juveniles being smaller than that of the adults, the reliability coeffi¬ 
cient of the juveniles was corrected for this factor by the use of formula 61 of reference (8). 


The preceding evidence indicates that, by the current criteria 
for group tests, the motion-picture tests are fairly adequately 
reliable, both for juveniles and for adults. The short testing 
time required of the audience (14 minutes for test A, 11 minutes 
for B, and 14 minutes for C) makes this degree of reliability 
especially significant. 

H. The effect of increasing the length of the motion-picture 
tests, upon their reliability cmd validity. —With reliability co¬ 
efficients ranging from .90 to .95, the probable error of measure¬ 
ment 1 ^ is still from .21 to .15 times the standard deviation of 
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the total distribution. What would be the effect upon the prob¬ 
able error of measurement of the motion-picture tests, anti upon 
the correlation of these tests with the Alpha, if we were to 
double their length? 


The reliability of the double-length tests may be computed 
as varying from .95 to .97; CUH with these coefficients, the prob¬ 
able error of measurement is reduced to from .15 to ,12 times 
the standard deviation of the total distribution. This improve¬ 
ment may seem well worth securing. These results, however, 
are perhaps mathematical rather than psyehologieal; for if, in 
a longer test, the cooperation of the audience were less stable 
and uniform than in a shorter test, then the reliability of the 
lengthened test would of course fall short of that predieted by 
the Brown-Spearman formula. 

The effect of doubling the length of the motion picture tests, 
upon their correlation with Alpha, is practically negligible. If 
we assume an initial reliability of 2)2 and a validity coefficient 
of .68, then the following table shows the effect of an increase 
in length: 

VALIDITY OOKmrr KNTK 


Initial test..... 

Double-length,.,,.,. 
Triple-length. 


, m 

, m\ 

CAHI 


While this gain is insignificant, we .should beat- in mind the fact 
that a mere lengthening of the motion-picture tests is by no 
means the only possible way of improving them from an inbdli 
gence-testing point of view. Kpecifiu as well as general sugtfus. 
tions for increasing their validity, art* presented in full in 
reference (1). 


I. The multiple correlation between tiro motion picture texts 
and intelligence .—It is of course possible to use a it am of 
motion-picture tests as a measure of intelligence. Tin* e«rre|». 
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tion between tests A and B may be taken, for tbe adnlt group, 
as about .63. 7(11) Using this, and tbe other appropriate data 
for the adult group in tables 4, 5, and 6, we find that the 
multiple-R between Alpha and (test A plus test B) is .75. This 
multiple-R, while subject to some difficulty of interpretation 
from the standpoint of statistical theory (since the causation 
between intelligence and motion-picture test performances can¬ 
not be considered unilateral), (12) is nevertheless of interest and 
some value. 


COMPARISON OP MOTION-PICTURE TESTS WITH 
OTHER INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

The motion-picture tests have the prime virtue of being both 
shorter 8 and more acceptable to an unselected group of adults 
than is the case with such a standard intelligence test as the 
Army Alpha. The question arises, At what expense have short¬ 
ness and acceptability been wonf Are the movie tests much less 
valid than other intelligence tests, like the Alpha, which measure 
an equally wide range 9 of intelligence t And if less valid than 
other intelligence tests, could a motion-picture test be substi¬ 
tuted for one of the longer and less acceptable subtests of a 
standard instrument of measurement? To answer these ques¬ 
tions we propose to make a comparison between our validity 
coefficients and the following sets of correlations: 

A. The Stanford-Binet with other intelligence tests. 

B. The correlation of each subtest of the Alpha with the sum 
of the other subtests of the Alpha. 

7 This correlation is none too reliable, being based on a population of 
only 43 cases, ages 16-50. 

s We are not considering the time required to exhibit each motion pic¬ 
ture as part of the test time. Prom the point of view of the subjects, the 
motion-picture exhibition is not a test but an entertainment. This, it seems 
to us, is a reasonable view to take in adult-testing. 

9 As a matter of fact, the present motion-picture tests can measure a 
somewhat wider range toward the lower end of the scale of intelligence,* 
the Alpha can measure a somewhat wider range toward the upper end. 
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C. A comparison between the correlation of the motion- 
picture tests with each subtest of the Alpha, and the average 
intercorrelation of each subtest of the Alpha with every other 
subtest of the Alpha. 

D. The validity coefficients of three other disguised intelli¬ 
gence tests (Snedden’s vocabulary test, (13) the Conrad-Harris 
Free Association test, <14) and the Jones-White Practical-Judg- 
ment test, Form I 10 ). 

In making the various comparisons mentioned above, two 
statistical factors must be kept strictly in mind; 11 first, the fact 
that differences in variability affect the magnitude of the 
coefficient of correlation ; (6) second, the fact that the length of 
an imperfectly reliable test affects the magnitude of the test’s 
correlation with a criterion. It will be remembered that our 
motion-picture tests were only 14 and 11 minutes long, respec¬ 
tively; it would, therefore, be manifestly' unfair to compare 
these short tests directly with 30-, 40-, or 50-minute standard 
intelligence tests. In the comparisons which are to follow we 
intend, wherever it seems possible and profitable, to employ the 
statistical technique designed to make uniform and comparable 
the two statistical factors of variability and test length. It is 
recognized—and in general need not be repeated—that the 
assumptions involved in the techniques employed are never per¬ 
fectly fulfilled; and that the results obtained are merely 
approximations. 


. 10 Although not designed or used by the authors to measure intelligence, 
this test is acceptable to most adults, and might be used as an intelligence 
test. & 

11 A third factor will probably occur to the reader, namely, the factor 
of test unreliability. This factor is usually eliminated by “correcting for 
attenuation .* 1 However, the coefficient thus obtained is a purely hypo¬ 
thetical value which would occur if the tests were perfectly reliable. How, 
we are interested in the practical, rather than the theoretical, value of our 
actual tests. Ho correction for attenuation has therefore been made. We 
may mention, however, that, since the reliability of the motion-picture tests 
is somewhat lower than that of the Alpha (and presumably also lower than 
that of other standard tests), correction for attenuation would serve only 
to improve the motion-picture tests in the comparisons below. 
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Al. Army data on the correlation between the Stanford-Binet 
and the Army Alpha tests — 

In the army, 653 men were given both the Alpha and the 
Stanford-Binet tests. These men were an nnseleeted sample 
of white, English-speaking recruits born in English-speaking 
countries. The result obtained follows : C15) 

r, Binet x Alpha .811 

S.D. of Binet test . 45.54 months 

S.D. of Alpha test . 49.40 months 

Now, the average S.D. of the Alpha scores of our adult 
group 12 (aged 17-54) is 43.15 13 (see tables 4 and 5) ,* whereas 
the S.D. of the Alpha scores of the Army group is 49.40. Cor¬ 
recting the Army coefficient of .811 for the difference in varia- 
bility (6) gives: 

r, Binet x Alpha .771 

However, this corrected coefficient of .771 is still too com¬ 
plimentary to the Stanford-Binet test, for even a short-scale 
Stanford examination may be expected to take at the least 25-45 
minutes. Assuming the reliability coefficient of the Stanford- 
Binet test in the Army group to be as high as either .92 or 
.96 (16) and cutting down the Binet test to one-half, one-third, 
and one-fourth its length, we secure: 



Assuming reliability of 
Binet test to be .92, the r 
of .771 becomes 

Assuming reliability of 
Binet test to be .96, the r 
of .771 becomes 

With Binet of length. 

.742 

.756 

With Binet of H length. 

.716 

.742 

With Binet of length. 

.692 

.729 


12 We are using the data on the adult group in all of our comparisons, 
because it is for this group that an acceptable test of intelligence (such as 
a motion-pifcture test) is most needed. A test especially designed to be 
acceptable must stand or fall on its ability conveniently and adequately to 
measure adult intelligence. 

is This of course is not (nor is it intended to be) the S.D. of the total 
group of 106 adults aged 17-54—which would have to be computed by 
formula (5) of Yule, G. XT., Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (1924), 
p. 142. 
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These results are close to the validity coefficients of the motion- 
picture tests 14 (see table 6). 

If, instead of decreasing the Stanford-Binet we were to 
increase the length of the motion-picture test, the lengthened 
test would gain only slightly in validity (see p. 262). It seems 
fairer, however, to cut down the Binet test rather than to 
enlarge the movie tests, since an adult test of intelligence will 
have to be a short test, or else a battery of short tests admin¬ 
istered at different times. 

All in all, we may conclude from the evidence above, that the 
Stanford-Binet, if abbreviated to comparable time limits, would 
exceed, but not greatly, the motion-picture tests in validity with 
adidts, if Army Alpha scores are used as the criterion of in¬ 
telligence. 


A2. The data of Freeman et al. a8) on the correlation between 
the Stanford-Binet and the International Group Intelli¬ 
gence Test (20) — 

Freeman, working on a sample of foster children (n = 291), 
secured a correlation of .80 between the Stanford-Binet and the 
International Group Test. With age partialed out, this dropped 
to .70. Assuming that the International Test is comparable to 
the Army Alpha as a criterion of intelligence, it is the latter 
figure of .70 which should be compared with the average movie 
validity-coefficient of .68 for our group 17-54, since age is not 
a significant factor inflating coefficients in our group 17-54. 
Freeman does not give details as to the variability of the foster 

14 It must be admitted, however, that the statistical technique employed 
is somewhat favorable to the motion-picture tests; for if the Binet were to 
be abbreviated, only the best, most valid, and most reliable items would be 
retained. No doubt there is sufficient difference between the merits of 
different Binet items to make this factor of importance. The formula last 
employed (i7) assumed that the individual items of the abbreviated test 
remained the same in validity and reliability as the items of the original 
test. A further obvious consideration is that, if some other criterion were 
used, the Binet validity coefficients might be markedly different. The 
Stanford-Binet appears to correlate consistently lower with standard group- 
tests than these do with each other (see sections Al, A2, A3, and refer¬ 
ences 18 and 21). This may support, although inconclusively, the use of 
the Army Alpha as a criterion of the Stanford-Binet. 
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children to whom he administered both the Binet and the Inter¬ 
national tests; but considering the nature of Freeman’s sample 
and the length of the Stanford Binet test, we believe that our 
ecu elusion of the preceding section tends to be confirmed. 

~Aj3. ffural Vermont data on the correlation between Stanford- 
Binet and the Army Alpha tests — 

Jones and Conrad applied both Alpha and Stanford-Binet 
tests to 42 unseleeled children between the ages of 10 and 14 
(mainly 11 and Id) in the same Vermont districts in which the 
Uiotion-picture tests were used. The correlation between Binet 
aiul Alpha, using sigma scores of each age group for both 
tests, 131 was Jim » .044. This is strikingly close to the Binct- 
-Alplm correlation in tin* Army sample of adults, after correcting 
for the difference in variability (r- -,111), The corrections to 
the Army r for the greater time consumed by the Stanford Binet 
text a vc of course applicable to the Vermont correlation of .765. 
The Vermont data and the Freeman data confirm the results 
from the Army, and our conclusion thus far must be that the 
Htanf ord Binet text, if abbreviated to equal time limits, would 
surpass, hut only slightly, the motion-picture tests in validity 
with adults , if the Army Alpha or the International test is used 
cm a criterion of intelligence, 

JB. The correlation of each suhlesf of the Alpha with the sum of 
the other suhtests of the Alpha— 

As u further step in analysis, it is possible to compare the 
motion picture validity coefficients with the validity coefficients 
of the individual subtests of the Alpha. 15 This will enable us 
to estimate the validity of the content of motion-picture tests, 
in, comparison with that of the constituent tests of a standard 
^roup intelligone** examination. 

As the basic validity eooflieient of each individual subtest of 
t h<* Alpha, we shall use the correlation existing between this 


* f * c i;»), table i«v>, p. <km. 
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individual subtest, and the sum of the seven other subtests of 
the Alpha. This correlation, however, is not quite comparable 
to the average validity coefficient of the motion-picture tests in 
the group aged 17-54; because, with the latter, the validity 
coefficient is the correlation between the motion-picture test and 
the sum of the eight subtests of the Alpha—not merely seven. 
Furthermore, our average motion-picture test consumes 12.5 
minutes (test A, 11 minutes, test B, 14 minutes), whereas no 
subtest of the Alpha requires more than 5 minutes of working 
time; for purposes of comparison, therefore, either the motion- 
picture test must be shortened, or the individual subtests of the 
Alpha lengthened . Finally, the average standard deviation of 
the two adult movie-groups taking the Alpha is not the same as 
the standard deviation of the Army group. 

Making the necessary statistical corrections for all of these 
factors, we secure the following two tables: the first, on the basis 
of lengthening the individual Alpha subtests, the second on the 
basis of shortening the time of the average motion-picture test. 


TABLE ll 

Validity Coefficients of the Individual Subtests of the Army Alpha, 
on the Basis of Lengthening Each Subtest to 12.5 Minutes 



Validity- 
coefficient 
of Alpha 
subtest 

Subtest 1. 

.683 

Subtest 2. 

.832 

Sub test 3. 

.840 

Subtest 4. 

.915 

Subtest 5. 

.918 

Subtest 6. 

.829 

Subtest 7. 

.850 

Subtest 8. 

.859 

Average. 

.841 


Since the comparable average validity coefficient of tests A 
and B in the adult group is .68, it is clear that with the excep- 
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tion of the Directions Test (subtest 1), the Army Alpha sub- 
tests exceed our average motion-picture test in validity (by the 
criterion employed). It is, however, likely that the lengthening 
of any single Alpha subtest, to the degree represented in the 
table above, would result in much more serious cooperation 
difficulties than are now encountered. While ten or fifteen 
xainut.es is not too long for an interesting memory test on a 
xaotion picture, it would certainly be too long for such tests as 
tlie disarranged sentences or the number-series completion in the 
-Alpha. Hence, the application of formula 3 of reference (17) 
probably operates to expand the coefficients in table 11 beyond 
tlieir proper value. 

TABLK 12 

Validity (V>kppioibnts or the Average Motoon-Pioture Test, on the 
Basis op Shortened Time* 


If the nvi'rage motion- 
picture time were shortened 
to tin* turn* of Alpha 
HUhte.it number 


1 .. , .. 

2, , ... 

a. ..,, 

4 

5. .. . 

0 . 

7.. 

H .. 

Average 


Tim motion-picture 
validity <uM'IIu*iont. 
would become: 

.040 
. 049 
. 559 
.559 
, 5S7 
.019 
.019 
. 047 

.010 


The comparable 
validity eooflicienfc 
of each Alpha 
rtubtcHt, i«: 

.054 

.797 

.788 

.859 

.857 

.780 

.799 

.813 

.793 


* It may occur to the reader that Urn «tntintinU reduction of our motion-picture touts to, 
l«*t um ;tay, the time of Alpha rmbteot 4 U§ minutes) m a highly artificial procedure; Mince, with 
Much a time limit, the nature of our present teal a might be completely changed. In truth, how- 
c*v<rr, t ho figures presented to t bio table do not really aim to .state the validity. of a shortened 
mot ion-picture te-if; rather, thev atm to at ate the cmn/mrafiVe validity of a motion-picture tent 
jm*v tarit nf tmir ennmimed By the total motion-picture teat. In order to atate this comparative 
vsidulity, a atntmtical equating of tent timen in, ho far an we know, the only technique possible. 


Tltc conclusions to bo drawn from the tabic above arc cor¬ 
roborative of those derived from table, 11. By the criterion of 
the total Alpha, the content of the motion-picture tests is as 
valid as that of the Directions Test, but; less valid than that of 
t lie other constituent tests of the Alpha. 
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C. A comparison between the correlation of the motion-picture 
tests with each sub test of the Alpha * an<l the averaye 
inter correlation of each sub test of the Alpha with every 
other sub test of the Alpha— 

We have so far been considering the motion-picture tests as 

competitors of standard tests, or as competitors of the subtests 
of a standard test We wish now to consider the possible utility 
of a motion-picture test, not as a competitor, hut as a member 
of a team of tests. The requirements of the subtests of a team 
are (a) a high correlation with the criterion, and (ft) a low 
intercorrelation between the subtests. The mutter of correlation 
with the criterion (i.e., validity), we have already considered in 
some detail. The matter of intereorrelaiion remains to be dis¬ 
cussed. As before, corrections of the basic data for inequalities 
in time and variability are necessary. Making these correct tons 
we secure the results which are summarized in table Id, together 


TABU*} U\ 

iNTRR-r's AND VALIDITY-r*8 OF ALPHA Hotm^fS m MOTION d^CTtfltJEl TWT* 



On the basis of lengthened Alpha 
subtests, and full-time motiou-picturr 
test (12.5 minutes) 

On the hrnin of shortened mopon* 
pmture tent , mol standard iitn« 
Alpha, nuldwta 


Alpha 

Moticm-pietur** test 

Alpha 

Motion pndure tent 

Sub test 
No. 

Average 

inter—r 


Average 
inter r 

Average 

valid™ 

ity »• 

Average 
t iitrr r 

Vntta- 

r 

Average 

inter r 

Average 

valid* 

t*V * 

1 

.589 


.57 

.68 

.664 

r»;»i 

ran 

649 

2 

. 738 

.832 

.56 

.68 

,708 

7117 

,5117 

, row 

3 

.707 

.840 



Am 

jm 

4f® 

.669 

4 

.769 

.915 

.66 

.(W 

.7*22 


m 

,669 

5 

.809 

.918 

.68 

.68 

.75# 

.857 

. 4H4 

.687 

6 

.723 

.829 

.57 

.as 

,6H0 

. THU 

All 

#n» 

7 

.767 

,850 

.66 

.68 

,721 

,7161 

,514 

tim 

8 

.727 

.859 

.66 

Am 

OHO 

M3 

629 

mr 

Average 

.729 

.841 

.563 


ym 

,793 

115 

610 


* Space is not available for printing in detail the drrivftftHti of ftt**** rtmibvwui* Ttir 
full procedure is on file at the Department of Fsyehotogy of ilio of 
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■with the validity coefficients which are brought forward from 
tables 6, 11, and 12. On inspection of table 13, it is clear that 
tl%e correlation of the average motion-picture test with the Alpha 
erubtests is lower than the intereorrelations of these subtests. In 
tHis respect, a motion-picture test would make a good member of 
a, team composed of tests similar to the Alpha subtests. On the 
gx*oun<L both of intereorrelations and validity coefficients, there 
could be no statistical objection to including a motion-picture 
test in an intelligence battery, or in substituting it for such a 
test; as the Directions test of the Army Alpha. Such a substi¬ 
tution would be justifiable in commmiity-testing, even without 
Idle formal statistical ecpmlity here indicated; the high accept¬ 
ability of the motion-picture tests, the motivation and rapport 
which a, motion-picture can supply, and the fairness of sampling 
which tliis technique obtains/ 1 ’ should all be considered as 
factors of the utmost importance. 

Eb Th t validity roe/ft emits of three other disguised intelligence 
tests . * 

It would be fairer to compare the motion-picture test with 
<>t her tests having some of its peculiar virtues; viz., acceptability, 
PTroup administration, sampling facility, and short working 

time. 

1. Snedden/ l:,) using an approximately nine-minute concealed 
vocabulary test, secured a coefficient of correlation between his 
tost and the Army Alpha of .82. Apparently age is not a factor 
III flat ing this coefficient, Sneddenls sample consisted of 113 
selected school ami high school children (mean age, 13 years 
7 mouths; S.D. of age distribution, 13,8 months); the mean of 
the children in the Alpha was 84.(>; the H.l). was 38,7. Sneddon’s 
tost suffers from the Fact that it, is not susceptible to group 
in ImiuLstrution; this would undoubtedly create serious admin¬ 
istrative difficulties (not to mention mere expense) in the test¬ 
ing Of families. 
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2. More recently, Conrad and Harris have worked with a 
free-association test. (14) This was administered to a group of 
166 sixth to eighth grade pupils who took about 12.5 minutes 
to finish the test. National Intelligence Test scores (form A) 
were used as a criterion of intelligence (mean 128, S.D. 19.6). 
The coefficient of correlation between Free Association Test 
scores and N.I.T. scores was .775 (with age partialed out the 
correlation is .780). This is higher than the average movie 
validity coefficient for adults (viz., .68), and would of course 
be considerably higher yet, if a correction is made for the differ¬ 
ence between the variability of the sixth-eighth grade group and 
the variability of the rural group aged 17-54. In terms of 
mental age, the S.D. of the sixth-eighth grade pupils is 20.22 
months; that of the adult group is 34.85 months. (19) Correcting 
the coefficient .775 for the difference in variability, we secure 
as the theoretically comparable validity-coefficient of the Free 
Association test, the figure .90. 

Whether similar results would be obtained if the Snedden 
vocabulary test or the Conrad-Harris Free-Association test were 
administered to adults instead of school children remains, as yet, 
an open question; but we see no reason to expect any very large 
drop in validity. 

Our conclusion from the two studies just reported must be 
that a concealed vocabulary test or an association test similar 
to the one here, reported, is undoubtedly superior in statistical 
validity to the motion-picture tests, at least in the case of chil¬ 
dren. It must be remembered, however, that the motion-picture 
tests are probably susceptible to much improvement , C1> while the 
same is probably not equally true of the other two disguised 
intelligence tests. Moreover, the motion-picture tests probably 
hold the advantage in acceptability, and in the facility with 
which 1 they enable the collection of fair community samples. 

3. More recently still, Jones and White, at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California, have evolved a Test 
of Practical Judgment on problems in child welfare. This test 
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was not designed to be a general adult intelligence test, and is 
not used as such by the authors. However, the Practical Judg¬ 
ment test would be quite acceptable to such adults as have chil¬ 
dren, or are interested in children. Jones and White 16 report 
a correlation between Practical Judgment and Army Alpha, of 
.57. This correlation was obtained in a sample of 200 graduate 
and undergraduate practice-teachers at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. The standard deviation of this group in the Alpha is 
18.40; the average S.D. of our adult movie-group is 43.15. Cor¬ 
recting the coefficient of .57 for the difference in variability 
between our adult group and the California practice-teachers, 
we obtain a theoretical validity coefficient of .85 for the Test of 
Practical Judgment. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

It is only by the use of acceptable tests that a fair, unselected 
sample of adults can be obtained. This unselected adult group 
—-of the greatest interest to the sociologist and the social psy¬ 
chologist—has so far been the least amenable to ordinary 
methods of sampling and testing. The motion-picture technique 
can remove this deficiency. 

A ten- or fifteen-minute motion-picture questionnaire, based 
on a commercial or popular-educational film, may be used with 
success upon adult subjects who have passed the third or fourth 
grade of elementary school. The reliability of such a motion- 
picture questionnaire has been proved to be high (.92-95). 
The problem remaining, from the point of view of the intelli¬ 
gence tester, is to increase the validity of the motion-picture 
test; and from the point of view of the audience, still further to 
increase the ease and agreeableness with which the test can be 
undertaken and completed. 

10 Unpublished data. 
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As intelligence tests, the motion-picture questionnaires have 
yielded results which are more than merely encouraging. The 
present writers’ questionnaires are based on two somewhat ordi¬ 
nary commercial motion pictures; the individual questions were 
not designed specifically to measure intelligence; and the whole 
procedure was undertaken in the absence of any experimental 
background. In spite of these limitations, correlations in the 
neighborhood of those attained by certain standard tests have 
been secured. The motion-picture test, even in its present form, 
may be relied upon as an adequate measure of adult group- 
intelligence; and it may be expected that later versions will be 
sufficiently valid for measuring the intelligence of the unselected 
adult individual. 
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MOTION PICTURES 

IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF MENTAL-TEST SURVEYS 
AMONG ADULTS 

' BY 

HERBERT 8. CONRAD and HAROLD ELLIS JONES 

The preceding article in this series gave the specific results 
of a survey which employed, in a tentative and experimental 
form, a battery of tests based upon motion pictures. The pres¬ 
ent report will attempt to summarize certain general suggestions 
pertinent to further work in this field. 

A practical method of securing fair samples of rural com¬ 
munities would offer important research possibilities to the 
sociologist, the social psychologist, and the mental tester. The 
motion-picture audience method 111 is practical. We know of no 
oflier technique which will yield an equally good sampling of 
adults with similar certainty, or comparable cost. Since this 
motion-picture technique promises to have applications in a wide 
range of studies on rural problems, it may be worth while to 
summarize certain conclusions from the writers’ survey experi- 
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A. THE MANAGEMENT OF A TEST PROGRAM IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

1. Community relations — 

The success of any psychological or sociological community survey or 
investigation depends to a large extent upon the ingenuity of the investi¬ 
gators in meeting objections, and in presenting their enterprise in its most 
favorable light. The most elaborate technique will fail unless the investi¬ 
gators are on a personally friendly footing with the local inhabitants. The 
first aim is to establish community rapport, by any means that appear to 
be sound, and thereafter to conduct the schedule of research in such a 
manner as to give a minimum of strain to the good will which has been 
obtained. It was the experience of the writers that free entertainments, 
with properly chosen motion pictures, greatly simplify the task of main¬ 
taining a friendly entente. 

2. Advertising — 

If a representative sample is desired, it is necessary to manage publicity 
so that the test program receives the favorable consideration of all groups. 
After personal contact has been made with the leading professional and 
business men in the town, the test program should be explained to them, 
and their approval solicited. "While endorsement may be difficult to obtain 
purely on the basis of research, it is possible to utilize personal and com¬ 
munity pride and similar motives in gaining active support. Announce¬ 
ments may be given out in church and at meetings of the Grange and other 
local societies; in addition, the usual advertising methods of the local 
motion-picture exhibitor should be followed, with newspaper notices, and 
placards posted up in the village and along country roads. If the exhibi¬ 
tion is given free or at reduced rates, this serves to secure a wider sample 
from the lower economic groups (without any necessary sacrifice of 
attendance from the other end of the scale); cooperation in the survey also 
creates a general sense of obligation, if the tests are not too arduous nor 
too abruptly presented. 

3. Flace of meeting — 

The community group should be convened in the regular motion-picture 
hall, with the same projection and the same musical accompaniment to 
which the audience is accustomed on other nights. 

4. Size of the audience — 

The size of the audience which an investigator can adequately handle 
will depend, of course, on the skill and experience of the investigator, the 
competence of his assistants, and the cooperation of the audience. Ordi¬ 
narily, with good cooperation and trained assistants, an investigator should 
not attempt to assemble a group larger than 200. In the larger villages, 
where the expected attendance is greater than the capacity of the hall, 
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more than one show may be given, with, admission by a non-transferrable 
family card of invitation; the cards are mailed out to families which are 
selected by economic and social criteria as being representative of the total 
community. 

5. Screen program — 

An interesting comedy should constitute the first part of the program. 
This serves to keep the audience occupied and in good humor, while it 
permits stragglers to come in before the actual testing is begun. 

If the test is to be based on a motion picture, the test picture should 
ordinarily be of a lively and interesting nature, with an appeal which 
extends throughout the age range to be tested. 

It should be announced that, following the questionnaire, the program 
will be continued with one or two popular reels. This serves the double 
purpose of holding practically the whole attendance until the end of the 
program, and also of sending the patrons home well satisfied. 

6. The test procedure — 

At the end of the test picture, a brief announcement is made on the 
screen concerning the next part of the evening’s program. Immediately 
after this the lights are turned on, and the investigator is introduced to 
the audience by a town official, a local minister, or some other person 
carrying a suitable degree of neighborhood prestige. While the experi¬ 
menter is giving a brief explanation, a staff of assistants, each trained in 
his specific task, is passing out lapboards, pencils, and printed question¬ 
naires or test blanks; with a little preparation, this can be done very 
rapidly. The outer cover of the test booklet contains a number of *'blind” 
items, or routine questions concerning the age, occupation, etc., of the 
subject. These are designed to hold the attention of the audience and to 
keep them from turning to a later page; they are specifically requested to 
read the first page only, and the monitors must see that this condition is 
fulfilled. The experimenter emphasizes the statement that he is interested 
in the average rather than individual results—an announcement which can 
be so managed as to appeal to town pride, without arousing a disturbing 
degree of inferiority reactions. If possible, some more or less scientific 
reason is stated for giving the test (e.g., <£ We want to determine what a 
typical [or superior] audience notices and prefers in the moving pictures”). 
It is emphasized that this is a questionnaire (the word test never being 
mentioned); the questions are described as short, easy, and interesting, but 
the group is urged to work rapidly and carefully in order to finish within 
a limited time. All necessary instructions should be in print, readily avail¬ 
able for any person in the audience. The instructions should be very 
simply worded. At a signal the subjects turn to the second page, look at 
the directions while the investigator reads them out loud, and then begin 
the test. Monitors are posted wherever necessary to maintain quiet and 
encourage persistent work. 
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After a certain time (see 9 below) the audience is requested to turn 
promptly to the bottom of the last page of the test, and to till out the 
information there requested. This information may he full, or it may 
amount merely to a request for the subject’s signature. In any audience 
some will usually refuse to sign their name. To minimize this, the investi¬ 
gator should emphasize that, while his interest is in the average results, he 
must know who are answering the questionnaire in order that the nature of 
the sample may be properly evaluated. As evidence of his good faith, the 
investigator promises that the names (and other personal data, if any) will 
be torn off from each questionnaire. With a cooperative* audience, this is 
usually sufficient. With an uncooperative audience*, the investigator may 
invite the audience to tear off their signatures themselves. The torn off 
signatures can be later allocated to their appropriate papers hv the hand’ 
writing, or by fitting together the torn edges. With a. large group, identi¬ 
fication may be provided by some such device as the following: The signa¬ 
tures are written in rectangles which are rubber stamped on the test paper, 
with a vertical arrow pointing toward the rectangle. In stamping, tin* 
arrow falls across a perforated line, in a slightly different position for each 
test paper. When the signature is torn off, it may he readily fitted hack 
by joining the two ends of the arrow. 

Subterfuges of this nature need not ordinarily be used, and can he 
avoided if sufficient time and pains are taken to acquaint the nudienee 
with the nature of the investigation. The best guaranty of continued 
cooperation lies in keeping all relationships entirely open and above board. 

The only possible justification for subterfuges lies in the fact that no 
personal use ever will be made of the records. The only motive for a sub 
jeet’s withholding his name is his desire not to have his score known. This 
desire must, of course, be strictly respected; the blent burnt ion, when 
obtained by either direct or devious methods, is employed solely for statis¬ 
tical purposes of correlation and of classification of the sample. 

If the experimenter contemplates giving a second test, he should lie 
careful to humor his audience during the first test. Insistence upon 
minutiae is never advisable. It is obviously better to lost* a few individual 
tests than to lose the faith and cooperation of an entire community, 

7. Organization of the test — 

The test should be arranged in a spiral form, the first questions being 
exceptionally interesting and easy, with a recurrence of easy questions at 
successive later points. In adult testing, tin* desirability of such a plan is 
obvious. Decoy and u blind” items may be employed, if necessary; their 
purpose being to supply interest value, without any later use in the scoring. 
The interest value of a schedule can bo greatly increased by the use of 
half-tone illustrations which may also serve in connection with test items; 
in the case of motion-picture tests, “stills” from the screen production 
would be useful for this purpose. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the printing and format of the test 
should be exceptionally legible, pleasing, and convenient to the nudienee. 
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8. Elimination of copying — 

With tests which are suitably organized and administered, very few per¬ 
sons will have either the time or the inclination to copy. As safeguards, 
the writers have made use of alternate forms of all tests. In the ease of 
the motion-picture tests, it was found convenient to construct two forms 
containing the same questions (unnumbered), in different orders,* persons 
sitting in adjacent seats received, different forms. 

9. Time limits — 

The test should ordinarily be stopped after about 5 to 10 per cent have 
finished. A trial on a preliminary group will indicate the optimum time. 
In calling time, it is usually best to make this appear informal rather than 
arbitrary. The audience is comforted with the impression that they are 
stopped not because they have used up an allotted period, but because they 
have progressed far enough to fulfil the purposes of the survey. At the 
same time, this provides certain individuals with a satisfying rationaliza¬ 
tion for a poor performance; viz., that they were halted before they could 
show their full ability. 

Even if speed is not an important factor contributing to the reliability 
and validity of the test, it is probably administratively undesirable to give 
a time allowance so long that over 10 to 15 per cent of the group are able 
to finish; since restlessness among those who have finished, and inferiority 
feelings among those who have failed to finish, are likely to become dis¬ 
turbing factors. 


B. SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OP 
MOTION-PICTURE TESTS IN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF INTELLIGENCE 

1. The efficiency and usefulness of a test is a function of its accept¬ 
ability. Too often this factor is neglected, although it should be sufficiently 
obvious that anything which promotes interest in a test, promotes also the 
ease and uniformity of administration, and its eventual validity. 

2. The directions for the test should be simple and well illustrated. 
They should be so planned as to give a clear (or apparently clear) con¬ 
ception of the task; confusing elements should be eliminated, and the gen¬ 
eral effect should be to invite the interest of the subjects and to encourage 
an attitude of cooperation. 

3. Questions should be mainly of moderate difficulty; although to meas¬ 
ure the full range of intelligence a certain number of hard and of easy 
questions must of course be included. In the construction of questions, some 
preference should be given to the essential, captional content of the motion 
picture, rather than the incidental, pictorial content. 1 

1 Most of the recommendations in this section are based on data obtained 
from an objective weighting of each item in the motion-picture tests. 
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It does not seem wise at present to limit a test to the strictly objective 
type of question. In the time and ingenuity required for their construe- 
tion, and the time and cost involved in their printing, the ordinary multiple- 
choice question is at a definite disadvantage to the completion question. 
The objective-type question may require less time for answering,* but this 
is doubtful. The one certain advantage of the multiple-choice over the 
completion question is the increased ease and objectivity in scoring; this 
advantage, however, has in the writers’ experience not been great enough 
to give the multiple-choice questions any higher average weight than the 
completion questions. The advantage of multiple-choice questions is prob- , 
ably discounted, with adult groups, by their unfamiliar nature, and by the 
necessity for an increased amount of incidental reading. Completion ques¬ 
tions can be so planned that the answers will be brief, and narrowly pre¬ 
scribed; the questions can be printed so that the correct answer will always 
fall at the end of a line. Such completion questions can be marked rapidly 
and with a high degree of objectivity. 

For survey purposes it is suggested that a new type of multiple-choice 
questions be tried out; namely, one in which more than one of the choices 
is correct. In such an item, a fully correct answer would require the indi¬ 
cation by the subject of all the correct choices. The special value of this 
type of question would be that an inferior individual might feel satisfied 
after recognizing and indicating only one of the correct choices. It enables 
us, m other words, to have questions of concealed difficulty, which are, of 
course, less annoying (especially to an adult subject) than frankly difficult' 
questions. 

Occasionally a question may occur which is so constructed that it 
requires exceptional language ability for its comprehension. Such ques¬ 
tions, amounting virtually to a test of vocabulary, are probably unpopular 
with average adults, and should be employed sparingly. 

4. For suggestions concerning the elimination of copying, see A 8 

page 281. ’ ’ 

5. With reference to the timing of the test, no advantage appears to 
be gained by a very limited time allowance. Test B was closely similar to 
test A except in the number of items which the subjects did not have time 
to attempt. Speed was of some importance in test A (only about 20-25 
per cent finished the test), but it was much more important in test B (not 
more, than 5 per cent finished the test). Test B yielded about the same 
validity coefficients as test A, and slightly lower reliability coefficients. 

For other suggestions concerning timing, see A, 9, page 281. 

6. There are some tentative indications that a delayed test (after a 
week or less) may have a greater validity than one given immediately at 
the end of the test picture. 

7. The scoring of questions should be according to a written standard 
prepared by at least two competent psychologists after an adequate samp- 
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ling and listing of responses. If the questions are not all of the objoc ivo 
type, it is essential that the scorer should be able to apply intelligent y ie 
written standard. 

8. Weighting of individual items is not advised, other than the nse of 
half-credits for certain types of answers, and the assignment of redirect 03 j 
zero credit for the extremely easy questions which have been inclut e< 
merely to improve the acceptability of the test. Unless a weighting system 
is extremely valid, and the range of question value great, a rough subjective 
weighting is likely to be as satisfactory as a weighting by more precise 
objective methods. 

9. The effect upon validity of increasing the speed of projection of a 
film, or of an imperfect focal adjustment resulting in a blurred picture, 
etc., remains to be investigated. From certain preliminary results, it 
appears likely to the writers that such imperfections, 2 if well within the 
patience of the audience, and if limited to certain portions of a picture, 
would be of some advantage in placing an increased premium upon atten¬ 
tion and alertness. 


10. The ideal motion-picture intelligence-testing technique would require 
a photoplay made especially for intelligence-testing purposes. Such a 
picture would combine action and popular interest with intellectual prov¬ 
ender and subtleties—each part of the audience to choose and enjoy the 
elements which meet its interests. A few of the captions of such a picture 
might be designed to serve as vocabulary tests. The possibilities inherent 
in this method are, we believe, greater than may appear offhand* A 
specially constructed photoplay might measure intelligence as well as our 
best reading-tests now do 2 


2 It is important that any imperfections should be uniform throughout 
the various parts of the audience, i.e., equally (or nearly equally) disad¬ 
vantageous to the person in front as to the person in back. With small 
rural audiences, such equality would probably be easy to arrange. 
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Huey, E. B., cited, 15. 

Idiots, anger in, 107; expression of anger by, 109, of affection, 123. 

Imbeciles, anger in, expression of anger by, 109, 110, of affection, 123. 

Inheritance, feeblemindedness and, 155. 

I. Q. See Intelligence Quotient. 

Institutional care and commitment of delinquent girls, 192-193, 196-198, 
200, 206; reformatory type, 204. 

Intelligence: measurement of, by Binet scale, 14 ff.; in defective persons, 
14-15, 156; in morons, 15; in etiology of crime, 156; curves of 
growth and decline, 243; Army Alpha test, 259; comparison of, 
tests, 263, 265, 266, 267. See also Tests. 

Intelligence, curves showing grow r th and decline, 243. 

Intelligence Quotient, determination of, 81; distribution of, 82, 127; corre¬ 
lation of with anger, 104, with affection, 121, with fear, 134. 

Intensity defined, 93. See also Affection, Anger, Behavior. 

Jealousy, 111, 138; questionary on, 91. 

Jones, E. H., et al., Psychological Studies of Motion Pictures. II. Obser¬ 
vation and Recall as a Function of Age, 225-243. 

Jones, H. E., and Conrad, H. S., Psychological Studies of Motion Pictures. 

III. Fidelity of Report as a Measure of Adult Intelligence, 245-276; 

IV. The Technique of Mental-Test Surveys among Adults, 277-284. 

Jones-White, Practical-Judgment test, 264, 272, 273. 

Juvenile Court of San Francisco, 7; delinquency records, 34. 

Eapage, C. P., cited, 150. 

Literature on emotions of mental defectives, 74, 77; anger, 77; affection, 
fear, 78; on major emotions in mental defects, 141-142. 

McCall’s T Method, results determined by, 230, 231. 

Massachusetts “Commission for Investigation of White Slave Traffic, 
So-called,’ * report of, quoted, 50. 

Memory, visual. See Visual memory. 

Mental age of delinquent children, 9; dependent, 33; girls more backward 
than boys, 33; of miscellaneous group, 48. 

Mental ages, distribution, 80, 82, 127; determination of, 81; correlation 
of, with anger, 104; affection, 121, fear, 134; scattering and, rela¬ 
tion between, 168. 

Mental defect largest single cause of delinquency, 52, 53, 54. 

Mental deficiency: among juvenile delinquents, 148; defined in British 
Act of 1913, 150; described and defined, 151-153; more frequent 
among women and girls than men and boys, 154; early detection 
of, 205; follow T -up procedure after detection, 206. 

Mentally defective, affective psychology of, 75; percentages of, in vari¬ 
ous groups, 160. 

Method of absolute judgment of pitch, 215. 

Morons, anger in, 108, 109, 110; affection in, 123. 
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Morrison, Beulah M., A Study of the Major Emotions in Persons of De¬ 
fective Intelligence, 73-145. 

Motion-picture audiences: phases of intelligence of, 248; occupational 
distribution of, and sampling obtained from, 248-249; adolescents 
rather than adults, 250. 

Motion-picture tests: subject matter (films used), 226; comprehension 
and memory in, 227; readiness to cooperate the only selective fac¬ 
tor, 227, 228, 235; questionnaire, 227, 247, 279; how conducted and 
results obtained, 228, 274; score of participants, 229; reliability as 
measure of visual memory, 234; types of, 246; possible substitute 
for other standard intelligence tests, 247; accuracy and speed 
important, 247; Army Alpha test given with, 248; occupational 
distribution of, sampling obtained from, 248-249; with other in¬ 
telligence testa, 263; reliable for adult intelligence measure, 274; 
method of sampling practical, 277; efficiency, 281 ft.; type and 
range of questions, 281-282; scoring, 282-283. 

Motion pictures, technique in psychological laboratory experiments, 225, 
in ideal intelligence-testing, 283. 

Nativity of delinquent and dependent children compared, 24. 

1 f Neglected child , 37 term introduced into juvenile court law, 5. 

Non-delinquent defectives, study of, as help for understanding of delin¬ 
quents, 205. 

Non sexual irregularities, 159, 

Otis, Margaret, cited, 52. 

Parent and offspring. See Defective heredity. 

P. K., formula for computing the, 103. 

Prediction indices, for anger,•formula for computing, 106; for affection, 

12 , 1 . 

Probation, delinquent girls and, 195, 196, 198. 

Psychology of the feebleminded, 75, 

Pyle, W. II., conclusions of, on mentality, 51-52. 

Questionary on: anger, fear, 90; affection, hatred and revenge, jealousy, 91. 

Head ions defined, 84; types of, 85; of fear, 129; to rat stimulus, 132. 

He lief: measures, inadequacy of, 19; short-sightedness of, 20; methods of; 
enumerat ed, 205 ff. 

Renz, Kmile, cited, 52. 

'Reliability: and stability of tests, 251; of Army Alpha intelligence test, 
259; of motion picture tests, 259; coefficients and related data, 
260 -261; and validity, effect upon, of increasing length of motion- 
picture tests, 261. 

Retardation, scholastic, 203. 

Revenge, 111. 

Beale for scoring and grading of: anger, 94, 96, 98; affection, 112, 115. 

Beale score, 231; composite, 234, 235; smoothed composite, 238. 
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Scattering, and mental age, relation between, 168, 169; in psyeopathy, 
169. 

Scholastic retardation, 203. 

Segregation of delinquent defective, 206. 

Sterilization of delinquent defective, 207. 

Sex: love, 88; irregularity, 159; delinquency, 160, 175, 195; offense, 202, 

Snedden's vocabulary test, 264, 271. 

Sonoma (California) State Home for Feebleminded, 74. 

Speed: factor, 239, 281; handicap, 243; of vision, 246; accuracy of relative 
importance, 247; time limits, 247, 281, 282; individual differences, 
237, 238, 239. 

Standards, home, 260; social conditions determined by, 389 ff., 202, 204. 

Stanford-Binet test, comparison with other intelligence tests, 263, 265, 
266, 267. See also Intelligence; Tests, 

Statistical constants derived from frequency distribution, 251, 

Subjects (human) of study: selection, 80; mental age, 80, 81, 82; number, 
81; I.Q. *s, 81, 82; actual ages, 84; behavior, 84, 85, 92; mental and 
physiological condition, 85. 

Terman, L. M., cited, 80. 

Tests: in respect to labels: preliminary test of observers, 63; memory, 
by arrangement, 63, 64, 65, by price, 70, 71, 72; Goddard's 1911 
Eevision, used, 149, 153, 165; visual memory in motion-picture, 
234; of speed, individual differences, 237, 238, 239; motion-picture, 
with other intelligence tests, 263; Stanford-Binct test compared 
with other intelligence, 263, 265, 266, 267; Jones-White, Practical. 
Judgment, 264, 272, 273; Sneddon's vocabulary, 264, 271; manage¬ 
ment and arrangement of program for motion-picture, in rural 
communities, 278 ff.; instructions for, 279; interest value in, 280; 
directions for motion-picture, 281; greater validity of delayed 
motion-picture, 282. See aha Intelligence; Intelligence Quotient; 
Motion-picture tests; Speed; Vocabulary. 

Truman, S. R., and Wever, E. G., Tbe Judgment of Pitch as a Function 
of the Series, 215-223. 

Validity coefficients; correlation between motion-picture tests and Armv 
Alpha intelligence tests, 254 ff. 

Variability, correction for, 255; coefficients, 262, 264. 

Vocabulary test, Snedden's, 264, 271. 

Venereal infection; higher percentage of, among defectives, 154 2(13* 
dangers of, 159. 3 3 

Visual memory, growth and decline in Motion-picture tests, 234, 235, 238, 
239, 242. J 

Walke Glrls a i 47 - 213 ,>rS Contrnmting to the delinquency of Defective 

Wever, E.G., and Truman, S. B., The Judgment of Pitch as a Function 
of the Series, 215-223. ^ ^ 
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